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im after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Miers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


ee e e  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 


DE Lctnnicgtet ees ieberethdigaacweanegaedeenesine Geen The Circumcision 

DE ada nak saouieeeesscmandsanasaseammencanae Holy Name of Jesus 
PS a aicrk 3s bb eet ned 610s Gi mdiagi ee eaweee The Purification of Our Lady 
iL edpns a swabD Ren dee IA OKSTAEROS SOR ORS DERE REEE St. Matthias 
eee ee CT ee eee rT errr ree Sts. Philip and James 
NE heh ts Rhone ebeaedeeaewsawsserasannee Finding of the Holy Cross 
EEE era ane rare ener ree rere eer re ewan ne gence eS” y St. James 
INN 5a ai5 aks Sa dinren brea bcdrwn enw nine adecuenmdis aera ane St. Bartholomew 
DN iii sce BiG abinns Katana psas CRSEes esa sieaeneewee Nativity of Mary 
IE ok. tbo adind 490/0'4,6-000iG hos eGagieineeeass saw sadawaeren St. Matthew 
MINE 5441605 5d ads 455000000 055004ESSSSSAd ERO RS Sts. Simon and Jude 
i545 50.6 6hAWAS ORES OSNRR TERR SAD URYRMESERRE RRO mOR St. Andrew 
Ng 6 als: idia cho Hwcenes Keanaadssd000e seuss Conesneeeee St. Thomas 
ac aaisig SKLAR Rh ee eA RObin dd ORDE SSAA boE a Re SN St. Stephen 
EET 65 Ncta adeno easdesdbesarebeeaboeseaasene ee St. John, Evangelist 


AFTER DEATH 


e e ¢  @ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e e @ ¢@ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 








Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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Hitlerism on a Rampage 


N APRIL 22 the coérdination of the Protestant 
Church in Germany with the régime of the Na- 
tional Socialist party became a reality in the State of 
Mecklenburg, where Herr Hitler appointed a State Com- 
missar to take over the entire legislative and juridical 
power of the Lutheran Church which heretofore has 
been in the hands of the Supreme Church Council. 
The Commissar immediately dissolved the Mecklen- 
burg synod and appointed a provisional synod com- 
mittee, and assumed all the functions of the Supreme 
Church Council and requested the council to carry on its 
duties in accordance with his orders. The quick action 
of the Mecklenburg Government is of special signifi- 
cance for the entire Protestant Church in Germany. It 
would not be the first time in the course of the national 
revolution that a State Government has set a precedent 
that has served as an example for the entire Reich. 


AAA 


T MIGHT be well to read the above item in view of 
“Hitler’s Uneasy Partnership,” pages 589-591. Mr. 
Gwynn writes: “It was no mere act of courtesy that led 
Mr. MacDonald and his Foreign Minister to call upon 
the Pope and his Secretary of State when they were in 
Rome. No other influence in the world can do so much 
to allay national hatreds and rivalries as the Holy See. 
If Hitler comes to terms with the Catholic parties, which 
he has begun by attacking so fiercely, there will be an 
immediate moderating effect upon his foreign policy. 
So also in France and Italy. 

“Exaggerated Nationalism, as the Pope has protested 
again and again in the past ten years, is the chief cause of 
war. Hitlerism is essentially the same doctrine which 
the Pope condemned in France in the Action Francaise 
propaganda. It is the same, too, as Fascism in its undi- 
luted form in Italy. In all countries where the State is 
exalted as being entitled to absolute and unquestioning 
obedience, without regard to moral or religious obliga- 
tions, there is constant danger that inflamed ambitions 
will lead to war. 

“Thus, Hitler’s open defiance of the Church of his 
fathers when he refused to attend the Church service 
to inaugurate the Reichstag was a bad omen for the 
preservation of peace. But much allowance must be 
made for the excitement of a counter-revolution. It is 
too early yet to assume that he will not settle down to 
more moderate and more responsible ways.” 


AAA 


Roe another angle of the German situation we are 
indebted to Robert E. Asher who, as a German- 
American Jew, has ‘‘as much reason to oppose Hitler 
and everything for which he stands as any American.” 
Writing in the Christian Century, he argues: 

“The 16,000 ‘liberty-loving’ Jews who gathered at a 
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monster mass-meeting in New York because they were 
Jews and their brethren in Germany have been ter- 
rorized did not ipso facto have the right to protest. 

“All Zionists among them, of course, had a clear 
right. For the Zionists recognize the racial as well as 
the religious identity of the Jews. 

“But those Jews in shis country who have tolerated 
the Treaty of Versailles, stood for the collection of 
reparations, and advocated a high protective tariff are 
partially responsible for the conditions leading to the 
very crisis against which they are protesting. Neither 
can those Jews who countenance our reign of terror in 
the mine area (which is as real as any Nazi terror), 
whose blood does not boil at news of every lynching, 
who fail to protest against the hideous brutality of the 
American police, who are loud in support of what are 
essentially Fascist measures—neither can they demand 
that their voices now be heard. 

“Furthermore, to be consistent even today, those Jews 
must do what they have not yet done: protest with equal 
vigor against the Nazi oppression of Socialists and 
Communists. Twenty centuries should be enough to 
prove the utter futility of Jewish persecution, which only 
cements the solidarity of the irrationally oppressed. 

“Our cry must be a cry not alone against Hitler, but 
against the world that produces a Hitler. Against 
human folly and stupidity, against the ostrich mentality 
which prevents us from foreseeing a disaster until it 
has overwhelmed us, against the inertia which so in- 
variably hinders collective action until it is too late for 
that action to be effective—against these, must we direct’ 
our protests.” 


AAA 

WE CATHOLICS might take the last paragraph to 

heart as a much-needed lesson. Legitimate protests 
must be directed against all injustices, every kind of 
systematic cruelty, or restriction of religious practice 
or occupational employment. In the language of the 
day we “can take it.” And that is why the anti-God 
governments of Russia, Mexico and Spain are giving it 
to us. Much of the world-wide protest of the Jews 
against Hitlerism may have been uncalled for—the 
product of an unreasoning emotion; but their very 
vociferousness was justified in calling the attention of 
the world to certain definite outrages against their 
fellow Jews in Germany. There is a lack of solidarity 
amongst us Catholics. In the words of the late Dr. 
Austin O’Malley, “We Catholics are a unit in the matter 
of Faith and Morals; when it comes to anything else 


there is as much unity amongst us as there is in a boiler 
explosion.” ; 


Ia Nard hire Of 
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CURRENT FAcT and COMMENT 


"Tes faint hopes for peace and progressive disarmament which 
Pope Pius XI discovered last summer, and welcomed, though 
with no great conviction that they were well founded, seem to 
have evaporated since the be- 
ginning of this year. The pros- 
pect of successful disarmament 
through the Disarmament Con- 
ference have become less hope- 
ful than ever. A new menace to the peace of Europe has been 
generated by the Nazi Conquest of Germany. And, what is 
most significant, the League of Nations, as an instrument for 
preserving world peace, is threatened by Japan’s withdrawal from 
the League at a time when war between that country and China 
appears to be unavoidable. 

In one sense the departure of Japan from the League clears the 
air by making the League a more coherent but less comprehen- 
sive group of nations. But even from_that standpoint one must 
admit that the original hopes of making war impossible by organ- 
ized action among all civilized nations must now be abandoned. 
If so, there is more reason than ever to be glad that the Holy 
See declined to accept any membership of the League in its 
early years. 

The story of the Holy See’s relations with the League has 
never yet been fully revealed. One reason why the Vatican was 
deliberately excluded from the Peace Conference at Versailles 
was the secret Treaty made by the Allies with Italy early in the 
war, which stipulated that the Holy See must not be allowed any 
voice in International Councils when the war ended. 

A great effort was made to secure participation of the Holy 
See at Versailles, and the Pope was in fact represented by Mon- 
signor (now Cardinal) Cerretti as his unofficial agent at Versailles. 
As such he exercised very great influence on many questions, 
not merely on those which concerned Catholic minorities and 
the custody of the Holy Land. 

But the supreme influence which the Pope’s representative 
might have exercised as an impartial member of the Peace Con- 
ference was never permitted to the Holy See. The Treaty of 
Versailles and the other Treaties which followed it were full of 
unjust arrangements which the Vatican could never have coun- 
tenanced. 

And by the time the League of Nations came into being, based 
upon the Treaty of Versailles and even pledged to perpetuate the 
various settlements which it had decreed, it would have been im- 
possible for the Holy See to identify itself with a new system which 
involved definite acceptance of many unjust arrangements. 

So in the years which since passed, the Holy See has regarded 
the League with increasing detachment, while giving the fullest 
support to every effort originating from it which really tended 
towards peace. 

If the League is to suffer deep discredit from now on, the 
Church will only gain in influence as a really international au- 
thority subject to direct instructions from the Pope himself, 


The Holy See and the 
League of Nations 


which is guided only by the fundamental principles of justice 
and charity, without requiring acceptance of any political ar- 
rangements that may exist. 


AAA 


Ix a former issue we drew the attention of our readers to the 
fact that The Church Times (London) more than once urged the 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury to unite his voice with that 
of our Holy Father in asking 
all men to celebrate this year 
as the Nineteenth: Centenary 
of the Passion and Death of Our 
Divine Redeemer. It is with 
no small gratification we learn that the Archbishop has warmly 
commended the action of His Holiness in his call to the faithful 
to observe 1933 as a Holy Year and has expressed his hope that 
members of the Anglican communion will join their fellow Chris- 
tians “in a united, reverent, and thankful remembrance of the 
Supreme Act of the world’s redemption.” In the April number 
of the Canterbury Diocesan Gazette the Archbishop writes: 

“Passiontide is drawing near. Once again the awful yet 
blessed Cross of Christ will be, as it were, uplifted before the eyes 
of the world. Year by year, the reality and sincerity of our 
Christian religion are tested by the nature of the response which it 
makes to the supreme appeal of the Cross. This year there are, 
I think, two reasons why Holy Week should be observed in a spirit 
of specially solemn recollection. First, in the Passion of the 
Son of Man we seem to see a symbol of the sufferings of the sons 
of men in every part of a troubled world. Yet the Cross is much 
more, infinitely more, than a symbol of the world’s suffering. 
It reveals God Himself entering this troubled world, bearing its 
sins, sharing its sorrows, sympathizing with its perplexities (can 
we forget that strange ‘Why?’ rising from the heart of the Suf- 
ferer?), and bringing men through them all to the light and hope 
of a Resurrection. We can thus unite the sorrow of the world 
with the Passion of Christ. Trusting in it, we can confidently 
pray for guidance in perplexity, light in darkness, strength in 
weakness. And this prayer is sustained by the everlasting mes- 
sage of the Cross, at once an assurance to faith and a summons to 
action, that men and nations will find a way out of trouble if 
only they loyally accept and follow the Will of God. 

“Secondly, this year may rightly be regarded as the nineteenth 
centenary of the Crucifixion. At a time when a new sense of 
the unity of human life, past and present, inspires the observance 
of all sorts of centenaries, it would be strange indeed if a centenary 
of the greatest event in the world’s history were not very specially 
marked. It ought to give a fresh emphasis to all the Christian’s 
yearly commemorations of the Cross. The fact that His Holiness 
the Pope has called the faithful of the Roman Church to observe 
this 1933 as a Holy Year may well be used as an opportunity, 
surely most welcome in the midst of our deep divisions, of joining 


Canterbury Seconds the 
Voice of Rome 
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with a great multitude of our fellow-Christians throughout the 
world in a united reverent and thankful remembrance of the 
Supreme Act of the world’s redemption.” 


AAA 


Is the “Sign-Post” of this issue appears a letter from Mrs. 
Francis E. Slattery, of Boston, in which we are informed that 
nearly seven hundred thousand voters in Massachusetts signed 
a petition urging President 
Roosevelt not to recognize 
Russia by establishing either 
diplomatic relations or trade 
agreements. Now that the Bay 
State has set the good example we hope that patriotic and Chris- 
tian citizens throughout the nation will coéperate in having 
similar petitions sent to Washington. The reasons given for non- 
recognition were: 

1. The avowed purpose of the Communist party governing 
Soviet Russia is the overthrow of our Government and American 
Institutions, by force and violence. 

2. Under Diplomatic immunity the United States would-be 
overrun with Bolsheviks, spreading propaganda. 

3. Our last four Administrations have refused to recognize the 
anti-God Soviet tyranny which enslaves the Russian people. 

4. The American Federation of Labor have gone on record 
against the recognition of the present Soviet government. 

5. As American citizens we cannot, without protest, allow the 
President of the United States to recognize a government which 
is openly and secretly plotting to overthrow our Government by 
force, and substitute “A Dictatorship of the Proletariat, and 
a World Union of Soviet Republics.” 

Ten valid reasons why President Roosevelt should not (and, 
we pray, will not) recognize Russia are summarized by the Rev. 
Jones I. Corrigan, S.J., Professor of Sociology at Boston College: 

t. Because it would be a crime against the Russian People to 
strengthen the Soviet Tyranny which has shackled liberty in 
Russia. 

2. Because it would be a crime against the American People 
to give aid and comfort to the Communist Enemy which is 
implacably and unceasingly plotting to overthrow American 
Democracy. 

3. Because it would be a major mistake for the new Adminis- 
tration to reverse the eminently wise policy of the last four 
Administrations at Washington towards the Soviets with no 
change whatever at Moscow. / 

4. Because the unhappy experiences of other Nations with 
Soviet perfidy clearly indicate that Soviet performance never 
jibes with Soviet promises. They promise to cease propaganda, 
and then proceed through their diplomatic and consular priv- 
ileges to establish foci for the dissemination of their subversive 
doctrines in every country that recognizes them. 

5. Because the threefold basis of Secretary of State Hughes’ 
non-recognition policy is just as valid today as when it was 
invoked against the Soviet; namely, 

a Propaganda of the Third Internationale. 

b Repudiation of international debts. 

c Failure to settle claims made by American commercial 
houses. 

6. Because Mr. Roosevelt, like President Coolidge, cannot 
“propose to barter away for the privilege of trade any of the 
cherished rights of humanity.” Mr. Roosevelt cannot “propose 
to make merchandise of any American principles.” 

7. Because to recognize the anti-God Soviet Tyranny would 
be an insult to the religious mind of America, Christian and Jew, 
alike. 

8. Because American Labor can ill afford, in these times of 
distress, to be subjected to the unequal competition of the forced 
labor of Russia under the Soviet régime, which the American 
Federation of Labor rightly stigmatizes “as the most unscrupu- 
Jous, most anti-social, most menacing institution in the world 
today.” 


Massachusetts Gives 
the Good Example 


9. Because the- present commercial drive for recognition of 
the Soviet Tyranny is known to be motivated by selfish advan- 
tage, not by sound public policy. 

10. Because recognition of the Soviet Tyranny in Russia 
would be a repudiation of all that our national life has repre- 
sented for a hundred and fifty years and of all the spiritual ideals 
for which modern civilization has striven for two thousand years. 
In the words of Elihu Root: “Recognition of Soviet Russia would 


be a lie.” 
AAA 


; = verdict of a jury imposing the death sentence on Haywood 
Patterson, one of nine Negroes who have been accused of assault- 
ing two white girl “hoboes” on a freight-train in 1931, has 
focused the eyes of the nation on 
Decatur, Alabama, where the 
case was tried. The Negroes 
had already been tried at 
Scottsboro, but the United 
States Supreme Court has set aside the Scottsboro conviction 
because the defendants had not been adequately represented. 
On a change of venue, the second trial was held at Decatur. 

Amid mutterings of wholesale lynching the case was fought 
with intense bitterness. The Prosecuting Attorney, Wade 
Wright, was guilty of a wild appeal to local pride, race hatred 
and bigotry. “Show them,” he said, pointing at the defense 
counsel, Samuel S. Leibowitz and Joseph Brodsky, “that Ala- 
bama justice cannot be bought and sold with Jew money from 
New York.” And Mr. Leibowitz issued this scathing denuncia- 
tion after the verdict had been rendered: “This is a black page 
in the history of American civilization. An occasion where once 
more twelve citizens of Alabama, swayed by bigotry and prej- 
udice and harkening to the yelps of a bombastic Ku Klux who 
hurled mud at the Jew and the people of the great State of New 
York to the sympathetic ears in the .court-room crowded with 
lantern-jawed morons and lynchers, brought in a verdict that 
is a mockery of justice.” 

In the North the general feeling is that the verdict was not 
justified by the evidence. In the South opinion was divided. 
“Alabama gave this man a fair trial,” says the Montgomery 
Advertiser, and the Jackson News finds the verdict to be “in strict 
accordance with the law and the evidence.”” On the contrary, 
The News Leader of Richmond boldly asserts that “the men are 
being sentenced to death primarily because they are black.” 
Characterizing the verdict as “outrageous,” the Raleigh News 
and Observer says, “Southerners have a deeper interest in the 
case than people elsewhere, since all Southern justice in the eyes 
of the world will be discredited by the shocking verdict in De- 
catur.” 

Can the Negro get justice in Alabama? We doubt it; and our 
doubt strengthens as we recall the wanton murder of Father 
Coyle a few years ago, whose murderer after a mock trial was 
declared guiltless and hailed as a hero. 
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HE Retreat House attached to St. Paul’s Passionist Monas- 
tery, Pittsburgh, was one of the first institutions erected in this 
country for the sole purpose of affording laymen generous oppor- 
tunities for making closed re- 
treats. From the beginning 
the retreat movement has met 
with an exceptional response. 
With the passing years, the 
ardor of the “Men of St. Paul’s” has increased rather than 
cooled, so that the Rev. Lucien Ducie, C.P., the Retreat Direc- 
tor, can say, “In spite of the Depression with its necessary evils, 
drawbacks and distress, the retreat work here is making consistent 
progress. Thus far this year there has been a fifty per cent in- 
crease of new men making retreats.” 

At the beginning of March, St. Paul’s welcomed a new group 
of retreatants. These were diocesan priests—pastors and curates 
—launching a new movement for their own spiritual welfare and 


Race Hatred and Bigotry 
at Decatur, Ala. 


Pittsburgh’s Clerical 
“Day of Recollection” 
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setting an inspiring example for the souls committed to their keep- 
ing. Rev. James M. Delaney, Spiritual Director of the Holy 
Name Society of the Pittsburgh Diocese, writes us: 


“Using the telephone, about twenty priests were called, asking 
their opinion of spending a ‘Day of Recollection’ (one day’s 
retreat) at St. Paul’s Monastery, one day a month. On three 
days’ notice, sixteen of them agreed heartily, and the movement 
was launched. By permission of the Most Reverend Bishop, the 
Blessed Sacrament was publicly exposed during the entire day. 
Mirabile dictu, the day was spent in absolute silence, by unanimous 
agreement. The experiment proved so successful that the priests 
voted to hold their ‘Day of Recollection,’ on the first Tuesday 
of every month. Bishop Boyle gave his enthusiastic approval. 

“T give you their schedule. 

“Exposition, Conference at 10 A.M. 

“Rosary and Litany of B. V. M. at 11. 

“Lunch, followed by half-hour business session at 12. 

“Vespers and Compline at 1. 

“Conference at 1.30. 

“Conference at 3. 

“Holy Hour—4 to 5.” 


The Diocese of Pittsburgh has always been remarkable for its 
home and foreign activities in the interests of the Faith. It sup- 
ports two weekly papers, The Pittsburgh Catholic and The Catholic 
Observer. Its Missionary Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
under the direction of Rev. D. A. Lawless, is preserving the 
Faith of poor Catholics in scattered districts. Its Catholic 
Missionary Aid Society and Propagation of the Faith, directed 
respectively by Very Rev. Msgr. P. C. Danner and Rev. T. C. 
Klimke, have shown a most unusual interest in the foreign mis- 
sions. Some years ago we published an article by Rev. Thomas 
Bryson, Ph.D., on Bishop Boyle’s forward-looking program of 
Catholic higher education. From Rev. Paul Campbell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, we have received his last report, in which 
the wisdom of that program is revealed in its continued success 
and progressive development. And now comes “The Day of 
Recollection,” for clergy—the highest form of Catholic Action— 
which will undoubtedly commend itself to a multitude of zealous 
priests throughout the country. 
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Fe Governor of Oklahoma, William H. Murray, has issued 
a State-wide appeal with the purpose of effecting a codrdination 
of State colleges with independent schools. Among the five mem- 
bers of the Coérdination Com- 
mittee is Bishop Francis Clem- 
ent Kelley. The committee is 
to make recommendations for 
the unifying of all schools 
under the “Greater University of Oklahoma.” Setting a prec- 
edent in the United States, the Governor’s plan (1) would 
make the present university a post-graduate school; (2) would 
help independent colleges (mostly religious) by supplying at 
least books and laboratory equipment; (3) would empower all 
colleges to confer degrees in the name of the university; (4) would 
reduce attendance at State colleges and proportionately build up 
independent educational institutions. 

“It may not have occurred to the average citizen,’”’ says the 
Governor, “to consider the debt that tax-supported higher educa- 
tion owes to the independent non-tax-supported colleges. The 
percentage of State educators who receive all, or the greater part, 
of their training in these independent colleges is high, perhaps as 
high as 75 per cent of the men and women who today are the 
backbone of State-supported higher education. These represent 
a contribution of ability and brains at no expense to the State. 

“Now these independent colleges are becoming slowly done to 
death by thoughtless insistence on keeping them out of our plan- 
ning. The State enters into what must be considered, in all fair- 
hess, active competition with them; but since the State in this is 
backed by the taxes, the battle is one-sided. 


Governor Murray on 
Educational Coordination 


“Yet if the State allows these independent colleges to go to the 
wall, it is plain that the burden of the taxpayer must needs be 
increased. He will have to take care of thousands of students 
who now cost him nothing. 

“Tf the tax burden cannot be increased, and I am quite sure 
it cannot and should not, we shall have to retrench still more, 
by cutting out courses in the State schools, or still further lowering 
teachers’ salaries. We must bear in mind there is no especial 
virtue in tax-paid education over any other kind. 

“T believe that the work of the committee I appointed on the 
codrdination of our State institutions of higher education might 
well extend its study and planning to the idea of including, inso- 
far at least as education itself is concerned, the independent 
colleges, senior and junior, to the end that they may receive 
from the State such help as it is lawful to give. 

“T mean by this, help through degrees, loans of laboratory 
equipment and books, extension activities, counsel and, if 
requested, inspection and standards; all without in any way 
infringing on their right to manage their own affairs and teach 
such special subjects as may be one of the purposes of their 
existence.” 

While Catholics are rightly proud of their grade, secondary 
and higher institutions of learning, they realize the felt hardships 
which the maintenance of a separate educational system has cost 
them. They have been the long-suffering victims of a double 
taxation with no immediate relief in prospect. We believe that 
Governor Murray’s plan for educational coérdination would not 
only be of substantial assistance to the independent colleges but 
would also work for a higher standard of mental and character 
training among undergraduates. 


AA A 


gH the Rev.- Francis X. Lasance, whose many devotional 
books have made his name famous throughout the English- 
speaking world, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of his ordination 
to the priesthood. {To the 
Vincent de Paul Society on the 
centenary of their founding by 
the scholarly and saintly French 
layman, Frederick Ozanam. 
To The Brooklyn Tablet, an outstanding, progressive and fighting 
Catholic weekly, on its Silver Jubilee. To America, a Catholic 
Review of the Week, on the beginning of its twenty-fifth year. 
{To Frank Murphy, Mayor of Detroit, on his appointment to the 
Governorship General of the Philippine Islands. {To the Pro- 
motors of, and Participants in, the Holy Hour held in Radio City 
on April 2, and to the Columbia and National Broadcasting 
Companies for carrying gratis the impressive services over their 
national hook-ups. [To the Most Rev. James A. McFadden, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Cleveland, on whose demand for an investiga- 
tion into the closing of Cleveland banks followed the appointment 
of a special Legislative committee to inquire into banking prac- 
tices. {To Cardinal Pietro Fumazoni-Biondi on his being made 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith. To His Excellency, Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, the new 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. {To Dr. William A. 
Park, the “unchallenged captain” of the campaign against 
diphtheria in the United States, on completing forty years in 
bacteriological research. [To John McCormack on being chosen 
as this year’s recipient of the Laetare Medal. {To Samuel S. 
Leibowitz in recognition of his valiant efforts in behalf of the 
unfortunate Scottsboro Negroes. §/To Dr. Philip Bernadini, 
Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of America, 
on being made Apostolic Delegate to Australia. {To Rev. John 
Russell, P.R., LL.D., on having completed fifty years as pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, New Haven. [To Commissioner Ed- 
ward P. Mulrooney and New York’s “Finest” on the Police 
Report of 1932. §/To the Nuns of the Congregation of Our 
Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd on the Beatification of 
Mother Mary Pelletier, their foundress. {To Bishop Turner of 
Buffalo on his Catholic Charities appeal exceeding by over $2,000 
the $408,044.26 which he had requested. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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Edited by N. M. LAW 





YOU’RE NOTHING OF THE KIND 


oe are not so big as they think—even in their sins. An 
anonymous versifier would set them right: 


Once in a fervent passion, I cried with desperate grief 

‘Oh Lord! my soul is black with guilt. Of sinners I’m the chief.” 
Then came my Guardian Angel and whispered from behind 
“Vanity, my little man. You’re nothing of the kind.” 





H. H. OELLERICH: PHILANTHROPIST 


HERE is one political aspirant who is taking no chances. His 
platform is published in ‘‘The Chronicle’ of Augusta, 
Georgia: 

Upon the solicitation of my many friends I hereby announce 
my candidacy for the judgeship of the municipal court and if 
elected to the post I hereby make the following pledges fcr 
charity: American Red Cross, $200.00; Salvation Army, $150.00; 
the American Legion, $150.00; Spanish-American War Veterans, 
$150.00; Junior Order American Mechanics No. 29, $150.00; 
The Klan, $150.00; Boy Scouts of America, $150.00; Shilo 
Orphanage, $100.00; Asbury Methodist Church, $400.00; Second 
Baptist Church, $150.00; Henry Bible Class of St. John’s Metho- 
dist Church, $150.00; Lutheran congregation, $150.00; the Jewish 
Colony, $100.00; St. Vincent De Paul Society of St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church, $150.00; Mize Chapel, $100.00; St. Luke Metho- 
dist Church, $100.co; Sibley Presbyterian Church, $100.00; 
Crawford Ave. Baptist Church, $100.00; Woodlawn Baptist 
Church, $100.00. These above pledges I will pay in monthly 
instalments and is for the term of four years which is the term of 
office. 

I am a native of Richmond County, born and reared on a farm 
and operate a farm. I am fifty-six years of age, also superin- 
tendent of Asbury Methodist Church Sunday school. I’ve been 
justice of peace for the 123rd district G. M. for the past nineteen 
years, served on the board of education six years. I am the 
founder of the Herman J. Oellerich Plumbing Company, which 
is now located at 305 Ninth Street, in Augusta. I am sure that 
there is no other candidate that is in the race for the same post, 
that is any more capable of holding the office thanI am. I know 
the needs of the laboring man, and the wants of the taxpayers, 
and if elected I will do all in my power to make the court self- 
sustaining, and I will greatly appreciate your vote and influence 
in my behalf. H. H. OELLeRIcH. 





SOME CAN’TS AND ONE CAN 


E came across these lines in ‘‘Columba,” the official organ 
of the Knights of St. Columba, published in Glasgow: 


You can’t cure hams with a hammer, 
You can’t weigh a gram with a grammar. 
Mend socks with a socket, 
Build docks with a docket, 
Nor gather clams with a clamour. 


You can’t pick locks with a pickle, 

You can’t cure the sick with a sickle, 
Pluck figs with a figment, 
Drive pigs with a pigment, 

Nor make your watch tick with a tickle. 


You can’t make a mate of your mater, 
You can’t get a crate from a crater, 
Catch moles with a molar, 
Bake rolls with a roller, 
But you can get a wait from a waiter. 


ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


PRAYER OF THE McDONALDS 


HIS ‘‘Scotsman’s Prayer” 


was sent in to Categorica by a 
subscriber to ‘“‘The Sign’’: 


Bless a’ the McDonalds an’ a’ the McDonald’s childer; 
their son’s sons an’ their dochtir’s dochtirs for a 
thousan’ year yet to come. 


Be gracious an’ send doon mountains o’ snuff an’ 
tivers of whuskey, th’ verra best whuskey. 


An’ oh Lord, send doon swords an’ pistols an’ 
daggers as monie as th’ sands on th’ seashore, 
to kill a’ th’ Grants, th’ Stewarts an’ th’ 
Macphersons. 


An’ oh Lord, bless th’ wee coo an’ makit a big coo. 
An’ oh Lord, bless th’ wee sucklin’ an’ makit a 
grand boar. 


An’ oh Lord, bless th’ wee bairns, yon Angus, an’ 
Rosie an’ Maggie an’ yon Florie. 


An’ oh Lord, build up a great wa’ between us an’ 
th’ Irish, an’ put broken bottles on th’ top so 
they canna come o’er. 


An’ oh Lord, if ye hae anything gude to gie, dinna 
gie it to th’ Irish, but gie it to your chosen 


people, th’ Scotch, especially th’ Clan McDonald 
an’ a’ their friens. 


Glorious ye are forevermore. 





UNCLE SAM’S ZOO 


CCORDING to ‘‘The Kablegram,’’ American secret, fraternal, 
benevolent and patriotic organizations have a combined 
membership of about twenty-five million. It continues: 


The names of many have run the gamut of the animal kingdom. 
There are Bears, Beavers, Blue Geese, Buffaloes, Bugs, Camels, 
Cooties, Deer, Dogs, Eagles (Red and Golden), Elks, Fleas, 
Goats, Goshawks, Larks, Lions, Monkeys, Moose, Mules, Orioles, 
Owls, Red Roosters, Reindeer, Serpents, Shrimps, Stags, Western 
Bees, White Rabbits, and White Rats. 

The ingenuity employed in devising titles for the high officials 
of some of these fraternal orders is astounding. Among them are 
the Sapient Screecher of the Owls; the Grand High Cur of the 
Yellow Dogs; the Deputy Head Cheese of the Cheese Club of the 
Knights of Columbus; the Imperial Chief Mut, Heiro Glyph, 
and Koph Uptha Kas of the Ancient Order of Muts; the Senior 
Hoo-Hoo, the Bojum, the Custocation, the Arcanoper, and the 
Jabberwock of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo; and the 
Supreme Gu Gu, the Supreme Thrice Infamous Inferior Gu Gu, 
and the Supreme Lord High Keeper of the Sacred Amphora of 
the Military Order of the Serpent. 

A member of one of the “ponds” of the Blue Goose may rise to 
become a Most Loyal Gander, a Supervisor of the Flock, a Cus- 
todian of the Goslings, a Wielder of the Goose Quill, or a Keeper 
of the Golden Egg. 

One of the latest secret orders is that of Goats. Originating in a 
small Illinois town, the order claims to have thousands of mem- 
bers, interested in the real estate business. The officers carry such 
distinguished titles as Exalted Angora, Royal Angora, Keeper 
and Getter of Angora. 

All fleas of the Royal Order of Clic Clic are notified by the Su- 
preme Chief Bow Wow of their promotion to the rank of pup 
with the following notice: 
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“You have been more or less annoying during your flea term, 
and while we did not expect much from you, we certainly did not 
receive much. However, your term as flea is ended, and, begin- 
ning today, you are a full-fledged pup. Be loyal, be helpful, be 
faithful; and in your journeys never fail to search diligently for 
the PLANK. 

“You will please consider this the official call for puppy bis- 
cuits, flea powder and seasoned bones, and forward immediately 
to the Supreme Chief Veterinarian fifty cents, and he will im- 
mediately mail you your official dog tax for this year.” 1 

It is reported that a New Jersey taxicab company has dis- 
charged all red-headed drivers as being reckless. This has aroused 
the ire of all bronze-browed folk of both sexes from coast to coast. 
As a result of such injustice the Red Head Club has been organ- 
ized, to see that red-headed people get their rights and to show 
the place that such folks have sustained in our national history. 

Scientists tell us that of white Americans 2.6 per cent of the 
men and 4 per cent of the women are red-headed. The modest 
admission is made that the tip-topped-with-flame coloring is 
indicative of strong and vigorous manhood and womanhood. 
George Washington had red hair; so had Thomas Jefferson, and 
many others of the foremost and best balanced men and women of 
America. 

The Red Heads are naturally resentful of the insinuations con- 
stantly cast in their direction as to taste and temper, and the 
indications are that the argument will not be settled in this gen- 
eration until some influential Red Head carries the matter to the 
Supreme Court for final adjudication. 

The members of this organization were first called ‘‘ Wood- 
peckers” but because there is another nationally known club by 
that name, they have assumed the name Red Heads. 

A Grasshopper Club has been organized at Hutchison, Kansas, 
which state has special reasons for being interested in grass- 
hoppers. The club will have a limited membership, the chief 
requisite being residence in Reno County, that state, during the 
grasshopper invasion of 1873, the worst the state has ever known. 





THE RULING PASSION 
From ‘‘The Kablegram”’ 


E always took a tablet after breakfast, 
He had to have two tablets after lunch, 

And after every dinner, 

Though he waned from thin to thinner, 
Three tablets conscientiously he’d munch. 

He took a sleeping tablet just at bedtime, 

Another tablet when he crawled from. bed. 

And now that he is sleeping 

In the churchyard, neath the weeping 
Willow tree, he has a tablet at his head. 





HOW TO TAKE MEDICINE 
From ‘‘Physical Culture” 


IVER PILLS—Take one pill each morning and roll it around 
the block three times. Follow this by a cold shower, glass of 
hot water and light breakfast. Roll the pill down the sewer. 

Dopo.eicu’s BLoop Tonrc—Take one wineglass of the tonic 
after each meal and toss it in the jardinier. Then walk one mile, 
sleep eight hours each night, let the other chap do your worrying 
and you will be better. © 

Dyspepsta—Procure a gross box of Dr. Junk’s Charcoal 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Before each meal stick one tablet in the fern 
dish. This will improve the fern and benefit you. Cut down on 
meats, sweets and alcohol. Go without luncheons and you will 
improve. 

HEADACHE—Use Hasheesh Headache Powders, in the follow- 
ing manner. Tie the powder in its paper to a string and, starting 
at 6 a. m., drag it three miles, country road preferred. Upon 
returning place remainder of powder in ashtray and ignite it. 
Eat a light meal and go to work. At night read a funny story, 


retire early, with all windows open and you will find that the 
powder has relieved your headache. 

NERVINE FOR NERVOUS NERVINES—Put five drops of this in two 
gallons of water and sprinkle the coal, as this makes the coal burn 
better. Having done this go and sit in the park for one hour each 
morning and evening, taking ten deep breaths every ten minutes. 





THE ONLY CATHOLIC CHURCH IN RUSSIA 


O what condition the Soviets have reduced the Catholic Church 
in Russia may be ‘seen from this note by Hubert McMicking in 
“The Tablet’? of London: 


Situated about half-way down the October Prospect—the 
main street of Leningrad, formerly called the Nevsky Prospect— 
is the Catholic church of St. Catherine, built in the shape of a 
cross by De la Mothe in 1763-64. In Russia today there are only 
a very few churches still in use. 

It was on a Saturday evening that I came to the church, not 
knowing whether it was still open or shuttered and barred and 
fallen into disrepair like so many other churches in Russia. It 
stood back some distance from the street, and as I walked to- 
wards it I noticed that the walls were in a good state of preser- 
vation, unlike many other buildings in Leningrad with the plaster 
flaking off their walls and no attempt made to repair them. I 
mounted the flight of steps leading up to the entrance, which I 
found open, and went in. There were people kneeling in prayer 
in various parts of the church. The last king of Poland, Stanis- 
laus Poniatovski, who died in 1798, is buried in this church; also 
the French General Moreau, who died in 1813. 

At Mass on Sunday the church was crowded, people of all ages 
standing in every part of the church, and this was the third Mass 
that day. There was a sermon during Mass and Benediction 
afterwards, at which everybody sang to the accompaniment of 
the organ. Afterwards the people poured out of the church door, 
while the priest proceeded with the baptism of eleven babies in 
the sacristy. He copied the birth certificate of each one into the 
register, then, lining them up in a row, he baptized them. Next 
came a wedding in the church; and then there was another baby 
to baptize. By then it was half-past two in the afternoon, and, 
in reply to my comment on the amount of work he had to do, the 
priest told me that he had fifteen parishes to look after, without 
any assistance. No wonder he looked pale and haggard, even 
though a young man and of large stature. Much as I would have 
liked to, I did not ask him any more questions, so as not to delay 
him another moment. He had been working ceaselessly since 
five in the morning, and was just going off to have something to 
eat. As we walked out of the sacristy into the street I realized 
that I had witnessed the most impressive scene of my life and had 
seen a priest who, despite his overwhelming task, smiled at any 
amusing little incident that happened and was all cheerfulness 
amidst perils and hardships. But, when he breaks down, what 
will happen? He owes his immunity from persecution to the 
fact that he is a French Dominican, and the Soviet Government 
would certainly not allow a successor to enter the country. 





THE HOLY SIGN OF THE HOLY YEAR 


{t is a genuine pleasure to reprint these paragraphs by J. A. B. 
from ‘‘The Church Times,”’ an Anglican weekly newspaper of 
London: 


A Chinese coolie lay dangerously ill in a Cape Town hospital. 
He could speak no English; indeed, he was almost beyond speech 
of any kind. But the sight of a priest passing through his ward 
seemed to bring a twinkle and a glint of recognition in his eye. 
He seemed to wish to speak. I wondered was he a Christian or 
not! All at once, he shot a hand and waved it to and fro, then 
he solemnly shook his head. What did he mean? Was it a 
sign, “Please go away?” No, his funny smile certainly did not 
suggest that. I waited for a few moments. Again, very deliber- 
ately, he raised his hand and made the same strange signs; and 
then immediately he made a bold Sign of the Cross, and put his 
hands together in an attitude of prayer, and closed his eyes. 
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It must have been his Guardian Angel who showed me his 
interpretation of the matter. He wanted to tell me that he was 
not a heathen. The waving of the hand and the head shake 
were signs to make known to me that he was not one who needed 
to ring the Temple Bell to wake up his god. But that was not 
all. He wanted to tell me that he was a Christian, and so he 
made the old Gospel sign. 

One of the most dignified and expressive markings with the 
Holy Sign which I have even seen a Christian make was, many 
years ago, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It happened one Sunday 
afternoon in the year of Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee, at a 
time when many native troops from all parts of the Empire were 
in London. The Cathedral was very full, and during one of the 
hymns a magnificent creature, all white and gold and scarlet, 
walked slowly down the centre aisle, peering right and left in 
search of a vacant place. The nearer he advanced towards the 
chancel, the further and further away his vision of a vacant 
niche must have faded. His shining, yet black, cheeks hid his 
blushes; but the poor fellow looked as if he felt that St. Paul’s 
was even hotter than the tropics. 

What was he to do? All eyes were upon him; no friendly 
verger was at hand. 
end of one of the rows of seats, drew himself up at attention, 
and made a superb sweeping Sign of the Cross. I am sure that 
at that moment he was prepared for martyrdom, and fit to go 
straight to Heaven. He had shown the Christian Pass-word. 
Some noble Christian women smartly responded, “Pass friend, 
all’s well’; or shall I say, with the neighborly and courteous 
grace of Christian manners, they somehow managed to make 
way for him and find him a place. 

Our two yellow and black brothers found the Sign not only an 
honorable badge, but also an extremely useful Sign of Witness. 
There was no mistaking the Sign or the interpretation thereof 
as they made it. 

Safe in thy forehead keep 
The mark of Jesus set. 


And when Thy Lord and thou, 

Thou from the grave, and He 

From Heaven, shall meet, upon thy brow 
A glorious Cross shall be. 


The “ Mark of Jesus” may be safely set in our foreheads; but 
it must be confessed that when some of us make the Sign of the 
Cross, we make it in very strange ways. 

If we attempt to make the Sign of Triumph, let us make it 
a real and unmistakable Sign. Let it be a real Sign from fore- 
head to breast, from shoulder to shoulder: a Sign which means 
something, a Sign which expresses that we are boldly gathering 
up the whole of ourselves, with all our heart, with all our mind, 
with all our soul, and with all our strength, to witness to our 
faith and to testify that we are in the ranks of Christ crucified. 
Let me again quote John Keble: 


When soldiers take their Sovereign’s fee, 
And swear his own to be, 

The Royal Badge on forehead bold 

To show to young and old, 

Nor may we hide for fear or shame 

The persecuted Name. 


We have been reminded that this year of grace 1933 is a Holy 
Year, for it is the Centenary of the lifting up of the Glorious 
Standard of the Holy Cross. In this year, therefore, the impor- 
tance and the meaning of the Sign of the Cross is brought vividly 
before all Christian people. One of the ways in which the Friars 
of St. Francis have marked the Centenary of the Cross is by 
planting on the summits of the Apennines about La Verna, where 
St. Francis received the Stigmata, a gigantic electric Cross. 
They, at least, are determined to let their Light shine before 
men; and the illuminated Sign of the Cross can be seen for miles 
in every direction. 

Might we not, at least in a humble way, do something to mark 
this solemn centenary by a much more well-defined and correct 
use of the Sign of our redemption? By all means, let a margin 





In desperation, he suddenly halted at the - 


be left for discretion and commonsense; but there are times when 
even a little rash witness might do good, and at least in our 
private and public devotions the deliberate and correct use of 
the Sign of the Cross would help us to learn to pray. It is an 
action which should help us to collect and to consecrate our 
thoughts. 





PERSONALITY DEFINED IN ANECDOTE 


HEN the annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society was 

raided in New York and broken up by a mob on one occa- 
sion early in its career, the speakers had to face a rowdy crowd 
as they left the hall. A gentleman was protecting tiny Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, Quaker leader and one of the speakers, but she 
was anxious about other women and urged him to go to their 
assistance. “Who will take care of you?” he asked. “This 


man,” she replied, quietly taking the arm of one of the roughest- 


looking men in the throng; “he will see me safe through.” And 
he did, dazed yet flattered by her confidence. The next day ina 
restaurant she saw the leader of that mob sitting at a table; she 
moved to the chief’s table and began talking with him. When 
she left he too was her friend.—Mary R. Beard in The American 
Scholar. 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE once sent a telegram to each 

of 12 friends, all men of great virtue and reputation and of 

considerable position in society. The message was worded: 

“Fly at once; all is discovered.” Within 24 hours, the story runs, 
all 12 had left the country.—F. L. Wellman, Gentlemen of the Jury. 


GLASGOW professor, in order to emphasize the value of 
observation, prepared a little cupful of kerosene, mustard, 
and castor oil, and calling the attention of his class to it, dipped a 
finger into the atrocious compound and then sucked his finger. 
He next passed the mixture around to the students who all did 
the same with the most dire results. When the cup returned 
and he observed the faces of his students, he remarked: 
“Gentlemen, I am afraid that you did not use your powers of 
observation. The finger that I put into the cup was not the same 
one that I stuck into my mouth.”—Grenfell, Forty Years for 
Labrador. 


WAS one day telling tales about my observations as a boy 

during the Civil War in central Kentucky. In the midst of 
my remarks General Sickles hobbled in on his crutches, and, 
learning that I was giving war reminiscences, came up and sat 
down in front of me, and I told what I could remember of his 
being carried off the battlefield of Gettysburg on a stretcher 
after one of his legs was shot off by a cannon-ball. When I had 
finished I asked him if I got the incident right. He said: “My 
corps held the key to the battlefield, and was fending off an awful 
charge of the Confederates. In the midst of it a grapeshot struck 
me in the knee and knocked me from my horse. My men, hear- 
ing that I was killed, fell into confusion and were about to re- 
treat. Knowing that if they did retreat the battle was lost to us, I 
had myself placed on a stretcher with a blanket over my crushed 
leg, lighted a cigar, was carried down my battle line, explaining 
to my men that I was not seriously hurt and exhorting them to 
stand firm—which they did, thereby saving the day. The battle 
was the turning point of the Civil War.”—Champ Clark, My 
Quarter Century of American Politics. 


AYOR BRYCE B. SMITH of Kansas City, Mo., tells 
this one: 

“T was a member of the party of American mayors that visited 
France last year. In Paris I was called upon to make a speech. 
I spoke for fifteen minutes. There wasn’t a bit of applause. 
I sat down and another man delivered a fiery oration in French. 
He was applauded at every pause. I joined in the applause until 
a neighbor whispered, ‘I wouldn’t applaud so much if I were you, 
mayor; that man is interpreting your own speech.’”—United 
Press. 











Nor only among non-Catholics is 
there a common idea that visions, revela- 
tions, ecstasies, and such-like supernatural 
happenings have almost wholly ceased since 
the Ages of Faith, and were never more rare 
than they are today. A little study of the 
biographies of modern mystics and other 
Catholic literature on the 
same subject will sur- 
prise those who hold this 
opinion. I take care to 
say Catholic literature, 
because nowadays, when 
people are sick of the 
materialism rife a century 
ago, there is a more gen- 
eral interest in things un- 
seen, and you may pick 
up any day a book or 
pamphlet purporting to 
deal with mysticism, and 
find that it merely recom- 
mends Spiritism or Bud- 
dhism, or some other 
equally false and un- 
healthy “ism.” 

Among modern mys- 
tics we have the Vener- 
able Gemma Galgani, 
who is to be beatified by 
Pope Pius XI on May 16. 


HE was born at Cami- 
gliano, near Lucca, in 
Tuscany, Italy, March 
12, 1878, but lived nearly 
all her short life of 
twenty-five years in 
Lucca. Until she was 
seventeen, her life was 
that of any ordinarily de- 
vout girl; but her loving 
unselfishness at home and 
her faithfulness to her 
daily Mass, Communion 
and meditation were pre- 
paring her for undreamed 
of graces. 

Precious and to be 
wholeheartedly followed 
are individual spiritual 
attractions—special de- 
votions, as we call them. 
They are God’s chosen 
trysting place with the soul. For Gemma 
He appointed Calvary. As a child of nine, 
during a retreat before her first Com- 
munion, she was so distressed at listening 
to a description of Our Lord’s sufferings by 
one of the nuns that she had to be kept in 
bed the next day with a high temperature. 
This was no mere result of an unusually 
impressionable temperament. We are told 


‘ 





GEMMA GALGANI 


By Atun M. Evneb 


that she had not a vivid imagination; while 
her self-control was extraordinary. 

In 1895, the series of visions which was 
to last all her life began by an apparition 
of her Guardian Angel, who reproved her 
for having worn a gold watch, chain and 
cross. ‘‘The only jewels that become the 


GEMMA GALGANI. BORN, MARCH 
12, 1878. DIED, APRIL II, 1903 





bride of a crucified King are thorns and 
the cross,’’ said he, pronouncing the words 
slowly, and so vanished. Our Lord, too, 
began to appear to her, and a great desire 
to suffer and “‘to help Jesus in His suffer- 
ings” arose in her heart. 

Her longings were answered. Her 
mother was already dead, and in 1897, her 
father died leaving his once prosperous 
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family in great poverty. Then Gemma had 
to suffer a painful illness lasting many 
months. For the second time she bore the 
torture of a surgical operation, refusing an 
anesthetic; but it was unsuccessful, and the 
doctors gave her up. It was during this 
illness that St. (then Blessed) Gabriel, 
the young Passionist 
Saint, first appeared to 
her, smiling at her, and 
calling her sorella mia 
(my little sister). He re- 
turned daily to say with 
Gemma the prayers of a 
novena she had been 
urged to make to St. 
(then Blessed) Margaret 
Mary Alacoque. A com- 
plete and instantaneous 
cure was the answer. 
Though Gemma’s long- 
ing to be a Passionist nun 
was never fulfilled, she 
became a tertiary of the 
Order, and during the 
last three years of her life 
was directed by a Pas- 
sionist Father, afterwards 
her biographer. 


* OULD you love 
Me truly?” Our 
Lord said one day to 
Gemma, showing her His 
five wounds. “Learn first 
to suffer: suffering teaches 
how to love.” On June 8, 
1899, eve of the feast of the 
Sacred Heart, Our Lady 
appeared to her, and un- 
der her sheltering mantle 
Gemma received the great 
grace and suffering of the 
stigmata or wounds of 
Our Lord. “Jesus ap- 
peared: His Wounds were 
open; no blood came 
forth, but burning flames. 
In a flash, these flames 
touched my hands, feet 
and heart. . . . I should 
have fallen, but My 
Mother upheld me, keep- 
ing me under her mantle. 
I remained for several hours in that posi- 
tion; then my Mother kissed me on the fore- 
head and everything disappeared . . .” 
But the bleeding wounds and the pain 
remained, and could not permanently be 
hid. Gemma was forced to tell one of her 
aunts. She held out her hands, saying, 
with the pathetic simplicity of a hurt 
child, ‘‘Just look what Jesus has done to 
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me \ prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country, and holy people 
1d their family circle a comfort- 
able place in which to be Saints. It is so 
difficult for us ordinary folk to believe that 
Tommy or Annie, whom we have known all 
our lives and who have always seemed just 
ody else, are really mysterious 
beings e St. Francis of Assisi or St. 
Catherine of Sienna; and Gemma’s family, 
other very ordinary Christians, 

) have thought these strange hap- 
i kind of disgrace 
ng which re- 
spectable people of com- 
mon sense leave to the 
Saints, whose business 
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I 7S are. 
Moreover, the stigmata 
Gemma’s only 
singu The chance 
word of blas- 
phemy would produce in 
her an agony and sweat 
of blood such -as the 
blasphemy of sin caused ° 
Him Whose Passion she 
shared. The 
yne of her aunts 
witnessed this, her hot 
temper, roused 
verhaps, by fear 
than anything else, rose 
she declared 
what she would 
Gemma if she 
it once explain 
ining. of these 
and that she 
astonished 
the world quite enough. 


ei HE good woman’s 
[Tt irk was worse 
bite.- At heart 
her aunts were really fond 
of Gemma, and were only 
at length and with diffi- 
rsuaded to let her 
invitation to 
home with a 
ne Signorina Gi- 
annini who lived with 
her brother and his fam- 
household 
was a member 
ing the last two and a 
of her life. 
é r secret was rev- 
erence nd discreetly kept. Her good 
friend was yet living in Lucca a few years 
ago was ever ready to talk to any 
understanding listener of her beloved 
Gemma and to show the little black bodice 
she always wore patched till hardly a trace 
riginal stuff is left. 
\fter their first appearance the stigmata 
were renewed every week for nearly two 
\bout eight o’clock on Thursday 
g Gemma would enter into ecstasy, 
and red marks would suddenly appear on 
the backs and palms of her hands, gradu- 
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ally opening into wounds, in shape an 
irregular circle in the palms and oblong 
on the back of the hands. In the palm a 
hard protuberance formed over the wound, 
like the head of a very large nail. From 
all five wounds the blood flowed even to 
the ground. Sometimes, instead of form- 
ing gradually from under the skin within 
the space of five or six minutes, the wounds 
were opened instantaneously from without, 
as though pierced by invisible nails, and 
Gemma’s whole body would tremble with 
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agony. About three o’clock on Friday 
afternoon the ecstasy ended, the bleeding 
ceased, the wounds gradually closed, and 
by the following day, or at latest by Sun- 
day, nothing but a whitish mark was left 
in the place of the wounds. 

Any sudden quickening of the love that 
burnt in Gemma’s heart and even burnt 
her very flesh with a mysterious physical 
heat, was enough to open the wound in her 
side; though how often this happened is 
not known, since she did her best to hide 
the wonder, wearing thick linen bandages 


which she washed secretly. The wounds 
in the hands and feet, on the contrary, 
only once opened out of the accustomed 
time. This was during the visit of a 
Passionist Father who came suspecting 
the whole matter to be an illusion. He 
asked God to give him some tangible sign 
that the wonders were of heavenly origin. 
“Without saying a word to a living soul,”’ 
he tells us, “I specified two: a sweat of 
blood and the formation of the stigmata.” 
He came upon Gemma at her prayers. 
“TI saw her in ecstasy 
wholly transfigured. . . . 
I drew near: from her 
face, head and hands, and 
doubtless, from every 
part of her body flowed 
red blood which dried be- 
fore reaching the ground. 
This lasted half an hour.” 
That same evening, a 
Tuesday, he witnessed 
the appearance of the 
stigmata, and went away 
fully convinced. 


S though these suffer- 
ings were not en- 
ough to satisfy her love, 
in 1901, Gemma begged 
of Our Lord a share in 
the pain of His scourging. 
Signorina Giannini hes 
described what followed: 
“On the first Friday of 
March I saw that Gem- 
ma was suffering nore 
than usual during her 
ecstasy. I took one of 
her arms; it bore great, 
red stripes. I applied a 
handkerchief; it was 
stained with blood. ... 
I heard her say, ‘Are 
they your stripes, Jesus?’ 
... This was renewed, 
with ever greater vehe- 
mence, on the other three 
Fridays of March. On 
the second Friday the 
body was torn; on the 
third you could almost 
see the bones; on the 
fourth it was something 
unspeakable; there were 
wounds everywhere. ... 
After two or three days 
they disappeared without 
leaving any trace. I wanted once to band- 
age two of these wounds; but they became 
inflamed instead of closing up, and I could 
not remove the dressing without giving 
great pain; they gradually healed of them- 
selves. The others closed up without de- 
lay.” 

When asked why this invisible scourging 
produced first stripes and afterwards deep 
cuts, Gemma said, “‘ First it was rods; now 
it is scourges.”” She also bore the crown of 
thorns, which was renewed weekly like the 
other stigmata, and often preceded them. 
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She would be sitting at table when sud- 
denly drops of blood would appear on her 
forehead and run down her face in ever- 
quickening succession. She received, too, 
the deep wound which the Cross is said to 
have made in Our Lord’s shoulder, and the 
pain of this wound remained for some 
time after its disappearance with the other 
marks of the Passion, and made her walk 
slightly on one side. 

Gemma had often begged Our Lord to 
take away the outward signs of her share in 
His sufferings, but not 
until 1g90z, when sec- 
onded by the bidding of 
her confessor, was the 
prayer granted. And 
when the stigmata had 
finally disappeared, it was 
replaced by the other 
pains of the Passion: dis- 
location of the bones on 
the Cross, the burning 
thirst, the mental and 
spiritual agony. 


[3 is noteworthy that, 
in spite of these suffer- 
ings, of the violence of 
the devil—who would ap- 
pear ‘in bodily form and 
beat her murderously— 
of eating barely enough 
to sustain life, Gemma 
was in good health from 
the time of her miracu- 
lous cure until her last 
iliness. She was not thin, 
had a healthy color and 
even, says her biographer, 
“real muscular vigor.” 
Gemma was not only a 
suffering seer. The more 
awful ecstasies of the 
Passion were relieved by 
other visions full of charm 
and childlike happiness. 
The unbeliever’s idea 
that the visions of the 
Saints are mere images 
produced by the imagina- 
tion is, like most errors, 
not unmixed with truth. 
As long as we are on 
earth; knowledge reaches 
our mind through our 
senses and imagination; 
and (except in the rarer 
case of purely intellectual 
visions, which are seen neither by the eye 
of the body nor by any help from the 
imagination) when God shows something 
wholly spiritual, such as these faculties 
could not perceive as it is, He allows it to 
assume the form which will best represent 
it to the mind of the seer. The vision will 
’ therefore take its color from the mentality 
and imagination of the person who sees it. 
To those who think to discredit the 
reality of St. Joan of Arc’s visions by 
suggesting that they probably took the 
form of some statue or picture in the village 


church, it might be replied that such is by 
no means impossible. St. Michael being a 
pure spirit, without a body, might well 
have appeared to Joan in a guise already 
familiar to her and by which she would 
recognize him. God told St. Bridget of 
Sweden that He showed her spiritual 
things, not as they really were, but as she 
was able to understand them, and that in 
this life we could bear to see neither angel 
nor devil as they are, but should die with 
delight at sight of an angel, or with horror 
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at the sight of a devil. This explains the 
crudeness of certain medieval visions of the 
next world, and even seeming contradic- 
tions between the visions of different Saints, 
whose canonization, moreover, ‘does not 
imply the Church’s warrant for the in- 
fallibility of their revelations 

Gemma saw her Guardian Angel habitu- 
ally, and it would be interesting to know 
how he appeared to her She probably 
saw him like the pictured angels of our 
nursery days, winged, with white robe and 
shining hair; for Gemma was all her life a 


child in the best sense, and her biographer 
names simplicity as her characteristic 
virtue. He, good Father, was at first 
even a little disconcerted at the familiarity 
with which Gemma treated her Angel, and 
reproved her for pride If the Angel 
appeared- in the morning before Mass, 
when all her thoughts were of the coming 
Communion, she would ask him not to 
talk, saying she had something far better to 
do, or (with a child’s half-teasing smile, 
one imagines), “I’ve got Someone much 
better than you; I’m 
going to Jesus.”’ 

Father Germano, who 
frequently heard Gem- 
ma’s general confession, 
declares that she was 
never guilty of a fully 
deliberate venial sin. The 
following avowal gives an 
idea as to how much 
gravity there was in the 
failings that made her 
believe herself the worst 
of sinners: “Lately I 
have committed a great 
fault; it is a wonder God 
did not strike me to the 
earth. Signor 
Lorenzo had given me an 
account to add up. I 
gave my mind to it rather 
too much, perhaps, and I 
lost sight of the presence 
of God; it was hardly the 
space of a minute, and I 
soon recovered myself. 

I asked God's 
pardon, and He gave it 
at once.” 


O us, imperfect, such 

purity of conscience 
is almost terrifying; but 
the angels are seemingly 
less easy to please. What 
the “great fault’? was 
this time we ‘do not 
know, but, “Yesterday 
at dinner,” wrote 
Gemma to Father Ger- 
mano, “I looked up and 
saw the Angel looking 
severely at me. Pres- 
ently ...I looked at 
him again, but I quickly 
lowered my eyes; heav- 
ens! how angry he was! 
‘You are not ashamed,’ he said, ‘to com- 
mit faults in my presence?’ Some of his 
looks were terrifying. I did nothing but 
cry. Unable to bear it any longer, I 
begged my God and my heavenly Mother 
to take him away from me. He kept saying 
to me every now and then, ‘I’m ashamed 
of you.’.. I hadn’t the courage to 
speak to him ...I should have liked 
to ask his pardon; but when he’s angry 
like that, there’s no chance of getting it. 
Last night, I could not get to sleep. At 
last, about two o’clock in the morning, I 
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saw him draw near to me; he laid his hand 
on my forehead, saying, ‘Go to sleep, bad 
girl,’—and I have not seen him since.” 
On another like occasion, when her 
Angel seemed ashamed, as she said, to 
stay beside her, Gemma, believing, in her 
simplicity, that others, too, saw both their 


own angels and hers, said to Father Ger- 
mano: “Perhaps it would be as well, 
Father, if you told my Angel not to let 
others see him, but to keep hidden.” 
Usually the Angel was all kindness, and 
even serviceable. Be- 
cause she had no stamp, 
or for some other reason, 
Gemma would give him 


letters to deliver; and 
though Father Germano, 
in his humility, makes 


no mention of himself in 
this connection, we are 
told in the short account 
of his life added to a later 
edition of Gemma’s bio- 


graphy that as many as 
twenty-four of her letters 
were brought to him by 
this heavenly postman. 
Once, Signora Giannini 
having been witness of 
the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a letter from 
Gemma to Father Ger- 
mano, asked him at what 
time he had received it. 
“During Matins,” he 
answered. Now the Pas- 
sionists chant Matins at 
one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, an hour when, as- 
suredly, no mortal post- 
man goes his rounds. 


UR Lady was Gem- 


ma’s ‘‘ heavenly 
Mother,’’ her “dear 
Mama’’—a word difficult 


to translate, the same 
word in English being now 
prim and old-fashioned, 
while the more modern 
‘“Mummie’’ is still mere 
nursery slang. What could 


be more charming or 
more naive than this 
account of one of Our 
Lady’s apparitions to 


her? ‘‘Who would ever 
have thought that my 
dear Mama would visit me this evening? 
I should never have dared think of it, 
because of my bad behavior; but she had 
pity on me. I felt great inward recollec- 
tion; then, as often happens, my head went 
(such is Gemma’s usual description of her 
entrance into ecstasy) and I found myself, 
it seemed to me, with the Mother of 
Sorrows She took me on her knees, 
made me rest my head on her shoulder, 
and held me there for some moments . . . 
‘Do you love me alone?’ she asked me from 
time to time. ‘Oh, no,’ I answered, ‘I 


love Someone better than you.’ ‘Who is 
that?’ she asked, pretending not to under- 
stand. ‘Someone Who is very dear to me, 
dearer than all the world; I love Him so 
much that I would shed all my blood for 
Him... .’ ‘But tell me who it is,’ she 
demanded again impatiently. ‘If you had 
come the day before yesterday, Mother, 
you would have found Him with me He 
does not come often. . . . I know that in 
keeping away from me, He wants to see if I 
can forget Him.’ But the more He hides, 
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the more I am beside myself with love 
for Him.’ 

“Who is it, then?’ repeated Mary. 

“*No, I witl not tell you,’ I said again 
‘Do you know Mama dear, His beauty is 
like yours; He has the same hair, colored.’ 
Then the sweet Mother, caressing me, 
asked again, ‘But, my child, tell me then 
who it is you mean.’ 

“Don’t you understand?’ I cried very 
loudly, ‘I mean Jesus, Jesus!’ ‘Say it 
again louder,’ said the heavenly Mother; 
then, looking at me with a sweet smile, she 





“pressed me warmly to her heart and added, 


‘Yes, love Him, love Him dearly, and love 
Him alone.’ ‘Don’t be afraid,’ I answered, 
‘No one in the world but Jesus shall ever 
have my affection.’ She clasped me again, 
and kissed me on the forehead. Then I 
woke, and found myself lying on the 
ground, close to the crucifix.” 

Gemma frequently spoke aloud during 
her ecstasies, thus unconsciously revealing 
to those about her much of what she then 
saw and heard. Father Germano has 
described his first meet- 
ing with Gemma, and 
the ecstasy he afterwards 
witnessed. He had been 
very loth to undertake 
Gemma’s direction, be- 
ing, as he said, “slow on 
principle to admit the 
working of God in these 
extraordinary happen- 
ings, especially in the 
case of women.” 


UT once in her pres- 
ence he was filled 
with involuntary venera- 
tion, which was increased 
by what followed. During 
dinner, Gemma, feeling 
the approach of ecstasy, 
went to her room, 
whither Father Ger- 
mano was soon sum- 
moned_ by _ Signorina 
Giannini. Here Gemma 
was wrestling with the 
Divine justice on behalf 
of a sinner, whom she 
named—a man whom she 
had already warned to 
change his life, though 
he bore a good reputa- 
tion. “Save him, Jesus, 
save him. ... Be kind, 
Jesus, do not speak to 
me so.... You will 
save me and not him? 
... Say that You will 
save him....” Our 
Lord revealed to her the 
man’s sins with their 
least circumstances. She 
repeated them, terrified, 
then took up her weapons 
again, turning to Our 
Lady—always her last 
resource in such straits. 
“ Are you going to say no toYour Mother?” 
This time the victory was won, and Gem- 
ma, radiant, returned to herself. A few 
minutes later, a stranger called to see 
Father Germano, and, kneeling down in 
tears, asked him to hear his confession. 
It was Gemma’s sinner. He confessed the 
sins she had named, forgetting only one, 
of which Father Germano was able to 
remind him. 
These extraordinary people are all very 
well, perhaps you will say, but they are 
not much use to everyday folk like our- 
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selves who have no time for ecstasies and 
long prayers or other spiritual luxuries. In 
truth, the biographies of the mystics do 
read as though their lives were made up of 
such things, but that is because it is chiefly 
the extraordinary that is recorded. It is 
not thought worth-while to describe that 
part of their life which was like that of 
everyone else. From the time she left 
school, the greater part of Gemma’s life 
was spent in everyday household work. 
While living with the Gianninis she 
helped the servants in the nursery, 
kitchen and housework, and, save for the 
morning Mass and Communion and the 
evening Benediction, would have worked 
all day, had not Signorina Giannini in- 


sisted on an occasional rest. Even then, 
Gemma always had some knitting or 
sewing in her hand. Her intellectual as 
well as her practical capacities were above 
the average. She had an extraordinary 
facility in writing verse, and could em- 
broider beautifully; but she liked better to 
knit or mend, because such work was 
humbler and made less show. 


HOUGH, as she had told Our Lady, 

she loved no one “beside Jesus,” in 
Him she loved with an intensity that was 
natural as well as supernatural. Even 
during the terrible sufferings of her last 
illness, her thoughts were all for others. 
Any sweetmeats that were brought her she 


put aside for the Giannini babies at their 
next visit, and would meet with ready 
laughter and repartee the jokes with which 
their elders sought to cheer her. 

Gemma Galgani is a Saint of our day. 
Within the short space of twenty-five years 
(she died on Holy Saturday, April 11, 
1903) she attained to religious perfection. 
As the process for her beatification 
comes to a successful end, she will be raised 
to the Church’s altars, not for her visions, 
ecstasies, stigmata, but for her unfailing 
patience, courage, kindliness and humility 
—a conformity with Christ Crucified more 
precious than that of bearing .His bodily 
wounds, .and one from which no one, 
whatever his state, is debarred. 





Hitler's 


So much has been happening in 
Europe, as well as in America, since the 
beginning of the new year that any corre- 
spondent commenting from month ,to 
month can only be expected to indicate 
general tendencies. In justice to readers, 
as well as in self-defense, I feel obliged to 
emphasize that warnihg. 

My article in the March issue of THE 
SIGN, for instance, recorded (what was well 
known at the time) that Hitler’s party in 
Germany had been steadily losing ground, 
and that it was acutely divided by personal 
dissensions among its leaders. Yet within 
a month, and before my article could be 
published, the German situation had been 
transformed. Hitler, although he was no- 


toriously less popular than he had been last 


year—he had lost two million votes in the 
previous election—suddenly found his op- 
portunity to obtain the Chancellorship, 
owing to the deadlock which had arisen 
among the other parties. 

He has since gained enormously in popu- 
larity as well as in prestige; and he has 
apparently obtained the powers of a dic- 
tator for the next four years at least. But 
while conditions are changing so fast it 
would be quite mistaken to assume that 
Hitler is necessarily entrenched in Ger- 
many as firmly as Mussolini in Italy or as 
Stalin in Russia. It is by no means im- 
possible that Hitler himself may be super- 
seded by one or other of his chief lieu- 
tenants; it is equally possible that before 
long he will be compelled to fight against 
some of his present associates, and he may 
triumph over them. 

The elections in Germany have, of course, 
confirmed the new régime. Hitler has 
emerged triumphantly so far, as the strong 
man of the triumvirate which Hindenburg 


neasy Partnership 
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placed in control. The triumvirate consists 
of Hitler as Chancellor, with the full force 
of his National Socialist (or Nazi) move- 
ment at his back; von Papen as Vice- 
Chancellor, chiefly because he was Hinden- 
burg’s close confidant and was supposed to 
have great influence with the moderate 
Catholics; and Hugenberg, the Nationalist 
newspaper owner and industrial magnate, 
who has his own following among the reac- 
tionary Nationalists. 

This combination of Nazis and reaction- 
ary Nationalists has carried all before it by 
swift and determined action; but no one 
can say how long the combination will hold 
together. The Nazis are definitely a popu- 
lar organization supported mainly by the 
lower middle class and by the more 
Nationalist sections. of the working class 
who have regarded Hitler as a leader of the 
poor. Hugenberg, on the contrary, stands 
for capitalist organization in its most tyran- 
nical form; and he is a wholehearted advo- 
cate of restoring the Hohenzollern mon- 
archy. The fact that Hitler, when he 
became Chancellor, had to accept Hugen- 
berg as Economic Dictator showed that his 
hands were to some extent -tied.. It is 
scarcely conceivable that the two move- 
ments can continue to combine harmoni- 
ously for long, once their first objectives 
have been gained. 

Much has been done with extraordinary 
rapidity to achieve those first objectives. 
What was common to both parties was the 
appeal for a national renascence, and for 
a determined uprising against the restric- 
tions placed upon Germany after the Great 
War. To insist upon Germany’s right to 
arm and to be treated on the same footing 
as any other Great Power was a demand 
which found support everywhere. Hitler 





had organized the masses; while Hugenberg 
had financed and organized the aristo- 
cratic forces, which treated Hitler with 
open contempt and refused even to invite 
him to their celebrations when they were 
holding joint demonstrations in the same 
districts. They also had in common the 
desire which most Germans feel instinc- 
tively for strong government, and a real 
hatred of democratic and parliamentary 
methods which have been a complete fail- 
ure in Germany. 


Hitler Dominating 


OW that the Treaty of Versailles has 
been so publicly defied and that 
Germany swarms with armed organizations 
of several kinds under official auspices the 
chief part of the common program of Nazis 
and Nationalists has been accomplished. 
The burning of the Reichstag building was 
equally satisfactory to both parties in the 
alliance. They have also achieved their 
common purpose by imprisoning all the 
Communist deputies. Obviously a new 
stage has now. been reached, and it re- 
mains to be seen how far the alliance can 
continue. 

In the meantime Hitler has succeeded in 
dominating the other partners. Herr von 
Papen certainly counts for next to nothing, 
unless he can act as an intermediary be- 
tween Hitler and the Catholics and the 
Bavarians. Hugenberg also must be 
feeling that the scales are very heavily 
weighted against him. Economic recon- 
struction will have to begin very soon; 
and it is scarcely possible that Hitler and 
he will have the same ideas in regard to 
social reforms. 

For the time being, the new régime has 
been concerned almost entirely in eliminat- 
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ing its opponents, and in gaining a firm 
grip upon the whole machinery of govern- 
ment. The situation in Parliament was 
greatly simplified by imprisoning all the 
Communist deputies, which removed a 
large portion of the opposition by force. 
Newspapers have been suppressed and 
generally terrorized; great cities have been 
deprived of their mayors and local coun- 
cils; there has been a thorough purging of 
the civil service; even Bavaria and the 
other States, which a month ago were 
proclaiming that they would never submit 
to dictation from Berlin, have been swiftly 
brought under control. 


Prussianism Revived 


O that extent Hitler and his friends 

have shown that they not only possess 
greater determination than even Bis- 
marck showed, but have the power to 
override all opposition for the time being. 
Hitler has apparently triumphed all along 
the line. But he has provoked immense 
hostility, which is all the more dangerous 
to him in the fact that so many different 
classes and sections have been rendered 
speechless. If he could count upon the 
alliance with the Nationalists as abso- 
lutely secure he might face the future with 
full confidence. But he is not even secure 
in the leadership of his own party. 

Those divisions in his own party which 
seemed likely to wreck his movement only 
a few months ago, if the existing régime 
could have held together long enough, 
have in fact been fully apparent during 
the past month. His two principal 
lieutenants are Captain Goering and Herr 
Goebbels, and they have already been 
showing reluctance to obey their chief. 
When the new régime was being so dis- 
graced by violent outrages against in- 
dividuals all over Germany, Hitler himself 
appealed vehemently for their cessation 
and insisted that orders must be implicitly 
obeyed. But on the same day Goering 
delivered a speech which was virtually an 
incitement to further outrages, declaring 
that the Nazi movement had always said 
that it would have revenge upon its ene- 
mies, and that “accounts were now being 
settled.” 

The Press censorship is still so strict in 
Germany that it is almost impossible to 
know how far these individual outrages 
have been allowed to continue. It is 
apparently true that Goering has con- 
doned and almost encouraged them, while 
Hitler has tried to prevent them. But, 
apart from that issue, there is another 
factor which may either help Hitler in the 
long run or else lead to his overthrow. The 
movement which he has created is ob- 
viously a revival of the Prussianism of 
Germany before the War with all its old 
traditions of strong government and of 
arrogant contempt for the weak. But 
Hitler himself is not a Prussian, whereas 
Goering and Goebbels are. Their men- 
tality and outlook are not the same as his; 
and they certainly represent much more 


faithfully than he does the mentality of the 
new régime. 

Hitler, as is well-known, was not even a 
German citizen until he was admitted to 
German citizenship not long ago, by a 
technical process, in order that he might 
become a candidate for the Presidency 
against Hindenburg. He was born across 
the Austrian. border and, like almost 
everybody else in the little village whence 
he comes, he was brought up as a Catholic. 
He is in fact an Austrian Catholic who, 
by a. strange chance has become the 
Chancellor of Protestant Germany. His 
orthodoxy as a Catholic is certainly far 
from correct. He-has even openly defied 
the Church in Germany by attending the 
Protestant service which inaugurated the 
new Reichstag; while von Papen as a 
Catholic attended the Catholic ceremony 
on the same day, with the other Catholic 
members of the Government and of Par- 
liament. When complaints were made of 
this, Hitler issued a public statement 
explaining that the Catholic bishops had 
denounced his movement, and that he 
could not be expected to attend a Catholic 
service until they showed proper deference 
to the new régime. 

To that extent he has conciliated the 
Prussian Protestants, but the fundamental 
difference of outlook and of tradition be- 
tween him and his Prussian allies must 
always exist. Sooner or later it is certain 
to produce distrust and discontent be- 
tween them. On the other hand, however, 
his Catholic upbringing may be of real 
value to him in the enormously difficult 
problems which lie ahead. Even yet he 
has scarcely shown what his program is to 
be. The Junkers and the die-hards of the 
old aristocracy, who treated him with 
such disdain only a few months ago, have 
had to acclaim him as the leader of Ger- 
many’s resurrection. The Crown Prince 
has fraternized with him and appeared in 
public with him. But the Crown Prince 
had to listen from the diplomatic box while 
he announced that there could be no 
question of a restoration of the Hohen- 
zollerns; and it would be interesting to 
know what was said in private after 
that public assembly, when the Crown 
Prince and his friends discussed it after- 
wards. 


Opposition to Hitler 


UGENBERG certainly can not feel 
satisfied with the new régime. He is 
nominally the Economic Dictator, in har- 
ness with the former housepainter who has 
preached so many Utopian programs for 
the unemployed and for the badly paid 
masses. The restorationists who have sup- 
ported Hitler’s popular agitation, in the 
fond belief that they could control the new 
régime once he became Chancellor, can 
not be expected to feel the same enthusiasm 
which they felt a month ago. And in the 
Nazi party itself neither Goering nor 
Goebbels are likely to see eye to eye for 
long with Hitler, once he has to undertake 





the serious tasks of reconstruction and of 
foreign policy. 

In Bavaria, for the time being, the 
threatened resistance has been trampled 
down. In the Catholic Rhineland, the 
armed forces of the Nazis—acting as 
auxiliaries to the police and military under 
orders to shoot ruthlessly if they encoun- 
tered any opposition—have overthrown the 
popular local governments. The Mayor 
of Cologne, after ten years of office, has 
been dismissed and sent away; and the 
same thing has happened in many other 
important places. Sooner or later the re- 
action against the new régime in these great 
Catholic centers will present a most 
formidable problem. It is only one of 
many similar problems; because the 
Socialists as well as the Communists have 
been driven underground, while the bar- 
barous campaign against the Jews under 
the instigation of Goering has aroused in- 
ternational forces which will hamper and 
cripple the new régime at every turn. 


An Important Minority 


ET it is easy to exaggerate the difficul- 

ties. Mussolini in Italy was the leader 

of a popular agitation which drew its first 
following, just as Hitler has done, from the 
masses who would otherwise have been 
Socialist. He, too, was a Catholic by 
birth yet fiercely anticlerical in his youth; 
and even now he is constantly suspected 
among Catholics. He, too, led a national 
renascence which appealed in time to the 
aristocratic nationaljsts who at first des- 
pised and hated him. He, too, challenged 
the Masonic forces which were able to 
mobilize international influence against 
him; although he never openly persecuted 
the Jews as Hitler’s Government has done. 
The future stability of the new régime 
in Germany will undoubtedly depend 
enormously upon whether it can establish 
working relations with the Catholics. 
But, whereas Italy is all Catholic or 
nothing, Germany is predominantly Protes- 
tant. The minority of Catholics, even 
though they amount to one-third of the 
whole population, are still only a minority 
in a country which has in the fairly recent 
past bitterly oppressed the Church. Mus- 
solini had won his greatest victory when 
he came to terms with the Church; but for 
Hitler the Catholic Church in Germany 
can only insure him the support of one- 
third of the country. That one-third, 
however, is enormously important, because 
it is so strongly concentrated in certain 
States.. Until he has come to terms with 
the Catholics, he will have Bavaria against 
him and most of the densely populated 
Rhineland as well as Saxony and Baden. 
The Catholic leaders have been quietly 
watching events, awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. They know that a great number 
of Catholics have voted for Hitler in the 
last elections, swept into the great current 
of patriotic revival and revolt against the 
humiliations which Germany has suffered 
since 1918. But there never was a more 
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completely emotional election; and no one 
can foresee how Hitler will rise to the quite 
different demands made upon him when 
he has to become a legislator instead of an 
agitator. In so far as he has succeeded in 
stopping Communist and atheist propa- 
ganda, Catholics of every kind will sym- 
pathize with his efforts to stamp out 
anarchy. Dr. Briining and Monsignor 
Kaas, as the leaders of the Catholic Centre, 
have up to the present adopted an attitude 
of neutrality, expressing satisfaction, when- 
ever possible, with certain measures which 
have been taken, while skilfully striving to 
assert the right to free criticism. 

Meanwhile, the whole balance of Euro- 
pean relations has been upset by Hitler’s 
triumph. Austria has declared a dictator- 
ship to forestall any attempt by the Aus- 
trian Nazis to establish a Hitlerite régime 
aiming at immediate union with Germany. 
Italy is unquestionably friendly to the new 
régime in Germany; and France is thor- 
oughly alarmed at the prospect of an 
alliance between the two Fascist Powers, 
which are both deeply concerned to gain 
territories at the expense of France. The 
Disarmament Conference seemed to be on 
the verge of final shipwreck, in face of that 
new situation, when Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald undertook his mission to Geneva 
and to Rome in a supreme effort to bring 
about reconciliation. 


European Reactions 


OW far any practical result may be 
expected from the proposed new 
Pact for peace between the four great 
Powers in Europe, it is impossible to guess. 
For the time being its chances seem to be 
far from favorable. England is determined 
to avoid any entanglement with European 
quarrels over the Treaty of Versailles, but 
the danger of war is so great that an im- 
mense effort had to be made. By getting 
Mussolini to declare definitely that he 
has no military alliance with Germany, 
Mr. MacDonald has done something to 
restore confidence. But such a military 
treaty could be made quickly at any time, 
and its present existence or non-existence 
makes little real difference. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has at least rescued the Disarma- 
ment Conference from immediate break- 
down, by putting forward practical sugges- 
tions on a more limited scale which have 
been adopted as the basis for discussion. 
Something at least has been gained by 
mobilizing Mussolini at this juncture on 
behalf of a pact for peace. His influence 
with the new régime in Germany is natur- 
ally great. But Italy, no less than Ger- 
many, has insistent claims against France. 
Revision of the Treaty of Versailles has 
become a question of actual politics only 
because war seems almost inevitable if 
there is no such revision. But what re- 
visions would France be willing to accept. 
It is unthinkable that she should give up 
Alsace and Lorraine. It is scarcely less 
difficult to believe that she would concede 
the Italian claim to part of her territory in 


Northern Africa. The immediate demand 
of Germany is that the Polish Corridor, 
which separates East Prussia from the 
rest of Germany, should be abolished. But 
France is deeply committed to supporting 
Poland in the present territorial arrange- 
ments. She is also bound by many treaties 
and agreements to support the Little 
Entente in the Balkans, which was prac- 
tically created by France since 1920. 

The real danger is that if Italy and Ger- 
many do unite, their combined demands 
upon France will increase in strength; and 
sooner or later France will be faced with 
overt defiance. The position is ominously 
like that which existed in Europe in 1914, 
when Germany was ringed round by the 
alliance between France and England and 
Russia, and felt that, if her ambitions 
were ever to be gratified, she must strike at 
once. There must be many professional 
soldiers in France who feel that France is 
in a similar position now, and that if 
Germany and Italy are allowed to join 
forces against her it will be too late to 
strike. If that view were to prevail, then 
it would seem most likely that France 
would strike first against Italy, as the more 
vulnerable of the two Powers. War may 
come out of the Balkans once again, as the 
result of present national unrest in Jugo- 
slavia, where the anti-Italian agitation is 
a constant danger to peace. 

It was no mere act of courtesy that led 
Mr. MacDonald and his Foreign Minister 


to call upon the Pope and his Secretary of 
State when they were in Rome the other 
day. No other influence in the world can 
do so much to allay national hatreds and 
rivalries as the Holy See. If Hitler comes 
to terms with the Catholic parties, which 
he has begun by attacking so fiercely, 
there will be an immediate moderating 
effect upon his foreign policy. So also in 
France and in Italy. 


Danger of Nationalism 


XAGGERATED nationalism, as the 
Pope has protested again and again in 
the past ten years, is the chief cause of war. 
Hitlerism is essentially the same doctrine 
which the Pope condemned in France in 
the Action Frangaise propaganda. It is 
the same too as Fascism in its undiluted 
form in Italy. In all countries where the 
State is exalted as being entitled to abso- 
lute. and unquestioning obedience, without 
regard to moral or religious obligations, 
there is a constant danger that inflamed 
ambitions will lead to war. 

Thus, Hitler’s open defiance of the 
Church of his fathers when he refused to 
attend the Catholic service to inaugurate 
the Reichstag was a bad omen for the 
preservation of peace. But much allow- 
ance must be made for the excitement of a 
counter-revolution. It is too early yet to 
assume that he will not settle down 
to more moderate and more responsible 
ways. 





Green 


“I saw him. . 
green fields.” —Shakespeare. 





By Theodora Bates Cogswell 


. play with flowers . 


Sit JOHN FALSTAFF, friend of prince and courtiers, 

Leader of good fellows in reckless revelry, 

Past desire for women, when life burned low within him, 
Had a fancy curious in such a one as he. 


Barefoot laddie, he wandered over pastures; 
Lowing cattle greeted him, innocent as they. 

Here with tender hand he plucked a freckled cowslip; 
Here he smiled in pleasure at the fragrant May. 


Soon or late to all comes the time of passing— 

Moment when in dimming light the near world yields— 
Then the inmost heart of us rises to the lips of us; 

Sir John the Roisterer babbled of green fields! 


Low, lush meadows where the brook wound smoothly, 
Trefoil, the signet of the Blessed Trinity, 

Golden flower-patterned to match the floor of Heaven— 
Welcome picture, surely, for dying eyes to see! 


Rare John Falstaff! who, libertine and scapegrace, 

Up and down the world where’er his bold feet trod 
Carried, secret treasure, the old, sweet vision, 

Kept to lead him smiling through the fields to God! 


Fields 


. . and a’ babbled of 














THE ILLIBERAL 
By Charles Willis Thompson ¥3% B E, RA L 


‘in gods of America, and probably of 
other countries, have always been Bally- 
hoo, Buncome, Blah, Bluff and Blague. 
The altar varies from decade to decade, 
for repetition makes for some dim sense 
of self-absurdity in the very worshipper, 
though he would deny it.. Some ten years 
ago Narcissus was calling himself an “In- 
tellectual.”” He called himself so until 
some sense of repetition to weariness—not 
the sense of humor, for that sense Narcis- 
sus, even mythically, never had and has 
not now—made him uneasy, and he dis- 
carded it. Its somewhat revolting meaning 
was that he and his clan were intellectual, 
and that nobody who differed from them 
was more than a clod.. Narcissus never 
discovered that he was funny, the laws of 
his being forbidding that, but he did find 
that his self-christening was becoming too 
much of a good thing. Nowadays the 
shoddy temple is erected, not to the “In- 
tellectual”’ who never was intellectual, but 
to the “Liberal” who never is liberal; who 
is the very definition of the illiberal. 

In one of my occasional correspondences 
with William Allen White, which we take 
up as the mood demands and are hugely 
enjoyable to us both, I took him to task 
for calling himself a “Liberal.” I told him, 
in effect, that in America the word “Lib- 
eral’? was insufferably self-conceited. It 
meant, I told White, that the wearer who 
pinned that decoration on himself was 
liberal, and that all others were illiberal; 
narrow-minded, ignorant, or dense. I also 
told White it wasn’t so. In reply he 
acknowledged the corn. It was, he ad- 
mitted, an offensive, swell-headed, and in- 
accurate word; but he challenged me to 
produce some other word by which a man 
who believed as he did could make people 
understand what class he belonged to. 
White had me there. I feebly suggested 
that not so many years ago he was calling 
himself a “ Progressive,” which, whether 
accurate or not, was not so detestably ar- 
rogant a word, and that he might resume 
it even if it did suggest that everybody who 
did not accept Ais platform was an enemy 
of progress. But I knew the defects in the 
suggestion and let White bear off the 
honors 


The Liberal’s Self-Deception 


ND the word “ Liberal ” has waxed until 
even Catholic editors simper and purr 

when some near-Socialist tolerantly allows 
that they have said something “liberal,” 
allows it with condescending surprise. No- 
body seems to know that Thomas Paine, if 


he had been given to self-deception, might 
with more reason have called himself a 
“Liberal;” a thing from which his straight- 
thinking mind would have rebelled. Ob- 
serve the New York W orld-Telegram print- 
ing daily a column of militant bigotry by 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes and com- 
placently titling it “The Liberal View- 
point.” The correct title would be “The 
Intolerant Viewpoint.” There is this to 
be said for Torquemada and John Knox, 
that it never occurred to them to call 
themselves Liberals, and that if it had they 
would not have done it. 


Everything and Nothing 


OW this fiction of “Liberalism” has 
folded in this orb o’ the earth may 

be seen from two facts. One is that Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler defined his very 
sensible convictions, some years ago, in a 
book called “The Faith of a Liberal.” The 
other is that he and Bishop Manning en- 
rolled themselves as flag-bearers in some 
“Liberal” organization. Heywood Broun, 
properly scoffed at them in his blastingly 
gentle way. The organization, whatever 
it was, died its predictable death, and no- 
body reads the book. Only one thing re- 
mains to be regretted; that Broun, keen as 
is his illiberal sense of humor, does not per- 


ceive how funny it is for him to call himself - 


a “Liberal.” With as much appropriate- 
ness might those who hanged the eighteen 
Salem witches (no, not burned them; that 
is a persistent delusion, like the one that 
the Jesuits preached that the end justi- 
fied the means, or that the schoolmen 
debated how many angels could dance at 
once on the point of a needle, or that 
Catholics pay money to priests for hearing 
their confessions) have styled themselves 
“Liberals.” 

It is not easy to find commendations for 
Socialists, much less for Communists. But 
one can commend them heartily for not 
calling themselves “Liberals,” even at the 
moment when they and the “Liberals” 
are joining hands in some such movement 
as to free Tom Mooney. If the copy-cat 
Reign of Terror which is the delicious 
dream of the Communists ever comes 
about, the first persons it will send to the 
guillotine will be the “Liberals,” not the 
“aristocrats;” just as in the real Reign of 
Terror it was no marquis whose head 
Hebert and Billaud-Varennes lusted to cut 
off, and did. It was a comparative “Lib- 
eral,” like Danton and Camille Desmou- 
lins; though, being inconvenient to Billaud 
and his clique, Hebert did not live to see it. 
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The juridically murdered Danton was, 
however, an appeasement to his manes; 
and even so, if the new Reign of Terror 
comes about, the first victims of the Com- 
munists will not be Herbert Hoover or the 
Rockefellers, but Heywood Broun, Pro- 
fessor Barnes, Oswald Garrison Villard 
and Bruce Bliven. 

In another sense than the one in which 
Christ gave it, His advice is still good: “Let 
your yea be yea and your nay be nay.” It 
is better—and safer—to be Patrick Tynan 
than to be Parnell. There is, however, an 
unconquerable desire to be “pink’’ instead 
of red. Parlor Socialism carries more balm 
to the yea-nay Socialist than ever Bill Hey- 
wood did. It will serve them nothing if 
ever the Communist-Hebert millenium 
dawns. Even Anarchism is too milk-and- 
watery for the thorough-going, and Emma 
Goldman had to flee from Soviet Russia 
and Marie Spiridonova—not an Anarchist 
—had to go to Siberia after helping to up- 
set the Kerensky régime of malted-milk 
Socialism. In America, the ghost of Debs 
—no red, but a forthright man—must be 
chuckling at the “liberal” Socialism of 
Norman Thomas. In Chicago, after the 
Haymarket bomb of 1887, the well-meant 
and bewildered liberalism of Albert Parsons 
did not save him from the same sentence 
that was meted out to the bloodthirsty 
bomb-maker, Louis Lingg. 

“Liberalism” means anything and noth- 
ing. It embraces as well Bertrand Russell’s 
preachment of sexual promiscuity as it 
does a blind and forgivable grievance like 
that of the bonus army. Its arms spread 
wide, and all.it asks is that its recruits 
shall be “agin” something, it matters not 
what. Generally speaking, you have to be 
in favor of birth control and against all 
religion but a nameless pantheism, but if 
you are not, even this shall be forgiven you. 


Solomon Said It First 


T is not the special vice of this age to 
think that it is doing and thinking some- 
thing new. All ages have been under that 
delusion. It is so ancient that Solomon 
(if you care to read so unfashionable a book 
as the Old Testament; it is almost the only 
virtue of orthodox Protestantism that it 
does so care) felt obliged to explain, rather 
wearily, to the Intellectuals and Liberals 
of his remote day: “There is nothing new 
under the sun.” So the Liberals, with an 
invigorating sense upon them of being the 
Columbuses of undiscovered mental conti- 
nents, are naturally repeating what all 
Liberals and all Intellectuals before them 
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have preached, not only since America was 
a pup, but since Babylon and Egypt and 
Crete were pups. 


Freedom and Love? 


HERE is nothing new, for instance, 

about birth control, companionate 
marriage, trial marriage, or any other new- 
fangled name for an old device to avoid an 
unpopular epithet for a thing that very 
likely began soon after Adam’s children 
grew up. Dr. Freud has discovered some 
new things about sexual perversion, but 
they are glittering names for what caused 
Lot to leave Sodom, and Augustus Cesar, 
who is not so very modern, crudely sought 
to cope with them by making them capital 
offences. The fact that Augustus was 
so simple-minded as to think he could stop 
them by making crimes out of them is not 
the point; the point is that Freudism must 
have been very widespread in the Roman 
Empire or the Emperor would not have 
taken such elaborate cognizance of them. 
But, indeed, Greece antedated him cen- 
turies before the gibes of Aristophanes; 
there were sects in India which treated 
the thing as so normal as to be religious; 
and primitive man was not unaware of 
it, if Sir James Frazer is right in thinking 
we can use the surviving savage as a mirror 
of primitive man. 

Here we wander too far afield; let us 
draw in our horns. Let us, for one example, 
take Liberalism’s most fascinating “nov- 
elty,”” known in this country as companion- 
ate marriage with its concomitant, birth 
control. It is so fascinatingly daring as to 
split the Episcopal Church, or at least give 
it a new cause for wrangling. Well, it is 
only about a quarter of a century ago that 
Elsie Clews Parsons was exciting the ex- 
citable by that new thing, “trial marriage.” 
The Ben Lindseys and the Eliot Whites 
explain that it isn’t the same thing. Why 
not? Because of the intent. Miss Parsons 
advocated trial marriage with divorce as 
the attraction, after satiation; the Rev. Dr. 
Whites protest that when their disciples 
enter into companionate marriage they 
are not thinking of divorce—at the mo- 
ment, that is. Also they allow, or say that 
they allow, for the possibility of children if 
the companionates desire any, whereas 
Miss Parsons concentrated mainly on the 
short-lived “marriage” itself. About what 
is to become of the children they are misty. 
But if you were to take Dr. White or Ben 
Lindsey up a dark alley and ask him to bare 
his soul at the point of a gun, he would not, 
with eternity just around the corner, brave 
it with any assertion that he does not agree 
with Margaret Sanger about birth control. 
Bishop Manning got disgusted and put 
Lindsey out of the Episcopal Cathedral, 
but it is gravely to be feared that he might 
not have got a majority of his clergy to 
vote his way on “companionate marriage” 
if they had had the nerve to speak their 
minds. 

A while ago I spoke of Bertrand Russell 
advocating promiscuity. He and his fire- 


brand wife would deny they preach any 
such thing. All they want is to have the 
shackles off couples, who, doubtless, would 
remain just as much married without any 
gibberish of a ceremony as couples now are 
with it. Doubtless? It would depend on 
whether the couples wanted to remain 
shackled, even by each other’s opinion, or 
not. What Russellism really means is 
expressed in another fashionable Liberal 
phrase—“free unions.” It is a substitute 
for a phrase that has grown obnoxious, 
but has only grown so because healthy peo- 
ple discovered what it really meant and be- 
gan to shudder at it—“‘free love.” 

What I am driving at is that one and all 
they are the same thing, and older than 
Phryne—as old as the hills. When the 
phrase “free love” was invented, it was in- 
vented to gild the dung-heap. What could 
be more innocent and more alluring than 
freedom and love? It sounded well and 
was delusive to many, for a time, but not 
for long. I have read a newspaper clipping 
from the New York Herald of 1857 nar- 
rating how the police broke up a meeting 
that was preaching it and arrested the 
preacher, who was Albert Brisbane, father 
of the current Arthur. Still, “free-love” 
continued to be preached with lessening 
power of delusion until Victoria Woodhull 
made it malodorous and a New Yorker 
shot the most famous newspaper correspon- 
dent of his day, Albert D. Richardson, for 
practicing it with the New Yorker’s wife, 
the celebrated Abby Sage. Mark Twain 
satirizes the trial in “The Gilded Age.” 
After that, though the thing continued to 
exist, there was no alluring name for it 
until Miss Parsons invented the attractive 
one of “trial marriage.” There is no need 
of going back through the ages back of 
1857; it is enough that Solomon was right. 


Social Reform 


OCIAL reform is another novelty that is 

no novelty. Henry George used to 
quote exultantly from Tiberius Gracchus 
and Blackstone and endless eminences to 
prove that there was nothing new about his 
ideas concerning the evils of land owner- 
ship. He need not have been at such pains; 
land was owned in common well into the 
eighteenth century. As for State Socialism 
itself, Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” dem- 
onstrates that it was in full flower along 
the western half of South America for ages 
before Pizarro set his merciless foot there; 
for “Peru” did not mean the shrunken re- 
public that bears that name today. Philo- 
sophical Anarchism? Look at your Gib- 
bon; there was a time when the Roman 
Empire, which was a nickname for the 
whole Western world, had no Emperor for 
eighteen months. That is, it had no gov- 
ernment; and that is philosophical Anarch- 
ism. In our own country, directly after the 
Civil War, there was no government in 
the South, for the local civil governments 
had been destroyed and the Northern 
carpetbaggers had not yet swooped down 
on its politics. “There is nothing new 


- under the sun”; and when Solomon wrote 


that, he was not announcing a discovery. 
He was retailing into the ears of Modernists 
something old, old, old; explaining some- . 
thing antedating him, by ages, to Semitic 
Modernism. 


Modernism: Feminism: Pacifism 


ODERNISM. There is no Modern- 
ism. Modernism began and ended 


‘when Adam and Eve ate of the Tree of 


Knowledge, with displeasing results. No- 
body has learned anything since, though 
from age to age mankind has learned new 
and momentarily charming phrases to cover 
old facts with which it had grown weary or 
disgusted. We have not done chanting in 
honor of the great progress we have made 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
but in what does that progress consist? 
Why, in nothing but physical science, as if 
physical science meant anything to the soul 
of man, or did anything but to make us more 
comfortable physically. Incidentally, those 
centuries have seen the opening-up of the 
earth’s unknown spaces, the North Pole 
and Africa, the South Pole doubtless to 
come next; but what does that mean to the 
immortal past? Man got along very com- 
fortably in the ages when he did not know 
there was a Western Continent and sup- 
posed the earth was flat—that is, if he did. 
The Greek geographers knew better. 

In the early part of this century Crete 
was supposed to be the oldest land, and 
archeologists dug into its ruins. They 
dug up the statuette of a Cretan girl in 
1911. She had lived, and a sculptor had 
made her likeness, when Greece was still 
barbarous; and she wore, as the statuette 
amazingly proved, the “new” fashions of 
apparel and other didoes current in 1911, 
the year the evidence of her was dug up. 
She even did her hair the 1911 way. There 
are pictures, made at the time, of Roman 
maids and matrons painted or sculptured 
in the early days of the Empire; and they 
wore the fashions of the twentieth century, 
the liberal century, the modernist century. 
Yes, all the fashions, from the decorous 
Puritan fashion to the fashions of the New 
York Four Hundred. 

Feminism. Pacifism. They are among 
the “novelties” to which every “liberal” 
is expected to subscribe. As for feminism, 
the women of Carthage elbowed the men 
off the ramparts and conducted military 
operations against the invading Romans. 
Jane de Montfort commanded an army 
before the ancestors of Jeanne d’Arc were 
even dimly above the horizon. Or, if you 
like a later date, the ladies in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time rode horseback asttide and 
wore what they chose. It is only because 
Elizabeth herself wore a prim ruff that 
we imagine the other ladies of England 
wore ruffs too. Coming almost to our own 
day, the Empress Eugénie planned to put 
her ladies in the short skirts of our time, 
and did not give up the idea until the 
Princess de Metternich waxed sarcastic 
at it. Eugénie’s weakest spot was her 
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subordination to the Princess de Metter- 
nich, which had no nobler spring than that 
she was, as the Metternich said, “only 
Mlle. de Montijo,” whereas the Princess 
came from the oldest court in Europe. 
Otherwise the court ladies of the Third 
Napoleon’s time would have worn short 
skirts and ridden astride long before Bis- 
marck was more than meditating the 
descent on France. 

Pacifism is equally ancient, and the idea 
of universalism on earth was preached 
under the noses of Charles I and Cromwell 
by eminent philosophers. A universalism, 
that is, without the only possible universal- 
ism, that of Christ. There had been such 
a universalism when the Roman Emperor 
was its centre, and the idea did not die out 
when Alaric deposed him. It never died 
out. It existed into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, under the name of the Holy Roman 
Empire—a secular government that gov- 
erned not only Germany but the whole 
Western world until it was weakened by 
the rise of nationalism, that is to say, of 
sectionalism. Nothing stood but the im- 
movable and truly universal Church 
founded by Christ and today flourishing 
under Pius XI. 

In the early nineteenth century Na- 
poleon, seeing that the secular universalism 
still named the Holy Roman Empire, had 
shrunk into a horde of petty German prin- 
cipalities and was no empire at all, pushed 
Franz off his pretense of a throne. But 
Napoleon did it with the idea, still, of 
universalism—the universalism of Au- 
gustus and Charlemagne, only with himself 
as the centre. The idea did not die at 
St. Helena, is still alive, and may be fought 
out in some future conflict of Guelfs and 
Ghibellines in modern guises; for “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” 


The Two Internationals 


AID Victor Berger to me, speaking of 
this transition period: “All that is 
between will disappear, and the final con- 
flict will be between the Red International 
and the Black International.”’ He was the 
Socialist leader in this country, a clear- 
eyed philosopher; and his “Internationals” 
were Socialism—secular universalism—and 
the Catholic Church. He regarded Protes- 
tantism and pink no-religion as insects of 
the moment, to die as such insects do, very 
quickly; leaving the immemorial antagon- 
ists, in a new dress, confronting each other 
in the last death-duel. 

Bigotry and intolerance are as old as 
Cain; and, unlike Cain, who was not good 
at making excuses, they garb themselves 
in pretty dresses, such as “Liberalism.” 
Fashions change. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the bigots and intolerants used the 
name “Liberty.” Camille Desmoulins, 
pricking at them in his newspaper and pre- 
tending to translate Tacitus, reminded 
them that in the time of Tiberius, a nom- 
inally republican time, a man could neither 
laugh at those Roman liberals nor keep a 
straight face in their presence without 


suffering for it. There was no answer to 
this sort of sarcasm but to cut off his head, 
for they were helpless, having no sense of 
humor or ability to retort. The Harry 
Elmer Barneses and all the Liberal tribe 
cannot cut off anybody’s head—in this 
country; so they do what they can by 
blasting all who are not “Liberals” as num- 
skulls or tools of “the interests.” 

The fashion will change, and the word 
“Liberal” will join the word “TIntel- 
lectual”’ on the dust-heap; but the thing 
itself will not change. It will only get it- 
self a new name. It never has changed, 
except in its chameleon titles. Christ met 
with it in the first century, which is a long 
time ago, and satirically reminded the 
“Liberals” —they called themselves Phari- 
sees then—that making their phylacteries 
broad was no sign that they were broad 
themselves. He also used much harsher 
language about their pretensions, but this 
is a genteel age and it would never do to 
quote or paraphrase His hard words. They 
don’t fit the twentieth century style, in 
which it is improper to call a spade a spade. 

A parting word. It may be thought that 
this article wastes cannon-shot on harmless 
goslings who are only mistaken, rather 
amiably. It is not so. These so-called 
Liberals are in ugly earnest, and those of 
them who cloak their hatred under fair 
words—and they ate not many—are the 
more to be feared because they are the 
most dangerous. If anyone thinks the Rev. 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, prince of lib- 
erals, is not more dangerous than a host 
of Bob Ingersolls, who fought in the open, 
man-fashion, he deceives himself. Their 
target is nothing less than Christ; or, to 
those to whom that may sound turgid, 
then at any rate George Washington and 
what he stood for at Federal Hall in 1780. 
Straightaway Bolshevism is too unpopular 
in this country for professors of it to have 
any hope of success, but indirect Bolshev- 


ism, sly Bolshevism, the sort of underminer 
who appears to shake a finger instead of 
a fist, can deceive the thoughtless, and does. 


The White Handkerchief 


SYMBOL that may seem far-fetched 
illustrates, nevertheless, my point. 
The unsuspicious President McKinley was 
shaking hands with a multitude of well- 
intending Americans who defiled past him 
one day in Buffalo, in 1901. One of them, 
as innocent-seeming as the rest, took the 
Presidential hand, and a pistol spat into 
the President’s body. McKinley was sur- 
rounded by Secret Service men, but not 
a man oi them had thought to move a 
muscle in his protection? Why? Because 
the hand that held the pistol was disguised 
in the most harmless thing in the world. 
It was bound up in a handkerchief. 

To complete the accuracy of the paral- 
lel, the handkerchief-bound hand wore 
the pretense of having suffered a wound, 
not the wearer’s fault; and so, today, do 
our Czolgoszes put on the same false pre- 
tense of being the injured, or at least 
speaking for the injured, and peaceably 
seeking a healthier condition. Days fol- 
lowed in which it was sought to save the 
man who had been shot. But the only 
thing that could have saved him was the 
thing that was done because nobody 
thought he was in danger. He would have 
been saved if somebody had performed the 
apparently needless action of tearing that 
peaceful handkerchief off Czolgosz’s hand 
before he reached his prey. 

There is an old phrase about “stripping 
off the mask.”’ In these days it is not the 
mask, a warning in itself, which needs to 
be stripped off; it is the white handkerchief 
that hides the pistol. We are in no danger 
from the red flag, open and above board. 
We are in danger from the handkerchief; 
and when we awake to it, it will be too 


_ late, as it was in Buffalo in root. 
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By Earl Lawson Sydnor 


[F He were born among us now (what fate 

To wish upon a God), no doubt a scar 

Of flame from a smelting mill would be the star 

To guide them there; and Mary, with the weight 

Of Jesus on her breast, would tell them how 

Her — tramped the streets for work and bread, 
to keep a roof for her unborn’s head. 

(Twelve million jobless men are Josephs now.) 


O bitter the road from birth to Calvary! 

From a homeless babe to a candid rebel Jew 
Who'd dare to question our society 

And cry, “Its crumblings are to base the new!” 
Right-minded, jab no spear-heads in His side. 
Twelve million jobless men are crucified. 
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5 is an unabashed element of the 
supernatural in the story of Becky’s 
beautiful lady which, however, has its 
parallels in real life. Moreover, anyone 
who has been able to “explode” the 
Lourdes story can explain it away if he 
chooses, so there can be no harm done in 
setting it down for the benefit of those 
who have ears to hear. 

The difficulty is to know whether to 
begin; with Becky or with Percy Fother- 
gill. You see, they lived on opposite sides 
of the Royal Park, and met somewhere in 
the center. The park being of wide extent 
—it comprised I forget how many dozens 
of acres, thrown open to the public by a 
magnanimous by-gone royalty—a very 
different class of neighborhood was to be 
found on the north side from that on the 
south. The latter was well-to-do and re- 
spectable, inhabited by “the best families,” 
and dotted with well-appointed residential 
hotels. The north side, on the contrary, 
back away from the main road, gave hos- 
pitality to the classes who live in mean little 
streets of brick cottages and hang out their 
washing (it is much to their credit that 
they should follow the forlorn hope) in 
stuffy little backyards. 

Percy Fothergill lived on the south side 


of the park and Becky lived on the north. 
Fothergill lived alone in rooms. He 
possessed a house in the country where his 
wife lived, but study and research brought 
him to town during the week, and kept him 
there during the week-end, so he might be 
said to live alone. 

Becky, on the other hand, lived very 
much in community. She was the eldest 
of her family, a responsible position for a 
busy father and mother to impose upon a 
little girl of her age, but her parents had 
not been given to the “new Learning,” 
and Peter and Sally and Alice, and even 
baby Georgie, had been given the same 
chance as Becky of achieving an eternal 
inheritance. 


SAY “even Georgie” because the 
youngest of the family was a very poor 
specimen, at any rate so far as his legs were 
concerned—but more of that later. 
Becky manipulated her charge with great 
credit to herself. During the summer holi- 
days she would gallantly push the pram 
containing Georgie through the stuffy 
streets to the park, the other children 
accompanying her on foot. They would 
take a supply of bread-and-butter and 
water, the latter in a vacuum flask which, 
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having lost its scientific properties, had 
been discovered on a scrap heap and tri- 
umphantly retrieved. It was quite the 
correct thing to have a flask on a picnic, 
and this was a real beauty. Many a happy 
day was thus spent in the park. 


WING to the limited walking capa- 
cities of the younger children, the 
family usually remained not far from the 
gate, camping out on the down-trodden 
grass, contentedly enough. Becky herself 
patiently lived for the day when Alice would 
be old enough to walk a little further with- 
out getting tired, for she had been told 
wonderful stories of a spot in the center of 
the park known as “The Queen’s Garden.” 
A King’s palace had stood in the park 
once upon a time. It had long since 
vanished, but tradition had preserved, 
with railings and precautionary notice- 
boards, about an acre of wooded land where 
the blue-bells were coaxed to grow among 
the trees on either side of the railed-off 
path. A court-sick queen had loved this 
pleasance, so the story ran, and sentiment 
preserved it carefully as she had known it. 
Becky, one may take it, had not heard 
the story in full detail, but she would cast a 
wistful eye in the direction which led to 
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The Queen’s Garden and long to extend 
the adventure of a day in the park. 


HE day came at last when an incipient 

form of the urge which makes of a city 
typist an airwoman moved Beck to propose 
an excursion into the Unknown to her 
charges. It was the very same day that 
Fothergill’s medical adviser told him, ra- 
ther irritably, to leave his studies alone 
and take a novel out and read it in the 
park. The park was nearer than the little 
home in Hertfordshire where repose and 
fresh air were at Percy Fothergill’s dis- 
posal—where everything was arranged for 
his comfort, including a wife who patiently 
submitted to a solitude which was not serv- 
ing the interests of Art or Literature, or 
anything else spelt with a capital letter. 
Fothergill had been on the stage; now he 
was writing a play. It involved the study 
of human nature and freedom to rove 
about and find Life—again with a capital 
letter. He had not even provided Hilda 
with a child to share her solitude. 

With a heart beating high with adven- 
ture, Becky led her charges onward. By 
dint of sitting down on the grass, ever and 
anon, they contrived to cover a good dis- 
tance. The dark mass of trees which 
formed the glade where the Queen had 
dreamt her dreams of mountain glens 
was now quite near. The little group sat 
themselves down on the grass and surveyed 
it. 

“There’d be wild beasts in there, most 
like,” Peter observed. 

It was a novelty, and rather a grim one, 
to see so many trees packed so closely 
together. But Becky over-ruled the no- 
tion of wild beasts. There would be beau- 
tiful blue-bells, and it would be altogether 
lovely. So the little group rose up and 
Becky pushed the pram right up to the 
gate in the iron railings which marked off 
The Queen’s Garden from the rest of the 
park 

Alas! An unexpected set-back awaited 
the would-be explorers. The gate was one 
of the kind which is placed within a circu- 
lar rail so that one has to get through by a 
kind of zig-zag process. It appeared to 
have been rather ill-naturedly designed to 
exclude perambulators from The Queen’s 
Garden. 

The little expeditionary group stood and 
gazed at it, disconcertedly. They could 
see the blue carpet through the railings 
and the trees and the long straight path, 
prohibitively railed off from the blue-bells. 
They had all become interested, even 
Georgie. The occupant of the pram had 
his big, soft, sloe-like eyes fixed on the 
enclosure. Georgie was nearly two but he 
had not as yet begun to comment on things 
seen. The world would not have been 
greatly the loser by the omission of Georgie 
from the scheme of creation—so it would 
seem. 

It happened to be at that identical mo- 
ment that Percy Fothergill, starting from 
the south side of the park and heading for 


its more secluded part, arrived at the gate 
of The Queen’s Garden. He had a book 
sticking out of his pocket. He was taking 
his picnic mentally from a novel by a 
“brilliant” writer whose philosophy of- 
fered as cold comfort as the contents of 
the vacuum flask which lacked its inner 
lining. He came upon the little group of 
children, who, impressed by something 
in his bearing, immediately took him for 
the park keeper. 

“Hullo, what’s up?” Fothergill asked, 
for the desolation of the little party was 
evident. 

“We can’t get in,” Becky explained, and 
pointed to the gate. Then she enquired, 
“Why do they make gates like that?” 

“Well, you see,” Fothergill replied, 
“they had to. You have no idea what a 
lot of fat people got into The Queen’s 
Garden before they did that.” 


Then he felt rather a beast. Becky 


accepted the embargo on the out-sized 


folk without question. 

“We can’t get the pram through,” she 
said, sorrowfully, “and I did want to see 
The Queen’s Garden.” 

“But can’t you leave the pram outside? 
Fothergill suggested. 

Becky shook her head. 

“Tt might get stolen,” she said. “There 
was a pram stolen outside the sweetstuff 
shop in our street the other day.” 

Fothergill deliberated. 

“Can’t some of these,” he said, indi- 
cating Peter and Sally and Alice, “stay 
outside and look after it while you go in 
and have a look?” Whereat Peter and 
Sally and Alice pulled faces and sidled up 
to their guardian, and even Georgie, 
looked conscious of impending calamity. 

Fothergill considered again. 

“The Rolls-Royce is proving somewhat 
obstructive,” he observed. 

“Let’s just think a bit.” He dived his 
hand meditatively into his trousers pocket 
and something jingled. 

“Suppose I looked after it for you?” he 
suggested. “You could leave one of the 
children with me to send out an alarm if I 
tried to make off with it, like the thief 
outside the sweetstuff shop.” 


withdrew his hand from his pocket. 
It contained pennies. 

“Which of you would like to stay with 
me and look after the pram?” he enquired 
casually. 

Peter, Sally and Alice made a simul- 
taneous move in his direction. They had 
their eyes on the pennies. Becky still 
demurred. She didn’t think that the 
gentleman was a thief but he was a little 
strange. 

“Go on,” Peter said, encouragingly, 
“T’m stopping out ’ere.”’ 

He pulled himself up manfully and 
glanced sideways at the strange gentle- 
man’s pocket. 

“‘So’s I,” Sally declared, “I don’t like 
blue bells.” 

Alice said nothing, but she showed no 


very keen desire to accompany her sister. 
“By Jove,” Fothergill said, “I’m going 
to be well-looked after.” 


T was all really most amusing—and a 
really interesting sidelight on human 
nature. The child is truly the father of the 
man or woman. He had known so many 
grown-up Peters and Sallies. And Alice 
proved that no woman is beyond the lure 
of wealth. Even Georgie would soon be 
learning the meaning of a penny. 

In the end Becky set out carrying 
Georgie in her arms. There was just the 
question whether Georgie would cry if she 
left him, and Fothergill thought of that 
ingenious way out of the difficulty. He 
was not too keen on being left in charge of 
an unconsolable Georgie who had not yet 
learnt of the solace afforded by a penny 
piece. 

The churlish iron gate grudgingly al- 
lowed her to wriggle through with the baby 
in her arms. 

“Oh, Georgie,” she whispered, “ain’t 
this an ’eavenly place!” 

The people’s pathway cut right through 
the glade. On either side, to left and right, 
was a vista of green. The sunshine pierced 
the leafy avenue, and clothed the blue- 
bells in hues which were never elsewhere 
seen. Becky had the place to herself. The 
Queen’s Garden was little frequented by 
visitors at this hour of the day. It was the 
lunch or dinner hour, as the case might be. 

“Oh, Georgie,”’ she repeated, “this is— 
’eaven! 

Fothergill found the children quite en- 
tertaining. It was studying Life in a new 
aspect. He had not done any slumming, 
and was now making good that neglected 
part of his education. He listened amongst 
other things to the artless explanation why 
Georgie didn’t walk about. His feet were 
turned sideways—like this—and he had 
been to the ’orspital to see if the doctor 
could put them straight, and the doctor 
hadn’t done no good. Then they all played 
at tossing pennies. And the rule was 
“heads I win, tails you lose.” Fothergill 
tossed quite a large number of pennies— 
all that he had on him—and was inevitably 
the loser. It was a fine game. 

“Becky ’ud say as it wasn’t playing 
fair,” Peter observed. “She makes us 
play games fair.” 

Fothergill had heard quite a deal about 
Becky. He surveyed her with an intensi- 
fied interest when she was seen emerging 
from the discriminating gate. 

She approached them slowly. Georgie 
was a good weight. Fothergill sprang up 
from the grass and pushed the pram 
towards her. Her arms must be aching. 
Poor kiddie! But Becky did not show any 
signs of distress. Her eyes were shining. 

“T’ve been in The Queen’s Garden,” she 
said. “‘And—lI’ve seen the Queen!” 

Fothergill was amused. 

“And was she wearing her crown?” he 
asked. 

Becky shook her head. 
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“She had something on her head,” she 
said, “but it wasn’t a crown.” 

“Perhaps it was a hat?” Fothergill sug- 
gested. Ought he to tell her that a queen 
no longer walked in the garden, or should 
he go on with the fun? 

“No, it wasn’t a hat,” Becky said. “‘It 
was white, and it went all over her head 
and hung down.” Then she broke off. 
“Oh, she was a lovely lady,” she cried, and 
added, ‘‘She was like the blue-bells.” 
She paused. ‘‘And when she walked on 
’em she didn’t trample ’em down. They 
still stood up.” 

Fothergill eyed the speaker with a new 
interest. She was obviously romancing. 

“Did she speak to you?”’ he asked, and 
waited for Becky to “‘play up.” But the 
other shook her head. 

“She smiled at me,” she said. “Oh, she 
was a lovely lady! And she looked at 
Goergie—and he smiled at her. Even 
Georgie could see what a lovely lady she 
was, wasn’t she Georgie?” 

Becky was putting Georgie back in his 
pram. He nodded his head. Fothergill 
was puzzled. Becky might easily have 
been of the type of the smart young 
Londoner who can pull anybody’s leg when 
the occasion arises—who would put a 
queen into a royal garden in the course of 
nature, as it were. Or she might have 
been of the hyper-imaginative type which 
could conjure a lovely lady out of a sun- 
beam and make the vision a reality. But 
neither type fitted the young person who 
was busy tucking Georgie into his seat. 
Georgie was gazing with his soft black eyes 
wide open at The Queen’s Garden. 


T must have been some peculiarly 
garbed lady that they had seen amongst 
the blue-bells. But ladies attired, from 
some strange choice, in white veils and 
trailing skirts don’t as a rule scale high 
railings and stroll about in enclosures 
where trespassers are open to prosecution. 
Perhaps some distinguished visitor had 
obtained right of entry from the park- 
keeper, and permission to trample down the 
blue-bells. But the blue-bells had not 
been trampled down, it seemed? 

There was only one impossible solution 
—that which cast a suspicion on the good 
faith of the little girl who had “‘seen the 
Queen.” 

As for the children, they were far too 
much taken up with their own adventure 
to listen to their sister. Becky was by 
now preoccupied with preparations for the 
homeward journey. The vacuum flask had 
to be packed into the pram with Georgie. 
Fothergill watched them. He had heard 
the history of the flask, and how it was 
Becky who rubbed it up so that it was 
“always silver.” Sometimes they put tea 
into it instead of water, but it didn’t keep 
hot because the flask had something the 
matter with its inside. But cold tea was 
all right. 

““Well, good-bye,” he said, waving his 
hand to the little party, now set out with 


its face homeward. He watched their 
progress across the open space which lay 
between them and the more familiar part 
of the park. Alice was dragging her feet 
already. She would probably get a ride 
on the Rolls-Royce with Georgie, but it 
would be a tight fit, and the Rolls-Royce 
would be extra heavy; but the little lady 
in charge would forget that—she would be 
thinking how she had seen the Queen. 
Fothergill was glad that he had not argued 
the point further with her. She had carried 
some of the sunshine away in her eyes. 
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clothed in the sun? It was in the Bible 
somewhere. Roman Catholics applied it 
to the Blessed Virgin. But Becky did not 
appear to be a Roman Catholic; he had 
heard quite a deal from Sally about the 
school-treat presided over by “our min- 
ister.” 

A patrolling park-keeper satisfied him 
on the point that no one possessed a right 
of egress to the enclosed parts of the glade 
except the keepers. The place was left 
untouched even by the gardeners. It was 
a veritable wilderness. Most decidedly 
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BECKY CARRIED SOME OF THE 


Well, part of his afternoon’s entertain- 
ment had been provided. It remained for 
him to find a seat in The Queen’s Garden 
and read his novel. The Queen’s Garden 
was his favorite haunt; but, so far, he had 
never met the Queen there! Poor kiddie! 
He had not the witchery to weave a lovely 
lady dressed in blue and white out of a 
sunbeam and a patch of blue-bells. Nature 
refused to collaborate with the sub- 
conscious impressions in his mind and pro- 
duce a lovely lady clothed in the sun’s rays. 

Where had he read about a woman 


SUNSHINE AWAY IN HER EYES 


Becky had been dreaming, like the poor, 
homesick queen who sought her native 
moorlands in a garden enclosed. 

He had heard that phrase somewhere— 
“fa garden enclosed.” It was in the Bible, 
too. The Bible was rather a remarkable 
book. He must have another look at it 
some day. The Hebrew poets might be 
rather a relief after the modern ones! 
He returned to his book. It had begun 
to bore him. Yes, it was uncommonly 
like a silver vacuum flask with something 
wrong with its inside. 
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Becky’s little family found it a very, 
very long way back to North Street. 
Subsequent suggestions as to an expedition 
to The Queen’s Garden would be coldly 
received. Moreover, the pram difficulty 
would be always there, for there would not 
always be a gentleman with pennies to 
solve the problem. 


ECKY faced the situation as she did 

most others that presented difficulties 
—with a cautious determination to manage 
it somehow. Her heart had become pos- 
sessed of but one desire—to get another 
glimpse of the lovely lady. Her story that 
she had seen the Queen had been treated 
with derision. Why, there had been no 
queen there for over two-hundred years. 
Becky did not argue the point. But when 
she took the children to the park she cast 
longing eyes across the big stretch of play- 
ing fields at the distant clump of trees 
which represented fer her another world. 
Once she succeeded in enticing her charges 
almost half-way, but at that point Alice’s 
feet gave out and she sat down on the grass 
and wept; and Peter once more affirmed 
the existence of wild beasts in the Beyond 
where the beautiful lady moved among the 
blue-bells. Peter had promised to stay 
outside and take care of the pram, but one 
couldn’t count on Peter. He was already 
fed up with the tramp. There was very 
little Yonder in Peter’s perspective al- 
though his imagination had played up to 
wild beasts. 

But for Becky the Yonder gained in 
glory as she viewed it from the worn-out 
patch of grass at the park gates where the 
children settled to eat their bread-and- 
butter and drink the contents of the silver 
flask which had lost its magic. It con- 
tained the lovely lady who had smiled at 
Georgie. Perhaps she was only there at the 
blue-bell season, and blue-bells did not 
grow all the year round? But Becky who 
assisted her mother in keeping the little 
home in North Street clean and decent, 
was no stranger to the quality which 
people acquire through working against 
odds. There would be blue-bells again 
next May, and Alice would be a year older 
and her feet would not give out. 

It was when Becky confided the story 
of the beautiful lady whom she had seen 
in The Queen’s Garden to two little Catho- 
lic acquaintances, Janie and Pattie Brown, 
that things got a move on, as it were. 
Becky described her lady to them as she 
had done to the gentleman with the pen- 
nies. Her veil was like the clouds with the 
sun behind them, and her cloak was as 
blue as the sky. It was at this point that 
Pattie chimed in. ‘Why it must have been 
Our Lady.” Her sister dismissed the idea. 

“Our Lady doesn’t have anything to do 
with little girls who aren’t Catholics,” 
she said, correcting the other. 

“Who’s your Lady?” Becky asked. 
“Does she live in the park?” 

“She lives in Heaven,” Janie replied. 
“She’s the Immaculate Conception and 


she don’t have nothing to do with little 
gells wot goes to chapel.” 

“Don’t she even smile at em?” Becky 
asked. 

Georgie was sitting on her lap swinging 
his limp and twisted little legs, the feet 
turned towards each other. 

“Tf you asked her she could put Georgie’s 
feet straight,” Pattie said. “That is, if 
you was a Catholic.” 

Becky considered. “She did smile at me,” 
she said. “And she smiled at Georgie; 
and Georgie smiled back—didn’t you, 
Georgie?”” Then she asked: “What do 
you have to do to be a Catholic?” 

Janie answered. “You have to learn 
your catechism,” she said. “It’s a whole 
book !—all off by heart.” 

“T can learn by heart,” Becky re- 
sponded, sturdily. 

Janie continued. It was no good minc- 
ing matters. ¥ 

“And you have to go to the priest and 
tell him all the naughty things you’ve 
ever done in your whole life!” 

“Will he be angry with me?” Becky 
asked. “Will he hit me with a cane?” 

“Course not.” Janie was properly 
shocked. ‘‘He’ll baptize you—throw water 
over your ’ead.” 

“T don’t mind that,” Becky said, 
sturdily. “I dike water. I has a bath 
every Saturday night.” 

Janie began to feel that the case was 
getting beyond her. ‘‘You had better 
come and see Teacher,” she said. 


T was May-time again and the blue- 

bells were out in The Queen’s Garden. 
Percy Fothergill remembered this suddenly 
and determined to take a walk through the 
park. He had not been in the-park for 
ages. He had been busy with his play. 
It had been produced and, on the whole, 
well reviewed. “A fine photograph of life,” 
one critic had called it, and that had not 
quite pleased Fothergill. It put him on 
an equality with the camera. He remem- 
bered it as he stood looking at the green 
vista with its blue-bell carpet. Mystically 
blue, taking its sunshine relayed from the 
green bower above. A camera would miss 
all that—and a good deal more. 

Then he found himself calling to mind 
the quaint little slum kiddie who had 
“seen the Queen” among the blue-bells. 
Her description had been rather curious. 
A line from Chesterton’s “Ballad of the 
White Horse” came into his mind. It 
applied to a vision of the Blessed Virgin: 


“The color of the clothes She wore 
Was better than good news.” 


All the colors in a painter’s box, or in 
Nature’s paint-box, could not express that 
hue seen by the poet’s eye. 

He wondered if Becky had ever achieved 
another visit to The Queen’s Garden. 
Whether the human barnacles still held her 
down on the overworked patch of grass 
near the park gates? By this time there 
might be another baby in the Rolls-Royce! 


With this thought still in the back of his 
head, Fothergill gave something like a 
start when, on nearing the north gate of 
the park, he came upon the identical little 
group which he had been picturing. Peter 
was there, a year older; Sally was there; 
Alice was there—both a size bigger. And 
even Georgie had increased his stature. 
And he was standing on his feet! Above 
all, Becky was there. Becky was the one 
who interested him. You could take a 
photograph of Peter or of Sally. A camera 
could not get Becky. 


HE gentleman with the pennies was 

hailed with delight by the whole 
party. It must be confessed that Alice’s 
eyes did not get higher than his pocket 
for any length of time. 

“Well,” Fothergill said; ‘“‘and how have 
you all been?” Then he turned to Becky. 

“And have you been to the Garden and 
seen the Queen again?” he asked her. 

Becky shook her head and smiled—both 
at the same time. 

“T haven’t been to the Garden,” she said, 
“but I’ve seen the Queen, and she is a 
queen, after all. She’s the Queen of ’eaven.” 

“T suppose you’ve seen her in a Roman 
Catholic church?” Fothergill was rather 
proud of his hazard. 

Again the answer was a smile and a 
shake of the head. 

“T’m a Catholic now and I go to the 
Catholic Church,” Becky said. “Mum 
said I might, if I liked. But I didn’t see 
Our Lady there. She came and stood over 
Georgie’s cot one night after he’d been to 
the ’orspital to have his feet bent straight. 
The doctor said that he’d not be able to 
walk, after all, but Our Lady said he would; 
and next morning he walked, all of hisself. 
The doctor wasn’t ’arf surprized. 

“Doctors sometimes make mistakes,” 
Fothergill said. ‘That doctor did.” 

“Yes, but Our Lady didn’t,” was 
Becky’s, rejoinder. 

It was time to go home. Georgie sprang 
up and led the way. Becky tucked the 
new baby well into the Rolls-Royce. 
Their way lay through the north gate. 
Fothergill pursued his way southward. 
The Queen’s Garden lay to the left. The 
Queen, it appeared, sometimes forsook it 
for other spots—places where fleecy clouds 
and azure skies did not conspire with green 
leaves and blue flowers to shape her pres- 
ence. So Becky had become a true child 
of the Mother who, presumably, had taken 
a fancy to her that day when she walked in 
The Queen’s Garden with Georgie in her 
arms. 

Life could certainly not lend all its possi- 
bilities to the camera! He had proposed to 
spend that week-end with Hilda, his wife. 
Poor little Hilda! What a brute he had 
been to her! She was not given to making 
epigrams herself, but she would probably 
understand when he told her to kill the 
fatted calf. And how utterly forgiving and 
forgetting she would be when he settled 
down at home to write his next play. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


R. M. W.—Dermot is an Anglicised form of Diarmaid. There 
are two Irish Saints of that name. The first was born in Ireland 
at an unknown date, but died in 851 or 852. He became Arch- 
bishop of Armagh in 834, but was driven from that see by the 
usurper Foraunan in 835. He lived in a stormy age, when the 
Scandinavian rovers under Turgesius seized Armagh in 841 
and levelled the churches there. His feast day is celebrated on 
April 24th.—The second Diarmaid, surnamed the Just, was a 
famous Irish confessor of the mid-sixth century. He was of 
princely origin and a native of Connaught. His name is asso- 
ciated with the great Irish monastery of Inisclothran (Inis- 
cleraun) on Lough Lee, in the diocese of Ardagh, which he 
founded about the year 530. St. Keiran of Clonmacnoise was 
one of his disciples. Diarmaid was distinguished not only as a 
teacher, but also as a writer and a poet. His death occurred in 
542, and his feast day is celebrated on January roth. (The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 4 

M. F. B.—Modesty will not be served by such an action. It 
will deaden the sense of shame, which is the bulwark of virtue. 


H. C. $.—Reveal your difficulty to your confessor before com- 
mencing your confession. This will make it easier both for 
yourself and your confessor. 


F. P.—There is no decree or rule against making the Stations 
of the Cross during Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. True 
devotion should aim at the worship of the Blessed Sacrament 
during such times, for such is the purpose of Exposition. Never- 
theless, since the Blessed Sacrament is the perpetual memorial 
of the Sacred Passion, the Way of the Cross, when performed 
with this idea in mind, can be made to harmonize with the due 
worship of the Eucharist. There is a booklet on the Eucharistic 
Way of the Cross, published by the Blessed Sacrament Fathers, 
New York City. 


M. L.—We advise that you ask your pastor about the beads. 


M. E. C.—Ask your confessor. Such matters require personal 
advice. 


D. J. C.—Destroy the prayer. It is spurious and ridiculous 
to boot. Do the same to all “‘chain-prayers.’”” You would do 
a service to Catholic Truth to send your old copies to J. Stephen 
Narayam, St. Joseph’s College, Trincomalee, Ceylon. 


L. E.—The book you mention is not on the Index of Forbidden 
Books. Nevertheless, the author and her works are not to be 
recommended. As you do not reveal the nature of the charges 
made against the Church, we are not in a position to answer them. 


L. F.—We presume that you are sincere in your belief that you 
know of persons who were able to secure divorces from the 
Church because of their wealth. But we must inform you that 
you are mistaken. For your enlightenment] we suggest that you 
read This IS Christian Marriage, by Adrian Lynch, C.P., in 
which this very much misunderstood matter is clearly explained. 
This book can be obtained through THe Sricn. Price $1.60, 
postpaid. 


WHY CHURCH CONDEMNS SOCIALISM AND FREEMASONRY: 
NATIONALITY OF JESUS CHRIST 


(1) Why does the Catholic Church forbid its members to be 
Socialists? (2) Why cannot Catholics be Masons? (3) What 
was the nationality of Jesus Christ?—F. M. L., Kenosua, Wis. 


(1) Socialism in general is condemned by the Church because 
“it is founded upon a doctrine of human society peculiarly its 
own, which is opposed to true Christianity.” (Encyclical of Pius 
XI “After Forty Years.) The two main divisions of Socialism 
are Communism and simple Socialism. The former is the more 
violent of the two. It teaches and pursues a two-fold aim: 
merciless class warfare, and complete abolition of private owner- 
ship. The latter condemns recourse to physical force in prosecut- 
ingitsaims. It even mitigates and moderates to some extent class 
warfare and the abolition of private property. But this second 
division of Socialism does not reject the fundamental tenets of 
Communism in their entirety, though it is fearful of the con- 
clusions and effects of its principles. To make this technical 
exposition more concrete, if you possess a farm, you must sur- 
render it to the community, together with all its productivity 
(mitigated Socialism). Whatever work you do upon it will be 
done for the community who, in turn, will supply you with what 
it thinks you deserve. If you resist giving up your ownership 
to the farm the first kind of Socialism (Communism) will deprive 
you of it by force. Soviet Russia is a concrete instance of how 
Communism works. Would you like to live there? (Read the 
above-mentioned Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI, which can 
be obtained in pamphlet form.) 

(2) Catholics may not be members of the Freemasons because 
their principles and ritual, too, are diametrically opposed to the 
Catholic Church. The tenets of this society deny the existence of 
a personal God, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and all supernatural 
religion. Moreover, officially and doctrinally, this society plots 
against the Catholic Church. No wonder the Church forbids 
Catholics to join this society under pain of excommunication. 

(3) Jesus was a Jew. He was born of Jewish mother of the 
Jewish House of David, of the tribe of Judah; therefore, in His 
veins flowed the blood of Jewish kings. 


NOT TO RESIST EVIL 


A recent convert to the Faith asked the following question. It was 
provoked by Daniel Pulsford’s article in the September, 1932, issue 
of THE SIGN, entitled “Cradle and Cross.” What is the meaning 
of the sentence: ‘We conquer by refusing to resist evil”? She says 


that it may be badly misunderstood—Sr. M. R., CoLtorapo 
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SPRINGS, COL. 


Not to resist evil is part of the doctrine of our Lord against 
seeking revenge: “ But I say to you not to resist evil; but if one 
strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other.” (Matt. 
5:39.) Mr. Pulsford paraphrases this sentence and includes it 
among the many paradoxes of the Christian-religion. St. Thomas’ 
comment on these words is as follows: ‘These and similar pre- 
cepts are always to be observed in the mind, in the sense that a 
man should be prepared not to resist or defend himself. Yet at 
times we have to do the contrary for the sake of the common 
good, even, it may be, for the good of those whom we resist.” 
(Summa, 2, 2,q. XI, L.) The non-resistance to evil here spoken 
of refers to temporal evils, not to spiritual evil, or sin. Sin must 
always be resisted. (Matt. 5:29, 30.) 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE IN NEWSPAPER: PROTESTANT ENDING 
OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 


(1) I am inclosing an article taken from The New York American 
of January 22, 1933. Dr. Lamsa, an Assyrian, claims that his 
people speak the language of Christ, and that he is in possession of 
documents in Aramaic, which prove that many of the English ver- 
sions of the Bible do not represent truly what Jesus said. Will 
you please comment on this article? (2) What must be thought of 
Dr. Lamsa’s statement that Catholics have not the true version of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which has the ending used by Protestants: “For 
Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory”?—L. B., BRoox- 
LYN, N. Y. 

(x) Dr. Lamsa is a Nestorian Christian, and the representative 
of the Anglican Assyrian Mission. He is generally unknown 
among recognized scholars of Holy Scripture. He does not furnish 
the documents which, according to his assertion, contradict the 
common interpretations of scriptural texts held by Catholics. 
It is generally admitted that the original text of St. Matthew in 
Aramaic is no longer in existence. The only copy of the original 
is a Greek translation, made at a very early period, much earlier 


than Dr. Lamsa’s “‘sources.”” The Church receives this version ~ 


as authentic, and regards it as a faithful copy of the original. 
Dr. Lamsa’s alleged “sources” appear to be a conglomeration of 
authentic and apocryphal works, and his reputed discoveries 
no more than unsupported assertions. There are many scholars of 
authority who reject the interpretations of Dr. Lamsa. Are we 
to reject their authority for the novelties of this unknown? The 
very source of this article (The New York American) is presump- 
tive evidence that it is not worth reading. Men of intelligence 
and scholars of Holy Scripture dismiss with contempt articles of 
this sort. They are nothing more than sensational journalism. 
It is a waste of time to reply to the author’s statements in detail. 
Until something really solid and convincing is brought forward, 
there is no need to substantiate the Catholic interpretation of the 
texts Dr. Lamsa claims to be wrongly understood. 

(2) This conclusion of the Lord’s prayer, commonly used in 
many Protestant Bibles, does not exist in the older, authoritative 
codices, such as the Vatican, Alexandrine, and Sinai codices. 
True, it is found in a few more recent codices, but it is generally 
rejected as not authentic, on the authority of St. Jerome, perhaps 
the most competent interpreter of Holy Scripture that ever lived. 
It is pertinent to remark that this doxology was also rejected 
by the authors of the Revised (Protestant) Version of A. D. 1881. 
We have been informed that the recent editions of the Gideon 
Bible no longer retain it. While beautiful in itself, mere beauty 
of expression is not the test of authenticity. It seems that this 
doxology was inserted in the version of the Lord’s Prayer, as 
given in St. Matthew, in the King James’ Bible (A. D. 1611) by 
mistake, a copyist’s marginal gloss being incorporated into the 
text. The doxology, however, was not added to the version of the 
Lord’s prayer, as found in the Gospel, according to St. Luke 
(11:4) 


DIFFICULT CASE OF CHILDBIRTH: FATHER COUGHLIN 


(1) Kindly give me the ruling of the Church on the question of 
sacrificing a mother’s life at childbirth, in the event of it being neces- 
sary lo sacrifice either the life of the mother or the child. I have been 
told that the mother shall die, but am inclined to question it. (2) 
Can you give an opinion of the Rev. Charles Coughlin of Detroit? 
Is he covering subjects beyond his priestly duties? Personally, 
I have a great admiration for him, but know that he has been criti- 
cized by our own clergy—N. N., Boston, Mass.; G. W. L., 
Boston, Mass. 


(1) There is no “ruling” of the Church in this matter, as you 
phrase the question. Such a case is governed by the principles 
of the natural and Divine positive laws; that is, the lives of both 
mother and child in a difficult case of childbirth must be pre- 
served as far as they can by all lawful means. Neither child nor 
mother may be directly killed, in order to save the other. But 
if lawful remedies do not succeed, both must be left to the opera- 
tion of natural laws, like other medical cases beyond cure. The 


principle operating in the case is that evil may never be done for 
a good end. 

(2) In so far as Father Coughlin is preaching sound Catholic 
doctrine over the air he is deserving of hearty support. No priest, 
perhaps, in the country has a larger and more receptive audience. 
He has an unparalleled opportunity of bringing the teachings of 
the Church to the attention of the people, especially the doctrine 
on the social order, as made known by Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI. But when he goes outside this field and makes excur- 
sion into secular matters, such as pure economics and the banking 
system, each one is free to criticize his discourses as he may see 
fit. He enjoys no immunity in this regard. It must be re- 
membered that Father Coughlin is not the appointed mouthpiece 
of the Church in this country. He has the approval of Bishop 
Gallagher of Detroit to conduct his radio talks. But the Bishop 
is reported to have said that Father Coughlin was “not speaking 
for the Catholic Church, and his opinions are only as good as his 
arguments” in his discussion of the banking situation. 


MARRIED CONVERTS AND UNIATE CHURCH 


The thought of some of the married clerical converts who were left 
stranded as a result of their conversion, during the Oxford Move- 
ment in England, suggested to me this question: why could not these 
married converts have been received into the Uniate Church, and by 
so doing have eliminated the problem of taking care of their families 
and the deprivation of foregoing their labor for souls?p—A. M. L., 
LovulsvILLE, Ky. 


It might have been arranged, we suppose, to have these married 
clerical converts with wives and families admitted into the 
Uniate Church, in most Rites of which there are married priests. 
But we think that such a venture would not have been seriously 
entertained either by the converts themselves, or by the Church 
authorities. There is so great a difference in language, training, 
and culture between an Englishman and an Oriental, that there 
is little probability that those who made the change would feel 
comfortable in their new surroundings. Life is not simply be- 
lieving and doing the will of God, but also living among human 
beings. 


REPLACING THE STATIONS OF CROSS 


When the Stations of the Cross are taken down in order to facili- 
tate the painting of a chapel, is it necessary to bless them anew when 
they are replaced?—T. D., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


“Tf for any reason the crosses are removed, but restored again 
to their places, neither a new erection nor the blessing is required 
to gain the indulgences. The same crosses may be changed about 
from place to place in the same church to secure better arrange- 
ment.” (Matters Liturgical, Wuest-Mullaney, page 570, 1931 
ed.) 


CHILDREN OF POPE ALEXANDER VI 


I would like to obtain some information with regard to the inclosed 
note, which appeared in The World-Telegram: 

“QO. Who was Lucrezia Borgia?” 

“A. Thenatural daughter of Pope Alexander VI by his mistress, 
Vanozza dei Cataneis. She lived from 1480 to 1519 and was 
Dutchess of Ferrara.”—M. J., E-muerst, N. Y. 


It is admitted by many Catholic historians, though denied by 
some, that Rodrigo Borgia, had four illegitimate children of the 
Roman Lady, Vanozza dei Cataneis, before he became Pope, 
with the title of Alexander VI. They were Juan, Caesar, Lucre- 
zia, and Jofré. The dates of their birth are probably 1474, 1476, 
1480 and 1482, respectively. Hence, the dates given for the life 
span of Vanozza are hardly correct. More probably they are 
1442 to 1518. Even after his elevation to the Papacy, Alexander 
VI led a life very unworthy of his exalted office as regards per- 
sonal morality, though there is a deal of evidence that he had 
great administrative ability. His moral conduct is convincing 
proof, if proof were needed, that the occupation of the highest 
position in all the world is no guarantee of personal moral in- 
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tegrity. In this connection it is well to temper our feeling of 
scandal by the recollection that Christ promised to be with St. 
Peter and his successors in order to preserve them from teaching 
error in faith and morals, not to prevent them from falling into 
sin and scandalizing the Church and the world. ‘The Church 
has had to suffer from the faults of her children, and even at times 
from those of her own ministers.”"—Lro XIII. (See Cath. 
Encyc. Vol. 1, pages 289-294; Lives of the Popes, Pastor, vol 5, 
p. 382.) 


INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE: CHURCH AND 
EVOLUTION 


(1) What does the Catholic Church believe about the beginning of 
the human race? Are Catholics supposed to accept the Adam-and- 
Eve story, the Jonas-and-whale story, and other old Testament 
stories literally? (2) Exactly where does the Catholic Church 
stand on evolution? What is a Catholic supposed to say when 
confronted by a clever-minded evolutionist?—A. E. F., CANTON, 
Mass. 


(1) The authentic and official interpretation of Holy Scripture 
belongs to the Teaching Authority of the Church. In other 
words, the Bible is the Church’s book. 

With regard to the historical character of the first three chap- 
ters of the Book of Genesis, the Biblical Commission, on June 30, 
1909, rendered the following decision: we may not call in ques- 
tion the literal and historical meaning where, in these chapters, 
there is question of the narration of facts which touch the funda- 
mental teachings of the Christian religion, e. g., the creation of 
all things by God in the beginning of time, the special creation of 
man, the formation of the first woman from man, the unity of 
the human race, the original happiness of our first parents in a 
state of justice, integrity, and immortality; the Divine command 
laid upon man to prove his obedience; the transgression of that 
Divine command at the instigation of the devil, under the form 
of a serpent; the fall of our first parents from their primitive 
state of innocence; and the promise of a future Redeemer. 

The above decision disposes of the difficulty about the begin- 
ning of the human race and Adam and Eve. The Church has 
not rendered a decision as to the character of the account of Jonas 
and the whale. But Catholic tradition has quite uniformly held 
that it is to be understood literally. One of the strongest argu- 
ments for its literal character is from the fact that Our Lord Him- 
self referred to this story in proof of His Resurrection. Lest it 
be thought that He might have mentioned it, because only a 
popular legend, without any objective truth, He also men- 
tioned in the same passage the men of Ninive, the Queen of the 
South, and Solomon—all of whom were historical personages. 
(Matt. 12:39-42.) It is hardly to be supposed that Christ would 
have associated fictitious and real characters to drive home a 
truth so important as His Resurrection. Moreover, a part of the 
difficulty regarding Jonas is obviated when we recollect that the 
Book of Jonas does not say that a whale swallowed Jonas, but a 
“ great fish which the Lord had prepared” (Jonas 2:1). (See THE 
S1cn for September, 1932, page 99). In general, Biblical inci- 
dents are to be interpreted literally, unless the sense implies that 
they are to be taken metaphorically, dependent, of course, on 
the decision of the Church. 

(2) It would be easier to answer did we know where evolution 
stood: Before making clear our answer, it is necessary to know 
the objection. In general, evolution is a word which excites 
a mysterious effect upon the uneducated. It is a word to con- 
jure with. But there is no need to fear it. You might ask 
your friend to define the meaning of evolution. -If he answers 
intelligently he may really be called clever. 

Any system of evolution which leaves out God is contrary to 
the doctrines of religion. Any system of evolution, moreover, 
which holds that the effect is greater than the cause—that beings 
more perfect have sprung from less perfect progenitors of their 
own power; to be specific, that man sprung from an ape—is 
also contrary to sound philosophy. But a system of evolution 
which postulates the Being and the Power of God, and attributes 


the processes of evolution, which can be proved as facts, to this 
same Power, is not inconsistent with the teaching of religion. 

There is no conflict between science and religion, for there can 
be no fight between one truth and another. For truth is one. 
But there is, and ever will be, conflict between true religion and 
pseudo-science; and between true science and false religion. 
But between the true religion and true scientific facts there can 
be no conflict. 

That will give you something wherewith to answer your clever- 
minded evolutionist. Pope Pius X declared: “Religion has no 
fear of science. Christianity does not tremble before discussion, 
but before ignorance.” 


AGE OF CHURCH: WHEN “ROMANIZED”: BIRTH CONTROL 


(1) Is the Catholic Religion the oldest in the world? (2) When 
was it Romanized? (3) Does the Catholic Church advocate and 
believe in birth control?—T. A. F., QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 


(x) It is the oldest Christian Church in the world, having been 
founded by Jesus Christ, baptized in the fire of the Holy Ghost on 
Pentecost, and preached by the Apostles. The Church, estab- 
lished by Christ, and later on called Catholic, because it was 
everywhere, not only as to place, but also as to classes of people, 
and also because it taught a// the truths of Christ, was the ful- 
filment of the ancient covenant of God with the Jews. In a 
sense it may be said that the Catholic Religion, in so far as it 
is the logical development of the ancient religion of the Jews, 
goes back to the very beginning of the human race. 

(2) We are hard put to it to construe this question. It sounds 
as though you would refer to its Romanization as a kind of shel- 
lacking, or something of the sort. But if you mean—‘“‘when 
was the Catholic Church established in Rome”—the answer is 
that, though there were Christians who preceded him, it took 
place when St. Peter, by Divine inspiration, it is commonly be- 
lieved, set up his see in the Imperial City. This was about 
the year 45 A. D. This date is almost contemporaneous with 
the founding the Church. 

(3) Is it possible! After all that had been written and 
preached against birth control. Where have you been all these 
years? 


VIRGINITY MORE PERFECT THAN MARRIAGE 


(1) Will you please give me the reasons why the state of virginity 
is more perfect than the state of marriage? (2) Does this mean that 
those who practise virginity are more perfect than married people? 


If so, I find it hard to believe—L. V. O’N., SouTH BRAINTREE, 
Mass. 


(1) It is a doctrine of the Catholic Faith that the state of 
virginity or celibacy is more excellent than the state of marriage. 
It was defined in the Council of Trent: ‘‘If anyone shall say that 
the state of marriage is to be placed before the state of virginity 
or celibacy, and that it is not better and more blessed to remain 
in virginity or celibacy, than to be joined in marriage, anathema 
sit.” 

This teaching is based on the words of Christ and St. Paul. 
The doctrine of Our Lord on the indissolubility of marriage, so 
impressed the Apostles that they cried out: ‘‘If the case of a man 
with his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry.” Jesus took 
this occasion to show that there are some who would practise 
virginity or celibacy for the sake of God, but that all men ‘‘take 
not this word.” Nevertheless, He recommended this state: “he 
that can take it, let him take it.”” (Matt. 19:9-12.) By these 
words he implied that the state of virginity is more perfect than 
the state of marriage. 

St. Paul devoted a large part of Chapter VII, 1 Corinthians, 
to extolling the excellence of the state of virginity over the state 
of marriage. The whole Chapter should be read. This text 
sums up the whole argument: “Therefore he that giveth his 
virgin in marriage doth well, but he who giveth her not doth 
better.” (1 Cor. 7:38.) 

Theological reasoning also shows the truth of the doctrine of 
Trent. That state is more excellent than the conjugal state, in 
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which the divine good is preferred to the human good, and the 
good of the soul to the good of the body. But virginity is or- 
dained to the good of God, for the love of Whom even lawful 
pleasures of the body are freely despised; and the good of the 
soul, since it disposes to the contemplative life, to prayer, and 
the works of God; while marriage is ordained to the good of the 
body, which is the multiplication of offspring, and pertains to 
the active life, in which married people must necessarily think 
of those things which are of the world. In short, the state of 
virginity in itself enables a person “to attend on the Lord with- 
out impediment.” 
will easily confirm the above reasons. One finds many distrac- 
tions in raising a family. 

(2) Your difficulty is easily solved. The above doctrine, it 
must be remembered, refers to states of life, and not persons. 
For there may be, and doubtless are, many married persons more 
perfect in the sight of God than individuals who are in a state 
of virginity or celibacy. The perfection of the individual is 
measured according to the degree of charity, or the love of God, 
in the soul; not according to the state of life. Moreover, the 
doctrine refers to those who voluntarily and for the love of God 
embrace the life of virginity or celibacy; not to people who, either 
because of lack of opportunity, or other cause, are not married. 
There is no particular merit in being unmarried, when this is 
merely an accident. 


FISH SYMBOL OF CHRIST 


Will you kindly tell me why a fish is a symbol of Christ?— 
D. M. S., AupuBon, N. J. 


A favorite emblem of early Christian times was a fish, generally 
resembling a dolphin. The Greek word for fish is Ichthus, 
which is spelled with only five letters iy¥6vs. These form what is 
called an acrostic, being the initial letters of the words: “Tesous 
Christos Theou Uios Soter” (Inoots Xpustis @eod Yios 
Swinp)—or in English, “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior.” 
Thus, the fish was taken as a symbol of our Blessed Lord, and 
is so found in many ancient inscriptions in the catacombs and 
elsewhere. The fish, because it lives in water, is.also an emblem 
of the Sacrament of Baptism; of the vocation of the Apostles, 
the ‘fishers of men’’; and of Christians in general, typified by 
the miraculous draught of fishes mentioned in the Gospel of St. 
John. (Externals of the Catholic Church, Sullivan; The Catholic 
Encyclopedic Dictionary.) 


PARADISE AND HEAVEN: FIRE OF HELL: CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF SINS: WILL FOR DEED: GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE 


(r) Christ said to the Good Thief: “This day thou shalt be with 
Me in Paradise.” Catholics say in the Apostles’ Creed: “On the 
third day He rose again from the dead and ascended into Heaven.” 
Please explain. (2) Since the soul is a spiritual substance, and 
since fire is a chemical reaction, how can a physical fire torture 
a spiritual soul in Hell? (3) How can natural circumstances 
change a venial sin into a mortal sin? (4) A priest said that if 
a man went into a store with the intention of robbing it, and circum- 
stances obstructed his plans, he would be guilty of the sin of theft, 
even though he did not actually steal. How explain? (5) If God 
knows all things—past, present, and future, why did He create 
a sinner, if He knows beforehand what sort of life he would lead? 
This does not seem logical, since sin grieves Him so much.—A. T. M., 
Marine City, MIcu. 


(z) Paradise in the first sentence refers to the Limbo of the 
Fathers, where the Just of the Old Law were detained before 
the opening of the Heaven of the Blessed. After our Lord’s 
death on the Cross His human soul descended to this abode and 
announced their deliverance. This is the meaning of the phrase: 
“He descended into Hell,” that is, Limbo. On the third day 
after His crucifixion Christ’s human soul was reunited to His 
Body and He rose triumphant from the tomb. Forty days later 
He ascended into the Heaven of the Blessed. Though Paradise 
and Heaven are often used synonymously, strictly speaking they 


(z Cor. 7:35.) We think that experience 


designate two distinct states, as in the above. 
issue, page 471.) 

(2) In this life the body feels pain because of the presence of 
the soul, the vivifying principle of the body. When the body 
becomes a corpse it does not feel pain. Now, the pain which 
material fire can afflict on the soul in this life through the medium 
of the body, Almighty God can inflict in punishment of the sep- 
arated souls in Hell. How fire acts on incorporeal spirits is a 
matter of speculation. Really, it isa great mystery. But Christ 
called the instrument-of the soul’s punishment “fire,” and there- 
fore it must be so. Recall that Christ said that the wicked would 
be sentenced into “everlasting fire, which was prepared for the 
devil and his angels.”” (Matt. 25:41.) The fire, therefore, which 
tortures the separated souls of the damned, has been “ prepared”’ 
by God to punish the rebellious angels, who are incorporeal 
spirits. Since it punishes the fallen angels, it can also inflict 
pain on separated souls. 

Though the Church has not defined the nature of the fire of 
Hell, it is the common opinion of theologians, and the generally 
accepted interpretation of the Church, that the fire of Hell is 


(See our March 


_ @ material agent, which exists in reality as an instrument of 


Divine Justice, not something metaphorical or something exist- 
ing only in the mind of the damned and the evil spirits. After 
the Resurrection of the Dead the fire of Hell will torment both 
body and soul, without consuming them forever. In this matter 
we ought not, as St. Chrysostom says, trouble ourselves about 
the nature of the fire of Hell, but how to escape it. 

(3) There art certain elements of human actions, called prin- 
ciples of morality, which constitute a moral action in the con- 
crete either conformable or unconformable to the moral order. . 
They are the object, circumstances, and end. In order that an 
act be morally good all thesé principles must be conformed, to 
the moral order. If one of them is not so conformed the action 
is morally bad. Circumstances are conditions which attach them- 
selves to an act and morally affect it. Because they attach 
themselves to an act already constituted in its moral species, 
they are called accidents. 

There are seven circumstances: Who, what, where, by what 
means, why, how, and when. Some circumstances change the 
nature of the act in such way that one act is really two sins. 
Thus, to steal sacred vessels from a church. You have theft and 
sacrilege, because of the circumstance of place. There are other 
circumstances which aggravate or diminish the malice of an act 
and make what is in itself a venial sin to be mortal, and vice versa. 
Thus, if a man stole a common jack-knife in order to murder, 
the theft of the knife in itself is venial, but on account of the cir- 
cumstance of ‘‘ why ’’—which is mortal, the theft becomes mortal. 
In this case the means (knife) participates in the malice of the 
end (murder.) 

(4) In order for an act to be moral it must be free. A neces- 
sary act is not moral. “Morality begins,” says St. Thomas, 
“where the dominion of the will is found.” External acts do 
not have goodness or malice distinct from the mortality of the 
internal act, for only those acts are properly called moral which 
are free. Thus, the hand that steals is not free, since it is com- 
manded by the will. They are good or bad according as they 
are governed by the will, in which liberty resides. Therefore, 
if a person seriously intended to steal, but was involuntarily 
obstructed from carrying out his intention, he would still be guilty 
of the sin of theft in his will. The absence of the external act 
was involuntary. He had the will to commit it, and therefore 
was guilty of the sin of theft not in effect, but in affect. Did 
not Our Lord say, in this connection, that one who lusted after 
a woman had already committed adultery in his heart? 

(5) God creates everything, and therefore man, because He 
is good. He desires the salvation of all men, though He knows 
that some will refuse to be saved. In creating them He put 
them in a condition where they may, if they will, merit eternal 
happiness. If a person falls away and is lost, it is because He 
is not willing to correspond with the grace of God. God does 
not create sinners; they make themselves sinners by the abuse of 
their free will. Sin is a free and deliberate violation of the law 
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of God. It was the good pleasure of God to create beings with 
the power to glorify Him with a conscious worship, or to refuse 
to do so, and thus fall away. The defection of some is no reason 
for not creating them. Morever, it does not follow that a man 
sins because God foreknows it. Rather God foreknows it be- 
cause he will sin. Really, there is no time with God; all things 
are present to Him. Though it must be confessed that this is 
a mystery, we know that God is good, on the one hand, and that 
man is free, on the other. If the abuse of their freedom would 
be the reason why they should not be created, the power of God 
would be limited by the action of a creature. This is tanta- 
mount to an indication of His absolute dominion and omnipo- 
tence, for if a creature could limit God’s power, He would cease 
thereupon to be God. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. T. M., Bondsville, Mass.; M. W. J. B., Oneida, N. Y.; 
M. E. B., Normondy, Mo.; M. M. B., New Albany, Ind.; E. G., 
New York, N. Y.; C. T. W., Phila., Pa.; A. K., Westbury, N. Y.; 


H. J. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; N. R., Erie, Pa.; M. C. W., West . 


Bend, Wis.; M. & J. MacS., Dunkirk, N. Y.; M. R. F., Boston, 
Mass.; L. A. McI., Medford, Mass.; E. C. C., New York, N. Y.; 
E. S., Phila., Pa.; S. M. F., Manila, P. I.; M. M. G., New York, 
N. Y.; M. A. P., Elizabeth, N. J.; L. W. M., W. Brighton, S. I.; 
H. E. K., Cambridge, Mass.; M. A. K., Atlantic City, N. J.; 
M. McK.., Providence, R. I.; M. McG., Bronx, N. Y.; C. V. T., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. F. C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. G. O’G., Newark, 
N. J. 

; GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 

Sacred Heart, M. M. H., Newark, N. J.; Blessed Mother, 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, St. Joseph, C. T. W., Phila., Pa.; St. 
Anthony, P. S., Zanesville, Ohio; Mother of Perpetual Help, 
St. Anthony, Sacred Heart of Jesus, M. E. W., West Bend, 
Wis.; Souls in Purgatory, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, F. M. 
B., Newark, N. J.; St. Joseph, San Jose, Calif.; St. Joseph, 
Mc. McK., Providence, R. I.; Sacred Heart, Lincoln Place, Pa. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has 
been for centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are toc each or 15 for $1. 











THE USES OF EASTER WATER 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


The following information is offered in response to the request 
of the Rev. C. Havey, appearing in the “Sr1cn Post” for April, 
for a further explanation of the statement in my pamphlet The 
Sacramentals, to the effect that Easter water “should be used to 
sprinkle the house on the same day (Holy Saturday) or during 
the octave of Easter, and should not be reserved and used as 
holy water during the year” (page 16). 

Easter water is water drawn from the baptismal font or from 
an adjacent vessel when the solemn blessing of the baptismal 
water on Holy Saturday has been partially performed—that is, 
before the infusion of the holy oils. The water thus drawn off is 
intended primarily to be used by the priest in sprinkling the 
faithful in church and in blessing the homes of the parishioners. 
However, it is also permitted to the faithful to take some of 
this water to their homes and to use it for their private devotions. 

This Easter water is presumed to be the only holy water used 
in the church from Holy Saturday until the Sunday after Easter, 
for the holy water stoups are emptied on Holy Thursday, and on 
Easter, instead of blessing water for the sprinkling of the congre- 
gation before the High Mass—as is done on other Sundays, with 
the ordinary formula for blessing holy water—the priest uses 
the water blessed at the font the previous day (Rubrics of Missal). 


The Ephemerides Liturgicae (1912, p. 397) states that the Easter 
water is to be used during the entire octave when the priest 
blesses sacred objects—for example, rosaries and crucifixes. 
However, on the first Sunday after Easter the blessing of water 
with the ordinary formula is resumed, and henceforth this holy 
water is to be used exclusively by the priest. 

On these facts the above quoted statement in my pamphlet 
is based. It is not to be understood in the sense that the private 
use of Easter water after the octave is ended is forbidden by the 
Church, or that such use is devoid of spiritual benefits. For this 
water has received a constitutive blessing, and hence remains 
a sacramental as long as it remains in existence. However, it is 
advisable for the faithful to dispose of the Easter water before 
the end of the octave in some devotional manner, and then to 
obtain for their home water blessed with the ordinary formula. 
Two reasons can be given for this. First, the private devotional 
practices of the faithful should be conformable as far as possible 
with the public usages of the Church—and the Church does not 
use Easter water in her functions after the octave is ended. 
Second, when the priest is summoned after the close of the Easter 
octave to the home of a parishioner for the performance of some 
function that requires the use of holy water—for example, the 
administration of the last sacraments—he is supposed to use the 
ordinary holy water. Now, to avoid the confusion that might 
result if two kinds of holy water were on hand, it seems better 
to have only the ordinary holy water available. 

It is appropriate to note that similar rubrics are applied by 
the Church to the water blessed on the Vigil of Pentecost. 


Esopus, N. Y. FRAncis J. CONNELL C. SS. R. 


AGAINST RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
Ep1Tor OF THE SIGN: 


After reading the April issue of THE S1cN containing the 
masterful articles of Edwin C. Hill and Ernest Oldmeadow 
against the recognition of Russia, I thought you might like to 
know that a petition against recognition by six hundred and sev- 
enty-three voters, men and women, of Massachusetts was 
presented to President Roosevelt by Senators Walsh and 
Coolidge. 

We also have had six radio talks by some of our distinguished 
leaders on the same subject. I thought you might suggest in 
your next issue that other States might send similar petitions 
to the President. 

May I take this opportunity of congratulating you on the 
very scholarly and timely articles of your magazine. I consider 
it the leading popular Catholic monthly. 


BRIGHTON, Mass. F. C. (Mrs. Francis E.) SLATTERY. 


THE WRITER—WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 
EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 


May I have a few lines of your valuable space to compliment 
the author of “Should Priests Write?” in your February issue? 

I think he makes it perfectly clear that it is the writing that 
counts, and not the writer—the product, not the producer. If a 
priest has the desired goods to deliver, then an Editor would be 
silly not to take them. And, as our reverend author says, priests 
ought to be able to write, especially on matters of morality and 
life. 

I am a layman, with some trifling experience as a writer. Any 
right thinking lay writer knows that it is quality that decides 
the acceptance of literary material, and not name or title. 

Also I like the author’s defense of the spare-time writer, since 
I am one such myself. For one who likes to write, happy are the 
scattered hours which he finds to devote to that pursuit. If he 
achieves anything worthwhile, is it not time well spent? 

And finally, there is the matter of compensation. Who can 
deny that the writer is worthy of his hire, as well as any other 
laborer; for writing is labor, even though it may be joyous labor. 
Not that the casual author writes only because there may be 
“something in it.” But he is certainly entitled to whatever there 
may be in it. All praise to the Catholic magazines, which pay 
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what they can afford to those whose work they take. Having 
been occasionally in Columbia, America, Magnificat, and THE 
S1cn, I know whereof I speak. 

In this connection I cannot help mentioning, by way of con- 
trast, the penurious policy of certain non-Catholic educational 
magazines, with which I am familiar. Being an “educator,” my 
experience has been largely with these publications. Many edu- 
cational magazines with high-sounding names and expensive 
subscription rates take it for granted that the schoolman-author 
is amply repaid by the honor of seeing his name in their more or 
less august pages. Perhaps that is why these magazines contain 
so much drivel. Nobody with any pride wants to give away his 
best work. And very few do. 

It is a refreshing experience to deal with an Editor like that of 
the Catholic School Journal, who pays you for what he can use, 
and sends you a greeting card at Christmas which makes you féel 
that you really amount to something. While I am distributing 
compliments, I may as well mention the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, who issue the Catholic School Journal. Their American 
Schoolboard Journal has the same policy of paying the writer for 
his work. 


More power to the priests who write. We need them. And also , 


to the priests who edit. We like them. 
ROSLINDALE, Mass. WIt.1aM T. MILLER. 


THE BALTIMORE EVIDENCE GUILD 
EpItorR OF THE SIGN: 


As Tue Sr1en has kindly encouraged the work, I thought you 
might be interested in the enclosed clipping on The Catholic 
Evidence Guild of Baltimore. It appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
of Friday, Feb. 5. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. (Rev.) Joun J. Russet. 
[ENCLOSURE] 

Street teachers of Catholicism are being trained in Baltimore 
and two have been at work under auspices of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild of Baltimore, of which the Rev. Dr. John J. Russell, 
an assistant at St. Martin’s Church, is moderator. 

Examinations for the class of twenty-four now in training will 
take place in several weeks and, as soon as weather permits, the 
members of the class who have passed the examinations will be 
placed on the street. 

The work is the same the Catholic Evidence Guild is doing in 
Great Britain, where there are 600 licensed speakers, 150 of whom 
are in London where they speak every day in Hyde Park. __ 

The guild also is conducting work in Washington, Boston and 
in cities of Oklahoma. Also there are guilds in Holland, Australia 
and Scotland. ; 

Explaining the work, Dr. Russell said the purpose was not to 
organize an order of laymen. . 

“We want to preserve the group as a strictly informal body of 
laymen and laywomen meeting groups on the streets, talking 
and answering questions after the manner of a forum. There-:is 
no attempt to preach or to exhort. It is for the purpose only of 


explaining Catholic doctrine and worship. These informal. 


street meetings wi!l open and close with prayer, but there is no 
music. , 


“Preparation for the street teaching has been going on in Balti- 


more for a year and a half, and for a time in the fall two of the 
group who had been licensed to teach were on the streets. They 
are George Renehan and Frank Brady. They were recalled for 
the winter, but will go out again when weather permits. 


‘The class meets once a week at the headquarters of the guild, 


803 North Calvert Street, where instruction is given in such doc- 
trinal subjects as the ‘Primacy and Infallibility of the Pope,’ 
‘Purgatory,’ ‘Devotion to the Mother of God,’ ‘Divinity of 
Christ,’ ‘The Church as a Supernatural Fact,’ ‘The Church as a 
Visible Body,’ and ‘The Immortality of the Soul.’ There also is 
study in the psychology of street teaching. 

“The members specialize in subjects and are examined on the 
specific subject selected. Passing examination, the members are 
licensed to teach and answer questions on that doctrine but no 


other. The examination and licensing is by a board of four priests 
appointed by Archbishop Curley for that purpose. 

“ After a student has passed on one subject of doctrine, he or 
she is permitted to study another. When a certain number of 
studies and examinations have been completed, the student is 
made a general chairman in the group, and may speak or answer 
questions on many subjects of doctrine. 

“Tn the classes, each student is required to give an address on 
some particular doctrine studied, and his classmates are permitted 
to heckle him after the fashion of a crowd, when the address is 
completed. He is supposed to answer intelligently all the ques- 
tions put to him on that particular doctrine before he is 
licensed. 

“All this requires quite a bit of study for laymen and lay- 
women, and the movement necessarily grows slowly.” 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


Very recently I saw and read for the first time an article on 
* The National Catholic School of Social Service in the July 1932 
number of THE SIGN. 

I was a member of the staff and faculty of the school from 
January 1919 to September 1922, and submit herewith some facts 
which are not wholly in accord with some of the statements in 
that article. 

On November 11, 1918, the National Catholic War Council, 
through its Executive Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
opened an emergency training depot at “Clifton” in Washington, 
D. C., as a residence for the 46 candidates for overseas service 
who had been accepted by Rev. John M. Cooper, acting for the 
Council. Miss Maud R. Cavanagh was put in charge on the day 
of opening with the title of Dean. 

The emergency program of the first six weeks was replaced by 
Miss Cavanagh, with Fr. Burke’s approval, for the second Ses- 
sion by a well planned schedule of work and lectures which was 
incorporated in printed announcements of training offered by the 
N.C.W.C. at the “National Catholic Service School for Women.” 
The programs and the length of the Sessions during the first three 
years were planned to meet the requirements of the many and 
varied posts available to students endorsed by “Clifton” and the 
Council. The curriculum of the last Sessions received the un- 
qualified endorsement of Mr. Porter Lee and Dr. Queen (of New 
York and Boston respectively) with whom Miss Cavanagh dis- 
cussed the School in October, 1920. There were 380 students 
registered and in residence during the three years at “Clifton,” 
and non-resident students were not accepted. 

When the National Council of Catholic Women was inau- 
gurated in March, 1920, Fr. Burke recommended that the organi- 
zation should assume the responsibility of continuing the National 
Service School for Women. It was spoken of as one of the strong- 
est and finest works in the administration of the N.C.W.C. when 
the post-war emergency had passed. Its financial assets included 
a large residue of the sum which had been assigned for the main- 
tenance of the School when it was inaugurated plus $166,000 
which, by the action of Msgr. Edward Kelley of Chicago, was 
transferred from the sum allotted to the Council’s work in 
Panama, plus, also, more than $15,000 which Miss Cavanagh 
had received from students in payment for board and tuition 
and gifts of the alumnz of “Clifton” entrusted to her “for 
the continuance of the School.” 

The school residence was changed in September, 1921, to its 
present address in Washington. Dr. Charles P. Neil was made 
Director in Fr. Burke’s place and continued in office for one year. 
The National Council of Catholic Women had in the meantime 
formally taken over the newly founded National Catholic School 
of Social Service. The same faculty, except for one change and 
one addition, which had taught at “Clifton” was continued in 
the new residence. 

I am preparing a history of those four years of splendid effort 
and hope it may soon be in print. 


Wasuincrton, D.C. Maria EwInc. 
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Fire At Our Gates 


le much quiet seems to be as hard on 
the nerves as too much noise. When the 
promise of excitement does come it reacts 
strangely on the boys. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared little Tony 
Tang. Ever ready for a laugh, four of his 
chums came skipping over 'to get in on the 
joke. “The Spiritual Father says there 
may be a war in Yuanchow.” All chime 
in and giggle like fools. That’s the Chinese 
boy, happy as a lark and without a care in 
the world; wholly irresponsible. ‘Are you 
ready for the war?” I asked the first girl 
I met. Listen to the answer of eleven- 
year-old Seraphia Lee: “Get in a supply 
of peanuts, bar up the gates and forget 
about it.”” That’s the girl for you. Happy 
go lucky, but just a bit more practical. 
That peanut idea appealed to me, but I 
simply couldn’t forget the war. 

Father Dominic at Kienyang hadn’t 
seen a white man for three or four months 
and I was going down there to let him take 
a look at my beard. My first move was to 
inquire about the safety of the road. You 
know playful boys, called bandits, some- 
times take advantage of the traveller in 
these parts. 

“Keep off the roads,” the catechist 
warned me. “It looks as though we are in 
for a hot time!” “For instance?” I asked, 
and lugubriously listened to details. It 
seems that the local braves had received 
orders to move out of town and start for 
Changsha, otherwise there would be an 
army in to scatter them. 

“Ts that so?” thought they. ‘“‘We know 
their plot. They will get us at Head- 
quarters, take our guns away from us and 
tell us to go home and be good boys.” 
They got busy, put in extra drill hours, 
prepared the city wall for defense, dug 


By Edward McCarthy, C.P. 


trenches and prepared for a siege. Visions 
of what happened when Yuanchow was be- 
sieged three years ago flashed across my 
mind. Once again the Sisters’ convent 
would be a pretty target for the machine 
guns. 





THOUGH FAR FROM THE SCENE OF ACTUAL 
FIGHTING, THE PEOPLE OF WESTERN HUNAN 
EXPRESS THEIR PROTEST AGAINST THE JAP- 


ANESE INVASION. SLOGANS ARE WRITTEN 
IN LARGE CHARACTERS ON THIS ROCK SO 
THAT TRAVELLERS ON THE YUAN RIVER MAY 
READ AND KEEP THEIR PATRIOTISM ALIVE 
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Officers went from store to store checking 
up on the number of tins of kerosene in 
town. Were they thinking of setting fire 
to the entire city if they were defeated? 
Some thought so. Would an airplane fly 
over Yuanchow and drop bombs indis- 
criminately? You never can tell. Where 
would the orphan girls and the Sisters go 
if the mission gates were crashed? Where 
would we hide the sacred vessels if the 
soldiers began looting the town? Suppose 
one of the bullets had my number on it? 
Funerals are expensive things in China. 
Cheerful thoughts—no end. 

The local paper arrived. Father An- 
thony, the pastor, who reads Chinese 
easily, scanned the headlines for military 
gossip. Not a line about it.“ Evidently the 
editor dare not print a word against the 
local boys; he knew what might happen to 
him. He dare not say a word against the 
expected army, because he could not guess 
who was going to win the war. “Silence 
is golden,” was his motto. 

All letters were censored at the post- 
office. Posters were plastered about the 
city forbidding the shooting of firecrackers. 
This was no time for play. The enemy 
might send spies ahead to make a big noise 
with fireworks, and then sneak in and 
spray us with bullets. The city gates were 
closed early. Martial law was proclaimed. 
Anyone travelling the streets at night was 
suspected and had to give an account of 
himself. No chances of a surprise attack 
were being taken. 


LL sorts of wild rumors began to circu- 
late. Another war lord was coming to 
Yuanchow to help defend the city, but the 
citizens would have to pay big money for 
his services. People began to get panicky 
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CITIZENS OF YUANCHOW WALKING THROUGH THE RUINS OF THEIR DWELLINGS THE 


MORNING AFTER A DISASTROUS FIRE. 


MANY WHO HAD LOST THEIR HOMES CURSED THE 


POOR CARPENTER IN WHOSE HOUSE THE BLAZE STARTED. THE VIEW WAS TAKEN FROM 
THE MISSION GATE 


and to hide their money. Who would be 
the first to get here, the enemy or the 
reinforcements? 

And how did it all turn out? Not so bad. 
Thanks to the Yuanchow tea party a nasty 
situation was saved. Gallons of tea were 
consumed at the City Hall. Finally the 
Magistrate and two representatives of the 
people called for chairs, and after two 
days travel reached Hungkiang, the nearest 
telegraph office.’ Here they conferred with 
the leaders of the expected army and got 
hold of the Chinese dynamite gun, better 
known as the telegraph. How they must 


have loaded that deadly instrument of 
destruction! They won the war. The 
Governor was satisfied that the local 
soldiers remain. The people were taxed 
four thousand dollars to buy rice for the 
boys who made such a gallant stand and 


saved the city. 

Was I jubilant when I heard the news? 
I ran back to tell the boys. And, do you 
know, those impish lads were peeved be- 
cause they were denied the opportunity of 
seeing their first airplane and the fireworks. 


As for friend Seraphia, she had pouted be- 
cause she didn’t get any peanuts. Any- 
way, I was happy and soon after left for 
Kienyang. When more deadly telegrams 
are clicked, Yuanchow will click them. It 
was a great war. 


B' [ then a period of excitement ap- 
proached which seem inevitable. For 


twelve months had the natives been check- 
ing off the days of the lunar calendar, rest- 
lessly looking forward to their one riotous 
holiday which extends over a period of 
fifteen days—New Year’s. As the season 
approached nearer and nearer, everybody 
was ina happy mood. Mother was beam- 
ing as she busied herself about the stove 
cooking the special New Year cakes; the 
girls smiled with self-satisfaction as they 


embroidered flowers on the cloth shoes 
they would wear at the family reunion; 
dad, out buying paper-money, wine and 


meat to be offered to the gods at the 
temple, joked with the merchants and 
thanked them for their good luck wishes; 
the boys, gambling for coppers and cig- 
arette-pictures to be experts when the big 
festival arrived, let out whoops of joy or 
sharp yelps of rage when they put over a 
fast one or caught another lad cheating. 

And then those trouble makers, the 
police, went around the town and plastered 
it with posters that dampened the ardor 
and merriment of the gaiety seekers. Orders 
from the Magistrate were clear: “On ac- 
count of the upset conditions of the coun- 
try and the humiliations received from the 
Japanese, New Year celebrations are for- 
bidden.” 

What! No dragon parade, no lantern 
procession, no lion dance, no excitement of 
any kind? Immediately followed an ex- 
plosion of hard words for the “dwarf- 
slaves” as they contemptuously call their 
bitter enemies, the Japanese. The die- 
hards smiled significantly, puffed on their 
pipes and remarked shrewdly, ‘Just wait; 
the Magistrate will be invited to a banquet, 
and when he is warm with wine he will be 
talked into retracting the mandate.”” How- 
ever chances of a wild time looked slim; 
most of the folks agreed that it was going 
to be a dull New Year’s. 





A FEW OF THE YUNG- 
SHUN CHILDREN WHO 
ARE NOT CAMERA-SHY. 
FATHER MICHAEL CAMP- 
BELL, C:P., REPORTS 
THAT THEY ARE RESPON- 
SIVE TO TRAINING AND 
QUICK IN MASTERING 
INSTRUCTIONS. ENJOY- 
ING THE ADVANTAGES OF 
A CATHOLIC EDUCATION, 
THESE CHILDREN IN 
LATER YEARS WILL HELP 
TO CREATE A CATHOLIC 
ATMOSPHERE IN THEIR 
OWN HOMES 











But was it? No! A thousand times no! 
It was the most novel, the most adventur- 
ous, the most thrilling New Year’s in the 
history of Yuanchow. The noise that re- 
sounded to the heavens made the ordinary 
firecrackers sound like the tat-tat of a 
baby’s rattle; the flames that illuminated 
the sky caused the soft lights of the lantern 
procession to look like a parade of dead 
batteries; and the show, staged by hun- 
dreds of the local talent with a perfect 
setting arranged by the elements, made the 
lion dance and dragon performance as dis- 
mal as a would-be-clown on amateur night. 


HE proverbial spark started things 

going.“ At about four o’clock on the 
seventh day of the Chinese New Year, the 
wife of carpenter Ngan was drying baby 
clothes over an open charcoal fire. She left 
the room for a few minutes, sniffed smoke, 
hurried back, and was horrified to find that 
wood shavings heaped high in one corner 
had caught fire. The house was blazing 
and she was helpless to check it. Wringing 
her hands in agony and screaming with 
fright she rushed to the street. There was 
no need for explanation; hundreds of people 
had now seen the glaring sheets of flame 
and knew there was danger to the whole 
town. Most thought that the Catholic 
Mission would be the next to burn down, 
for on one side of the roaring blaze was 
the priest’s house, boys’ orphanage, old 
folks’ home and the church; on the other 
side was the Sisters’ convent and girls’ 
compound. 

Action and organization were urgently 
needed to prevent such a calamity. Father 
Anthony Maloney, who comes from a 
family of fire fighters and learned many of 
the tricks and dangers of fire battling from 
two brothers who were members of the 
Louisville Fire Department—one brother 
heroically sacrificing his life when a build- 
ing crashed—was our chief. Ina flash he 
had everything organized and everybody 
hopping. Boys were speeding for fire- 
extinguishers, nervous old folks and crying 
girls, whose open floodgates were not 
reaching the fire, were sent to the church, 
the building farthest from the conflagra- 
tion. Sisters of St. Joseph were carrying 
buckets of water from the well, men had 
poles to keep the burning timber from fall- 
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ing on our houses, the chief himself was up 
on the wall next to the flaming house, arid 
I was on the street to save the Blessed 
Sacrament in the convent and to clear out 
the buildings on that side. 

Sister Christina was the only one in the 
convent. In no gentle words she was told 
to hurry. She did, slightly burning her 
face as she passed the fire. As usually 
happens in such cases, the tabernacle key 
could not be found, so I carried away the 
tabernacle itself. I jumped the steps four 
at a time and dashed through the doorway, 
leaving the lower half of my long Chinese 
garment caught on the knob. When I 
reached the church, the children were re- 
peating over and over again with all the 
fervor of their innocent hearts, ‘Holy 
Mary, pray for us; Holy Mary, pray for 
us!” The Sisters’ bucket brigade was 
clicking nicely and I saw Sister Magdalene 
step aside just in time to escape being hit 
by a pail dropping from a roof. Even two 
Protestant ministers were skipping about 
rendering invaluable aid. 


HE chief had things under control on 

this side and had checked the fire from 
sweeping back, but he was worried about 
the girls’ school and convent. He ap- 
pointed me his lieutenant and gave me 
four men with orders to do what we could 
without being reckless. It was now im- 
possible to cross the street in front of the 
blazing carpenter shop for the flames were 
sprinting and landing on the houses on the 
opposite side of the narrow street. 

A run around the block was the safest 
and quickest way of getting to the convent. 
And as I puffed along I made a half resolu- 
tion to cut out the use of cigarettes. After 
assuring three coolies that they would be 
paid handsomely if they would give us the 
six buckets of water they were carrying, 
the burning gate was doused and we made 
our way through stifling smoke to the girls’ 
dormitory. Investigation proved that a 
shower of sparks had set fire to a wooden 
bed and three mattresses. Out the window 
they went. The rest was easy as far as the 
mission property was concerned. 

But take a look at the street! Panic 
everywhere! Houses belching black smoke! 
Raging flames jumping, skipping, whirling 
about crazily! Families are tumbling out 
of homes; frantic women tripping over bed 
clothing they are carrying. Staggering 
under heavy boxes, they are coaxing, pull- 
ing, kicking their stubborn, squealing pigs. 
Men are running about like demons, 
savagely pitching household supplies and 
clothing out the window, madly hammer- 
ing down boards and digging up the earthen 
floors to get at their hidden savings, until 
the fast encroaching fire drives them out 
the back door and destroys all that is left 
of their possessions. 

Panting water-carriers are bumping one 
another as they struggle unto weakness 
with the buckets hanging from a pole 
across their shoulders. Parched, hoarse 
individuals fighting the fire as close as they 


dare, come running back when a flame 
stretches out to seize them. Others on top 
of roofs or up on ladders straining every 
muscle and exerting themselves to the ut- 
most, are springing to safety just before 
the supports give way and the house col- 
lapses. Three goats, apparently laughing 
at man’s puny efforts in face of such opposi- 
tion, frolic about, making themselves a 
nuisance. 

And all the while the streets are filling 
with every form of life in the city. Thou- 
sands of lusty throats are yelling directions 
and shouting applause. Soldiers and police 
try to hold back the milling crowd but they 
cannot control the mob; the whole affair is 
too exciting. 

The water dragon—as the hand-pump is 
called—late in arriving, has difficulty in 
getting through the mob. It is hailed as 


FATHER EDWARD MCCARTHY, C.P., WITH THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


water ste..-“!y on the treacherous opponent 
until day. <f the following morning. 
Then. buzzards gathered in flocks, 
swooped down and flew off with roasted 
pig. Dazed fire-victims, sadly looking 
over the wreckage of charred wood and 
broken walls, stood in front of the smoke- 
blackened ruins of carpenter Ngan’s home 
and let out a blue streak of curses for the 
carpenter, his wife and the two babies. 
But they were not present. The woman is 
ine jail, The man who got away, and is 
probably still running, will never return to 
Yuanchow. There was a Klondike rush to 
dig up the ground for buried coppers and 
silver pieces. Vendors taking advantage 
of the curious crowd, displayed their fruit, 
sweets, macaroni stews, New Year cakes 
and toys. A traveling medicine man 
offered oil for burns and herbs for upset 





THE CONVENT OF 


THE SISTERS WAS THREATENED BY FLAMES WHICH DESTROYED DWELLINGS NEXT TO THEIRS. 
WITH THE PRIESTS AND NATIVES THEY FOUGHT THE FIRE FOR HOURS 


a life-saver, but nobody seems to know 
how to work it. Father Anthony makes 
the connections, the: minister takes the 
nozzel and all cheer. There are plenty of 
leaks in the hose, but there is no lack of 
hands to serve as temporary plugs. 
Revived hope is short-lived. A cruel 
wind rises, joins in the general confusion 
and sweeps crackling flames from one house 
to another. Obviously, the only way to 
check this mad rush of destruction is to 
tear down houses before the roaring blaze 
devours them. Folks plead that their 
homes be spared, but their words are 
wasted. Tile-roofs, weighing thousands of 
pounds, come crashing to the ground and 
wooden frameworks are knocked to pieces 
and dragged out of the way. Again the on- 
lookers bellow their approval and clap 
their hands with glee. But not till more 
than twenty houses have been razed and 
many others pulled apart did the furious 
fire admit defeat and die down, smoulder- 
ing with anger and spitting sparks of rage. 
Still there was danger that being revived 
by the stiff breeze, the fire might leap up 
again and carry on its work of destruction. 
To offset this possibility men kept pouring 


stomachs. But he was too late as the 
Sisters of St. Joseph had taken care of 
the fire-fighters. 

And now the natives greet one another 
with the question: ‘Were you scared?” 
And the typical answer is: “No, it was 
great fun.” For many it was great fun, 
but not for all. It was a tragedy to those 
who lost home, food, clothing—their all. 

One of our Catholics, Thomas Pen, 
chuckles when he tells his pagan friends 
that when he saw the fire coming he sent 
his wife and babies away, sprinkled his 
house with holy water, and prayed that if 
he were in mortal sin God might destroy 
his home, otherwise to protect him. The 
fire went up to his house and no farther. 

It is interesting to hear the comments of 
the still-excited people as they gaze at 
the solid half-block of ruins across from 
the mission and the site between the 
priest’s house and Sister’s convent where 
the conflagration started. The pagans are 
remarking that the Catholic’s God took 
care of them; and the Catholics are saying 
it was a near miracle. Both are right; and 
we are grateful to God for His protection. 
He heard the prayers of those little children. 
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Chenki’s New Mission 


Very remotely, the first event that had 
anything to do with the opening of the 
Mission of Wanganping goes back at least 
twenty years to the early days of mis- 
sionary work in this part of Hunan. 
Courageous Augustinian Fathers faced the 
dangers of establishing the Catholic Church 
in the Mayang Valley, a section of this 
Province which was then officially closed 
to foreigners. One of the few families who 
entered the Faith in those days was a 
branch of the Li clan. Old Mr. Li’s entire 
family, with the exception of one son, 
Baptism. The old gentleman 
himself, after serving as a faithful helper 
of the Church for many years, died as 
catechist while visiting his ancestral home, 
about one mile from Wanganping. His 
wife, together with her son James and his 
family, were to be the nucleus of the future 
Christianity in these parts. James Li led 
into the Faith during recent years quite a 
few of the people of the village. A neigh- 
boring Christian family, that of Maximus 
Hwang, has also done much to bring 
Catholic influence into this district. Con- 
tinuing the work of the Augustinian mis- 
sionaries, Father Cyprian, C.P., gave an 
excellent training to James Li. 

This catechist and his family were 
knitted, in a sense, into the garment of the 
Church in Hunan by the events of the year 


received 


1927. During: those days of Communist 
control it was to his home that the Prefect 
Apostolic of Shenchowfu and four of us 


priests fled. Here we found refuge at a 





By Jeremiah McNamara, C.P. 


time when the populace of the cities, in- 
cited by Bolshevist leaders, paraded the 
streets crying like madmen, “Down with 
the rich! Down with the slaves of im- 
perialistic foreigners! Let us have no more 
of the doctrine and catechisms of these 
foreign churches!” For three days we 
lay in hiding in the attic of Mr. Li’s 
home, awaiting news of the turn of 
events. 

Another incident connected with the 
opening of the Mission at Wanganping 
was the petition of-the Christians of that 
village, together with well-disposed pagans, 
that a catechist be sent tothem. Banditry 
was so prevalent at that time, however, 
that we could not take advantage of this 
opportunity. 


ECENTLY we decided to establish a 
Mission in this district. Great numbers 

of its people had become friendly and had 
learned something of the Church through 
the excellent work of the Sisters of Charity 
in their dispensary, orphanage and school 
at the Mission of St. Fulgentius, Chenki. 
In November our request was made known 
to the Prefect Apostolic. He gave us every 
encouragement. It was decided to have 
James Li sound out the possibility of open- 
ing a Mission in Wanganping, about one 
mile from his home. He immediately 


visited the persons who, some few years 
ago, had invited the missioner of Chenki 
to come to their village. Later I officially 
sent to Wanganping the catechist of 


THE GENERAL OF CHENKI SENT HIS OWN BODYGUARD WITH FATHER JEREMIAH MCNAMARA, 


C.P., WHEN THIS ZEALOUS MISSIONARY OPENED THE NEW STATION OF WANGANPING. FATHER 
JEREMIAH AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY MET WITH AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME FROM THE 


VILLAGERS 


Chenki, Paul Sen. This fervent Christian, 
though not exceptionally talented, merits 
the praise given him by one of our mis- 
sionaries: “Paul is surely not the most 
capable of our catechists, yet to all appear- 
ances he is the most zealous.” 

Our catechist and Mr. Li were welcomed 
warmly by the civil and military officials. 
This much gained, the next step was to 
rent a suitable dwelling. Owing to the 
peace that has reigned in that district 
these past few years, the town is fairly 
prosperous; most of the houses are oc- 
cupied. The search was long, but happily 
at last a house suitable enough was lo- 
cated. Of course the rental asked for it 
was high. Several days and nights of bar- 
gaining brought the owners to a reasonable 
price. Two sections of the house were 
rented; then later the third section was also 
bargained for and a document made out 
for the transaction. 

It is noteworthy that the head of the 
government schools became so interested 
in the doctrines of the Church, especially 
that expressed in the First Commandment, 
that he actually held a few hours’ class in 
his school on the arguments of the Catholic 
Church against pagan practices and the 
worship of ancestral tablets. This was an 
extraordinary occurrence in a place where 
paganism is still so strongly entrenched. 

James Li came to Chenki to secure doc- 
trine pictures and scrolls, a few articles of 
furniture, a good supply of doctrine books, 
a bell, a crucifix and articles for the altar. 
He left with our blessing and the prayers 
of all the Christians here for the success of 
his work at Wanganping. We officially in- 
formed the civil and military authorities of 
Chenki of our intention of opening a Mis- 
sion at Wanganping. About November 
29, we received documents which were to 
be framed and hung outside the new Mis- 
sion station. The General of the Militia 
sent us a very fine letter as did also the 
Magistrate, in which orders were given to 
respect the property of the Catholic Church 
at Wanganping. Both the civil and the 
military officials guaranteed us protection. 


UE tothe fact that somany were going 

from here to Wanganping — priests, 
Sisters and Christians—we asked for a small 
military escort. The General sent us sev- 
eral well-armed soldiers who were instructed 
to stay with us and accompany us on our 
return to Chenki. Conditions were peace- 
ful, the General sent word, but for extra 
safety with so many travelling it would be 
well to have a few of his miserable soldiers! 
Besides, there were a goodly number of 
troops in the surrounding country so we 
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could all fang hsin, that is, ‘place the 
heart’ and be free from anxiety. 

We sailed away in a large river junk. 
The trip of thirteen miles up the Mayang 
River was uneventful, except when the 
rudder of the boat was partly broken on a 
rock. Delayed by this accident, we did 
not reach the creek that leads into the town 
until early evening. We walked the last 
mile. No less than a thousand people were 
awaiting us with fire-crackers, to greet 
us and to escort us to our Mission! Along 
the narrow and muddy streets we zig- 
zagged until the procession halted before a 
low yet spacious building. Paper decora- 
tions and evergreen leaves hung on the 
front of the building. Three large char- 


acters, Tien Chu Tang stood out to tell us” 


that we had reached the Lord of Heaven 
Church. 


T= Mission is a one-story building of 
sixrooms. ‘The chapel is in the center 
On the right-hand side were quarters for 
the Sisters and the women Christians; 
on the left, one room was prepared for the 
missioner, the other for the catechist. 
Upon our arrival, the catechist and James 
Li, assisted by the Christians of Wan- 
ganping, set before us in Chinese fashion, 
green tea with the usual dainties, water- 
melon seeds and small cakes. The Sisters 
and the Christian women who came with 
them received the same courtesies from 
Mrs. Li. Later in the evening a fine 
Chinese supper was served. 

We noticed that no meat was served. 
This was because an official abstinence 
had been ordered. During it no animals 
were slaughtered. Even eggs, fish and 
animal fats were forbidden, so that the 
people of the town were subsisting on a 
strict vegetable diet. Such is the severity 
of the pagan custom to which very many 
are faithful. We were told that pigs had 
been slaughtered on the opposite side of the 
creek, where pork could be purchased. 
The townsfolk were pleased that we did 
not insist on eating meat. -Had we done 
sO, a prejudice would have been created 
which our new Mission would have been 
long in overcoming. After the manner of 
the early Christian missioners, we simply 
ate what was set before us. 

James Li also remarked that, while we 
would have to invite the officials of the 
town to a small meal in recognition of their 
kindness, we could offer them something 
which would not offend their religious 
habits. Later we could invite the officials 
to a better repast. The Christians under- 
stood that our manner of acting in no way 
indicated that we believed in pagan fasts, 
since we did not believe in the false doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls on which 
the strict pagan fast is founded. I am 
told that our conduct did much towards 
breaking down the opposition of many who 
at first simply tolerated the Catholic 
Church, but who are now on their way to 
becoming Christians. 

The next morning the small portable 





WHILE THE CARRIERS AND THEIR FARE ARE TAKING LUNCH A GROUP OF CHILDREN INVADE 

A HUNAN PARKING SPACE TO PLAY ABOUT A SEDAN CHAIR. THEY FIND AS MUCH FUN IN 

LOOKING OVER THIS BAMBOO RIG AS WESTERN CHILDREN DO IN REMARKING ON THE QUAL- 
° ITIES OF A PARKED AUTOMOBILE 


altar was prepared for opening services. 
The Christians chanted their morning 
prayers: the Angelical Salutation, the 
Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity, the 
Confiteor, an Act of Contrition, and recited 
the Ten Commandments. These were 
followed by a beautiful litany of thanks- 
giving for the gifts of God the Creator, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier of our souls. A 
litany to Mary Immaculate was chanted 
and, in conclusion, prayers which remind 
the Christians of the suddenness of death, 
the severity of God’s judgment, the terrible 
sufferings of Hell and the joys of Heaven. 
Several hundreds of the townsfolk crowded 
inside and outside the little chapel to listen 
to the classic prayers of our congregation. 
The wonder of those future Christians and 
curious pagans was evident on their coun- 
tenances, as they listened to the little 
children, the women and the men reciting, 
in the language of their sages, the beautiful 
doctrines of the Catholic Church as con- 
tained in her prayers. 


RAYERS ended, the Mass was begun. 

From the beginning to the end of the 
first Gospel, a well-trained catechist told of 
the meaning of the Mass as the sacrifice of 
the Supreme Being and Lord of Heaven. 
His explanations were as brief as possible, as 
he kept pace with the actions of the Mass. 
After the first Gospel, the celebrant of the 
Mass gave a short homily on the meaning 
of the Catholic Church, with reasons why 
the people of Wanganping and all peoples 
should enter it. The Mass then continued, 
with explanations of the meaning of the 
Consecration of the Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. Mention was also made of the 
mementoes for the living and the dead. 
It must have been encouraging to the new 
catechumens to hear that the priest at 
every Mass prays officially both for the 
living and for the dead. Public thanks- 
giving after Holy Communion followed. 


E thought our efforts had been 

blessed by God, and we hardly ex- 
pected that there would be aught else that 
day except to entertain many visitors. 
What was our happiness to know that the 
chief men of the town had arranged to 
come to the Mission and to listen while 
four catechists gave explanations of the 
meaning of the Church. Quite unexpected- 
ly our Christian gentlemen proposed that 
our illustrious guests also mount the ros- 
trum. After much bowing and scraping, an 
old teacher, the head of the School Board, 
arose. He was the fine old gentleman who 
had, with the help of our doctrine books, 
given his pupils arguments in favor of the 
true Church and the uselessness of all the 
superstitious practices. In classic language 
he acknowledged that he was utterly unable 
to approach such a grand subject as that of 
the Church of the God of Heaven. Due to 
the kindly urging of his confréres and the 
Christian gentlemen however, he felt it a 
duty to express the friendship and high 
regard that the officials and people had 
for the Catholic Church which that day was 
beginning a great work in their most miser- 
able and unworthy village. Might their 
good work flourish! 

Other gentlemen followed with glowing 
words for the Church and its brave priests 
who ministered to their flock despite dan- 
gers of travel and all manner of weather 
conditions. A Christian speaker enlarged 
on a topic which needed explanation, the 
presence of the Sisters of Charity. True, 
some of the villagers knew of the work of 
the Sisters; some had even been cured in 
the dispensary at Chenki. Others of our 
visitors, however, confused the Sisters 
with the non-Catholic women and wives of 
ministers with whom they had come in 
contact. Our Christian gentleman ex- 
plained that the Sisters prepared for 
their work from early years, and that they 
had, for the glory of God and from love of 
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FATHER MICHAEL CAMPBELL, C.P., SENDS THIS VIEW OF AN OPEN-AIR MAHJONG GAME ON 


THE ROAD TO SHENCHOW. 


ONE OF THE PLAYERS IS TAKING IN THE MONEY, WHILE AN- 


OTHER PREPARES TO RISE AND LEAVE AS HE SEES THE CAMERA. THE NEW YEAR HOLIDAY 
AND WARM SUNSHINE BROUGHT THE PLAYERS INTO THE OPEN 


virtue, willingly vowed a life of virginity, 
obedience and poverty. Their lives were 


devoted to the service of the people by 
the care for women Christians in the 
schools, orphanages and dispensaries. 


These Sisters, though making their first 
visit to Wanganping, were, said the 


speaker, well known to Chinese in other 
parts of the land. Everywhere they were 
held in veneration. Their habit is not truly 
the dress of foreigners, but one which only 
they may wear who enter willingly on a 
life of love for the true God and their 


fellowmen. In closing, the speaker ob- 
served that among the group is a full- 
fledged Sister, and another about to enter 
the society, who are native Chinese. 
With this remark he brought to the minds 
of the people that the Catholic Church is 
not foreign, but that great numbers of 
priests and Sisters herein China are natives. 

After three hours of speeches, the 
gentlemen were invited to sit down to a 
slight repast. The General of the town, 
accompanied by his bodyguard, was pre- 
sent with representatives of the civil, 
military and commercial life of the district. 
In the evening fire-works were sent to the 
Mission by the various societies of the 
town. These were set off for several hours. 
Sixty catechumens, with over two hundred 
people of the town, then appeared to re- 
quest further explanations of Catholic 
doctrines. Truly these people were 
hungry for the truth. Tired though we 
were after our busy day, we preached far 
into the night. We sent our hearers away 
with a promise that instructions would be 
resumed on the morrow, and that priests 
and catechists would be at their service as 
long as the Mission of Wanganping con- 
tinued 


Y EXT morning, afteranearly Mass and 
| prayers, a sermon was preached on 
the Divine foundation of the Church. We 
breakfasted and had a short rest. The 


dispensary was then opened by the Sisters 
who, with their helpers, gave treatment 
to nearly three hundred people. One 
adult and quite a few infants in danger of 
death were baptized. 


E were to be on our way to the boat 

as early as possible, but we did not 
set sail until noontime. The catechists re- 
mained in the village for another week to 
continue the instruction of the good people 
in the fundamental doctrines of our Faith. 
On the return voyage, we learned that our 
bodyguard were great friends of our dear, 
deceased confrére, Father Constantine 
Leech, C.P., who, until the time of his 
death from typhus, was missionary of our 
Mission of Lungshan. In two hours we 
had arrived at Tanwan, an out-mission of 
Chenki, where the Sisters attended to a 
few sick. All went well until we came to 
the roaring rapids midway between this 
town and Chenki. It looked as though our 
boat would not be able to get through 
since the water had fallen so low as to 
make passage very dangerous. After 
much discussion the boat shot the rapids, 
backwards. It was nearing dark as we 
reached the Yuan River. Chenki, our 
hometown, was a pleasant sight, its houses 
and shops a-twinkle with lights. 

And now, what of the Christians of 
Wanganping since the days of our visit in 
early December? The catechist, James Li, 
came in to tell us how the catechumens 
were daily at the Mission seeking instruc- 
tions and studying the penny catechism. 
Many of the villagers had hired a boat to 
take them to Chenki for the great feast of 
Christmas. In spite of the most inclement 
weather, there were at least fifty people 
who came in from Wanganping for the 
Christmas celebration. As their boat 
could not get past the dangerous rapids 
near Chenki, the men had walked the last 
few miles, so as not to miss the Midnight 
Mass. The women folk stayed on the boat 


that evening, reaching the Mission in time 
for the late Christmas Masses. They all 
caught the joy of the feast and were happy 
that they had made the trip to see the 
splendor of the Church’s ceremonies. 
Amongst our visitors were two non- 
Catholics, both well educated, who insist 
that they wish to enter the Church. 


OR the feast of the Epiphany we again 

visited Wanganping with the Sisters. 
The experience of our former visit was in 
great part repeated, without the delay of 
ceremonies. We preached and catechized. 
The Sisters, besides instructing the small 
boys of the town and the women and girls, 
visited the sick in their homes. By this 
Christlike work, they reached hundreds. 
On this visit, Maximus Hwang was at his 
best; for the story of the Epiphany gave 
him an opportunity to mention astronomy, 
for which study the Chinese have a natural 
bent. To his story of the Star in the East 
and the Three Kings of the Orient, the 
inquisitive pagans and interested cate- 
chumens listened with rapt attention. 
Over a hundred attended the early Mass. 
The rest of the day was spent in visitinz 
the city officials and the home of James Li. 
In the hot loft of that house in 1927, we 
had hidden for several days before pro- 
ceeding up the Mayang to the further 
province of Kweichaw. The memories of 
those sad days were upon me as I went 
over the story of our weary journey and our 
keen anxiety for the future of our missions. 
We little dreamed in those days that this 
year we would be visiting here with the 
Sisters and Christians of Chenki. 

At the home of James Li we were treated 
with the usual courtesies, for the mother 
of our Wanganping catechist had preceded 
us to prepare a pot of Chinese macaroni 
and pepper sauce. We visited also a sick 
man, one of the fifty who had been at 
Chenki for the Christmas celebration. 
He was nearly blind. We had kept him 
for a few days in Chenki, giving him addi- 
tional instructions and treating his sick- 
ness. After a few days at the Mission, 
he went home alone. He was making 
arrangements to return to the Mission to 
study doctrine just about the time we were 
visiting Wanganping. He offered funds 
from one of his rice-fields as payment for 
his board. We found old Chang seriously 
ill in the little hovel that he called home. 
Beside the sick bed was his coffin and his 
burial clothes. Medicines were given him 
by the Sisters before they and the priest 
prepared him further for Baptism. 

We noticed that he had in the room some 
of the paper money used by pagans. 
Through an old boatman who lived in the 
same house, we learned that this paper 
money was purchased by Mr. Chang 
before the time of our visit to Wanganping 
at the opening of the Mission. Hard of 
hearing, and knowing so little of Catholic 
doctrine, he did not understand that he 
should destroy this superstitious paper 
money. Patient instruction gave the old 
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man the realization that he must give up 
Satan and all his works. He answered that 
he wished to serve the true God and die in 
the Church. And so, he ordered the paper 
money to be destroyed. In Baptism he was 
given the name of Caspar, in honor of one 
of the Wise Men and in memory of one of 
our own missionaries. Here was one who 
had been brought up and had lived in 
paganism for over sixty years, confessing 
the true God in this valley where we 
priests, five years before, had to go in 
hiding for our lives. i 

On our way back to the Mission, we 
looked in at the famous temple just op- 
posite the home of Caspar Chang, in which 
there is an idol that was set up and given 
a spirit by the old Emperor, Chien Lung. 
The idols there were many and gorgeously 
painted. The temple itself was one of the 
most beautiful we had ever seen. The 
caretaker explained the history of the idols. 
He told us also that the bonzes of the place 
were at odds and had gone off to the 
Chenki Magistrate to settle a lawsuit. 
He asked who we were, our names and what 
we were doing in those parts. Some of the 


Christians reasoned with him on the false- 
ness of his position as a pagan, and as a 
worshipper of things made by man out of 
wood or stone. How foolish, they ex- 
plained, to believe that an emperor, lack- 
ing any right from Heaven, could give a 
spirit to an idol and declare it worthy of 
worship. The old man was quite struck by 
these doctrines, which were new to him 
and he promised to make further inquiries 
at our Mission. 

On our return we found another old man, 
Mr. King, who was sixty-nine years of age. 
Though he was in a dying condition he had 
made his way to us in quest of medicine. 
The Sisters, knowing that the old man had 
not long to live, suggested that he be pre- 
pared for Baptism. Since he was a cate- 
chumen of long standing, it was quite easy 
to get him to understand the doctrines 
necessary for Baptism. He asked to re- 
ceive the sacrament that very day. I 
administered it to him and gave the old 
man the name of Melchior, in honor of 
another of the Wise Men. He died- soon 
afterwards. 

Our work continued until after the 


Sunday within the Octave of the Epiphany. 
With a heavy heart Maximus Hwang saw 
us off, while he and other visiting Christians 
left for their homes. We were very happy 
that the Christianity was remaining fer- 
vent under the direction of a zealous cate- 
chist. Since the opening of this Mission 
station several of the country boys are 
going to our school at Shenchow and some 
will study at Chenki. Catechumens of 
Wanganping are about to enter the cate- 
chumenate here among these village girls 
whose parents are studying doctrine. 

We shall soon visit Wanganping again. 
Perhaps some other old soul is waiting for 
us, unablé to come here for the sacrament 
of Baptism. If so, we shall call him Bal- 
thasar and: have three real wise men in our 
valley of Kingly Peace. We hope indeed 
to bring the whole valley to the home of the 
King of Kings, when we have obtained a 
suitable piece of property. We can secure 
this only through the generosity and zeal 
of our friends. To them we look for help 
to erect here a little chapel to be dedicated 
to the King of Kings, Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. 





Seminary in a Rice Bin 


"Peewee is in the heart of every mission- 
ary in China a deep, purposeful ambition. 
With every Mass he celebrates, with every 
instruction given, with every effort made 
or journey undertaken goes the prayerful 
desire that he may in some manner help 
towards the establishment of a native 
clergy. For the foreign priest who gives 
his life to the spreading of the Faith in 
China realizes that the Church will be 
fully rooted there only when native sons 
of the land take over the work of evangel- 
izing their countrymen. 

So pioneer a section of the Church was 
the Passionist Mission field in western 
Hunan and so untouched by Catholic in- 
fluences, that the past ten years have been 
spent in great part in making first converts 


By Leo Berard, C.P. 


and first contacts over a large area. From 
the very beginning, however, the thought 
of the native clergy has been in our minds. 
As far back as 1925 a preparatory seminary 
was opened in Shenchow to train young 
boys in the first steps for the priesthood. 
Naturally, with such a meagre number of 
Christian families on which to draw, we 
found but few in whom there were any 
signs of a vocation. 

During the communist outbreak of 1927, 
which drove our priests from their Missions 
for a time, the seminary was closed. Later, 
conditions were such that it was decided 
best to await a more favorable time for 
proceeding with this cherished work. That 
even this first attempt bore fruit is evident 
from the fact that one of our boys is now 


in the regional seminary and another, 
Aloysius Pung, has gone to the College of 
Propaganda in Rome to continue his 
studies. In the near future we hope to 
give the intensely interesting story of 
Aloysius’ vacation. 

During the year just past, it was decided 
to reopen the preparatory seminary. 
Notice of this fresh start was sent to all 
the Missions with the request that the 
Fathers inform us of promising candidates. 
From the Shenchow Mission we got three 
applications, or rather, from the fifteen or 
more applications we picked three who 
gave the most promise of persevering to the 
goal of the holy priesthood. 

To open a school for only three boys 
might seem at first thought to be unprofit- 
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WEDNESDAY IS A FREE DAY FOR THE SEMINARIANS AT SHENCHOW. THEY SPEND MOST 


OF IT IN WALKING OVER THE NEARBY HILLS. 


HERE THEY ARE RESTING, WITH NEWLY AR- 


RIVED MISSIONARIES, WHO HAVE BEEN GETTING THEIR FIRST VIEW OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


able. It means taking a priest from the 
of preaching and catechizing in order 
to give his whole time to the training and 
care of a few boys, only a percentage of 
whom will reach the goal. So great a work, 
however, as that of forming a worthy 
native clergy should not be underesti- 
One good Chinese priest, with 


work 


mated 


truly apostolic zeal and Christlike love for 
souls, who knows the customs, the lan- 
guage and the mental processes of his 
people, can find ways and means to their 
hearts and wills which are not easily 
opened up to the foreign priest. 


So with three for a start, and the hope 
that the Lord would quickly increase this 
number, the seminary was formally opened 
on October the third, the Feast of St. 
Theresa of the Infant Jesus. This day was 
chosen not at random but by peculiar de- 
Would not she, who by her prayers 
and holy life accomplished the fullness of 
a missionary career, look propitiously upon 
our humble beginning, and beg God’s bless- 
ing upon it! 

Our hopes were soon realized. In a short 
time four more boys were enrolled. The 
following week four others arrived. From 
another Mission came two brothers, bring- 


sign 


ing our total to thirteen. I myself am not 
superstitious. If I were I could allay my 
fears, for not long afterwards another boy 
entered and completed our first year’s en- 
rollment at fourteen. 


ITH the opening of the seminary 

came other problems. First of all, 
where were we to house the students? The 
only available place was the priest’s house, 
so three rooms on the lower floor were given 
over for this purpose. One large room served 
as a dormitory, another as a classroom and 
the third for a dining hall. 

Then the carpenters got to work making 
beds, the cotton weavers busied themselves 
preparing pou kai or bedding, while brick- 
masons hurriedly built a Chinese kitchen. 
Pots and pans, bowls and chopsticks, books 


and school supplies had to be purchased. 
Gradually our house was put in order and 
soon we had a well organized plant within 
the confines of this Mission. 


OR those who are afterwards to be 

leaders of the people, we must secure the 
best education possible. Accordingly, we 
hired a Chinese teacher, one with a Peking 
University degree. It was he who started 
our mission school here some years ago and 
acquired the reputation of a good teacher. 
Happily, too, he is a devout Christian. 

After a day or two, class was begun and 
the seminary routine instituted. For daily 
Mass and prayer we use the house chapel, 
so with the exception of Sunday and feast 
day services, the young aspirants are com- 
pletely cut off from outside distractions. 

A glimpse at the daily life of these boys, 
the youngest of whom is but nine years of 
age and the oldest sixteen, may be interest- 
ing. Morning prayers and Mass are at 
five-thirty. Study begins an hour later. 
Breakfast is at seven-thirty. Doctrine is 
heard at eight o’clock for a half hour. 
After a short recess formal class opens at 
nine. For two hours they have Chinese 
literature and writing, arithmetic, history 
and geography. These studies are followed 
by an hour of Latin. The Angelus is re- 
cited and a visit made to the - Blessed 
Sacrament at noon. Lunch and a recrea- 
tion period over, the rosary is said and 
class resumed. There is another hour of 
Chinese, one of Latin and a half hour 
doctrine. The boys are then free until 
supper. Evening prayers at six precede 
another period of study which continues 
until seven-thirty. An hour later the tired 
lads are glad to go to bed. Wednesday 
afternoon is recreation day. It is usually 
spent roaming around the hills outside the 
city wall. Saturday afternoon is the good 
old fashioned “clean up and get ready for 
Sunday” period. 

It is not an easy task for a Chinese boy 
to enter the priesthood. He must be versed 


in the culture of both the East and the 
West. To learn his Latin and theology 
well is not sufficient. He must have a 
mastery of his native tongue. To write 
Latin, French or English with ease is in- 
deed desirable and helps to keep him in 
touch with the mind of the Church. But 
to handle his Chinese brush with skill, 
makes him a part of the society in which 
he lives and hopes to do his greatest work. 


HUS the Church in China takes the 

.boys at a very tenderage that they may 
be early and well-grounded in their native 
tongue and literature. In this way, when 
the time for the study of philosophy and 
theology arrives, they will have already 
completed a good Chinese course. Then 
too, there is the advantage of getting them 
out of pagan and superstitious surround- 
ings before they are contaminated, and of 
rooting them firmly in the doctrines and 
practices of the Church. 

Our seminary was running along very 
nicely when it suffered a slight interrup- 
tion. It was not bad news we received. 
Indeed it was just the contrary, extremely 
welcome news. Four young Fathers were 
coming to Shenchow. Six or eight indus- 
trious but slow carpenters solved our prob- 
lem. A large building, that had been used 
for storing rice and other supplies, was 
quickly converted into school, dining room 
and recreation. Only sleeping space was 
needed in the house. In this way accom- 
modations were made for the new mission- 
aries. Now we can have Chinese study, at 
which the more noise made the greater is 
the proof of diligence, without fear of dis- 
turbing those in the house. 

Among the boys there are some who give 
us great hope for the future. I write 
“hope,” because the life of study upon 
which they are entering is a long and dif- 
ficult one. Past experience has taught us 
that many of these country boys break 
down under the strain of study. I write 
“hope” also, because it is God’s work and 
He Himself must prosper it. We are doing 
our best to become useful and worthy in- 
struments. 

There are several of our students of 
whom praiseworthy incidents could be re- 
lated, and whose exceptional traits of char- 
acter could be mentioned. I am going to 
tell here of but one of the outstanding 
cases. When Monsignor Cuthbert sent out 
notice of the opening of the seminary, 
Father Raphael in the Supu Mission spoke 
of it to Mr. Li, his catechist. Mr. Li him- 
self, who represents the third generation of 
a Christian family, is a Catholic of exem- 
plary virtue. He said he would send his 
second eldest son whose talents and char- 
acter gave great promise. With the 
Chinese the first born son is the heir and 
far outranks the others in importance. 
Father Raphael chided him about giving 
the second best to the Lord. Mr. Li 
proved the mastery of Faith over blood by 
replying, “‘Very well, Father, both of my 
boys are good and intelligent. Both, Iam 
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sure, would like to see whether they are 
fitted for the priesthood.”” And so he sent 
both. 

The two boys are twelve and ten years 
of age respectively. At the time they were 
-living with their grandparents in the 
countryside about Taoyuan, the mission 
territory of the Spanish Augustinian 
Fathers. The father sent for the boys to 
return to Supu. They set out immedi- 
ately, walking in eight days about one 
hundred and fifty miles. After a brief 
visit at their home in Supu they came on 
to Shenchow, another walk of three days, 
to enter the seminary. 

One with only a little knowledge of 
Chinese customs can scarcely appreciate 
the sacrifice on the part of this good man. 
It may well be compared with the sacrifice 
and merit of a widowed mother who gives 
up her only son and support to God. What 
will be the reward of this man? Whether 
the boys persevere or not he will certainly 
not be forgotten by God for his generous 
sacrifice. We pray, however, that God 


hw 
FOR OUR MISSIONARIES 


ALMIGHTY GOD, Lord of the 

harvest of souls, we pray Thee 
to guide and bless all those who have 
gone forth to preach the Gospel of 
salvation in distant lands. 

Pour out Thy Holy Spirit upon 
them to strengthen their weakness, 
to comfort them in their trials, to 
direct them in all their efforts; and 
open the hearts of the heathen to:re- 
ceive Thy message delivered by them. 

Give unto them the spirit of power, 
and love, and of*sound mind, that 
in all their work they may set forth 
Thy glory and move forward* the 
salvation of souls, that-the heathen 
may become Thine inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth Thy 
possession, through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 





= 





may grant him even here on this earth a 
further blessing, namely that he may have 
the happiness one day of kneeling before 
these sons to receive from their conse- 
crated hands the Almighty Whom they 
have called down upon the altar. 

Amongst the readers of THe Sicn I 
know there are very many who are inter- 
ested in the Chinese Missions and whose 
hearts are near to God. Their prayers, 
therefore, are very efficacious. In time the 
necessary support will surely be forthcom- 
ing from those who are able to give it, for 
this seminary that is now housed in a rice 
bin. Meanwhile, all can in their charity 
pray for.this great .work: .I. ask all our 
friends to remember these boys that God 
may bless and enlighten them and give 
them the grace to persevere. We priests, 
too, who are engaged in the important task 
of training aspirants for the native clergy 
of China, shall appreciate a prayer that 
God may help us to guide these young 
souls and make of them fervent and 
apostolic priests. 





FAIR and UNFAIR 


Hugh T. Henry, Lit.b. INAME-PLAYS 


As the preceding papers in this series 
have only slightly illustrated, there is a 
widespread tendency amongst even highly 
cultivated minds to play upon either 
obvious or subtle meanings that really 
exist in names or that can be attributed, 
with some dextrous twisting, to a name. 

Such interpretations or twistings may 
.be fair enough at times, and can convey 
just appreciation of the persons referred 
to, or can be merely justifiable pleasantries 
constructed to “pass the time.” On the 
other hand, they may be the result of a 
soured disposition, of racial antagonisms, 
or of religious hatreds. The present paper 
will try to give a few additional examples 
of the variant kinds of name-plays. 

John Gilmary Shea, “the father of 
American Church History,” indulged in a 
fine bit of name-play when he replaced the 
“Dawson” (which was originally his 
second name by the word “Gilmary.” 
As a boy, he was studious and retiring, and 
mixed but little with other boys in their 
sports and games. Probably for this 
cause, his father once jestingly called him 
Mary. The new name must have stuck 
in his memory, for he later proudly and 
lovingly prefixed “Gil” to the “Mary,” 
thus obtaining Gilmary, which means 


“Servant of Mary.” And now we know 
of the great scholar only as John Gilmary 
Shea, and not at all as John Dawson Shea. 

Columba (which in Latin means Dove) 
was not the baptismal name of the Saint 
whom we reverence by that name or by the 
longer one of Colum-cille (“Dove of the 
Cell’’). It was a title of respect for the 
gentleness, the dove-like quality, of his 
manner. St. Columbanus is also known 
simply as Columba in some writings. The 
Abbot Jonas not only wrote a life of the 
Saint, but also wrote two hymns or poems 
in his honor, in one of which he celebrates 
the feast-day: 


*“Whereon Columba, holy Dove, 
Ascended to his nest above.” 


T may be that the name “Agnes” 
(which is very like the Latin word 
agnus, meaning /amb) suggested the legend 


upon which is based the figure of a lamb as * 


one of the Saint’s emblems. Suggesting 
gentleness, innocence and purity, the em- 
blem is beautifully appropriate. I have 
previously noted the play on the name of 
Constantia, the daughter of Constantine 
the Great, who in her dfeam was ad- 
dressed by St. Agnes with the advice, 


“Be constant, Constantia’’—a direct play 
upon her name. 

In the grounds of the Dominican House 
of Studies at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D. C., there is a striking 
statue of St. Dominic, Founder of the 
Order of Preachers, who is represented as 
accompanied by a watchful dog. What is 
the symbolism suggested by this emblem? 
The answer is that members of the Order of 
Preachers are popularly known as Domini- 
cans, because their founder was St. 
Dominic. In the Middle Ages, the popular 
name was played on both truthfully and 
suggestively in its alteration to Domini 
Canes (the Lord’s watch-dogs) for the 
reason that they were solicitous and alert 
for the preservation of the true faith against 
every movement of heretical teaching. 


T. CLARA (or Clare) had a name 
that would easily lend itself to well- 
nigh innumerable plays, because clara 
(feminine of clarus) means so many things 
in Latin: (in a material or physical sense) 
clear, brilliant, bright, shining (in an intel- 
lectual sense) manifest, plain, clear, evident ; 
(in a moral sense) famous, glorious, illustri- 
ous, honorable, and the like. A previous 
paper gave some examples of hymnal play- 
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ingonhername. These were few in compari- 
son with the multitudinous plays found in 
the bull of her canonization: “Clara claris 
preclara meritis, magne in celo claritate 
gloria, ac in terra miraculorum sublimium, 
clare claret.”” These plays can hardly be 
represented in any intelligible English 


rendering. How shall we translate the 
six words: Clara claris preclara... 
claritate . . . clare claret? Meanwhile, 


the sense is clear: “Clara, most famous for 
her shining merits, is clearly known 
through the splendor of her glory in 
heaven and of her sublime miracles on 
earth.” 

Let me close this section of my paper 
with one more example of a fair play. It 
was in a seriously laudatory vein that one 
medieval admirer of the famous Stephen 
Langton’s pulpit eloquence found in his 
family name an opportunity for a double 
play. He was a French admirer, and in 
the first syllable (Lang) saw a suggestion of 
the French word /angue (language, tongue, 
speech) which in Latin is lingua. The 
second syllable (ton) suggested the Latin 
verb tono (I thunder) or one of the Latin 
titles of Jove (Jupiter tonans). Out of 
Langton he thus was able to construct 
lingue tonantis, and thus styled Stephen 
Langton: Stephanus  Lingue-tonantis 
(Stephen: of the thunderous eloquence). 
The play was, needless to say, quite 
elaborate and withal not very clear. 


S a sort of bridge from Fair to Unfair 
Plays let me cite an example of how 

a mere mispronunciation of a name may 
result in intentional pleasantry. The 
family name of Buddha was Gautama. 
If you put an accentual stress on the second 
syllable, you may appear to be uttering a 
“cuss-word.” Now a certain learned 
scholastic dissertation bore, as the be- 
ginning of its title, these words: “The 
Dhamma of Gautama.” If you place an 
accent on the first syllable of Dhamma and 
on the second syllable of Gautama, you 
will doubtless appear, to unlearned ears, 
to be quite profane. I once heard the title 
pronounced in this way, and I ventured 
to suggest that in reality the first syllable 
of Gautama ought to bear the accent or 
stress of the voice. I wasn’t quite certain 
of this, but felt relieved when the person 
to whom I suggested this change told me 
later that he had looked the matter up, 
and found that the suggestion was correct. 

There is the couplet: 
“Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
By name and Ah! by nature so!” 


The man thus lampooned because of his 
asserted unnecessary harshness toward 
Napoleon at St. Helena has been vigor- 
ously, and perhaps very justly, defended 
with apparently good argumentation. 
Perhaps the moral of this paper might 
accordingly be: Don’t play on personal 
names unless with kindly intent. 

Not to prolong this paper unduly, we 
may consider now only two names that 


. 


have an argumentative significance for us. 
The first is Beelzebub. Scholars differ as to 
its spelling, origin, meaning; but in the 
texts that now interest us its signification 
can be fairly rendered by “Satan.” The 
adversaries of Our Savior argued that His 
miracles were performed with the help of 
the devil: “And the scribes who had come 
down from Jerusalem said: “He hath 
Beelzebub, and by the prince of devils He 
casteth out devils.” (Mark 3:22.) Read 
the crushing reply of Our Savior (Mark 3 : 
23-30), culminating in the awful warning of 
verses 28 and 29. 


ND next we may consider the “Beast” 
of the Apocalypse as a mysterious 
name given to Antichrist. A volume could 
be devoted solely to the many varied identi- 
fications of the Beast that have been con- 
structed by religious sectaries. When we 
note that a favorite identification amongst 
Protestants was the Papacy of the Catholic 
Church, we shall easily recall the words of 
Our Savior: “The disciple is not above the 
master, nor the servant above his lord. 
It is enough for the disciple to be as his 
master, and the servant as his lord. If 
they have called the good man of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more them of his 
household?” (Matt. 10 : 24, 25.) 

Cardinal Newman pointed out that, so 
far from being an argument against the 
Papacy, the charge that it is the Beast of 
the Apocalypse is really an argument in its 
favor, since the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, must suffer even as He 
suffered. If the Jewish scribes hurled at 
Him the charge about Beelzebub, so must 
we expect similar accusations engendered 
by sectarian hatreds against the Church. 
“Therefore,’”’ continued Our Savior, “fear 
them not.” (Matt. 10 : 26.) 

The Apocalypse tells us the number of 
the Beast as an indication of its identity: 
“Here is wisdom. He that hath under- 
standing, let him count the number of the 
beast. For it is the number of a man: 
and the number of him is six hundred-sixty- 
six.” (Apoc. 13 : 18.) 

Biblical interpreters seized upon this 
number, and tried the Greek alphabet for 
its numeral meanings, but found little help 
here. They tried the Hebrew alphabet 
with somewhat better success, and some of 
them arrived at the name Nero Cesar 
since its letters (in Hebrew) could amount 
to 666 as a total. 

Sectarians established to their own 
satisfaction that it fitted the Papacy. 
Thus did Edward Elliott in his Hore 
Apocalyptice. But there are also racial 
hatreds—and Mahomet, Napoleon, and 
very many others have been identified 
by the number of the Beast. Humor lurks 
very close to such investigations. And the 
English Protestant writer, Paxton Hood, 
saw the humor of the situation. In his 
chapter on John Henry Newman in The 
Vocation of the Preacher he speaks of 
Newman’s sense of humor: “It compels 
our very great respect, that one, evidently 


so ready with a trenchant blade, so fond 
of indulging even in the very jocularity of 
lively humor, should with such severity 
discriminate between things that differ. 
Perhaps our readers will remember his 
imaginary lecture on John Bullism, in 
which he shows, certainly by a most justi- 
fiable and not altogether unastonishing 
ad hominen, in reply to those who are so 
ready to prove that Rome has the number 
of the Beast in Revelation, that, in reality, 
Queen Victoria has that number. Of 
course the whole thing is a joke. He says, 
‘Gentlemen, can it surprise you to be told, 
after such an exposition of the blasphemies 
of England, that, astonishing to say, 
Queen Victoria is distinctly pointed out, 
in the Book of Revelation, as having the 
number of the Beast? You will recollect 
that that number is 666. Now she came 
to the throne in the year ’37, at which 
date she was eighteen years old; multiply, 
then, thirty-seven by eighteen, and you 
have the very number, 666, which is the 
mystical emblem of the lawless king.’” 


Y such curious dexterities can the mys- 
tic number, 666, be made to apply to 
well-nigh innumerable persons. The Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin alphabets have been 
compelled to yield results satisfactory to 
various minds and various prejudices. The 
calculators are not hampered by the very 
diverse methods they must employ in 
order to arrive at the desired demonstra- 
tion. The name of Buonaparte, for in- 
stance, can give us 666 in the Arabic 
alphabet, if only two letters be omitted 
from the name. When Lord Macaulay 
was in India, he was accosted by an En- 
glishman, whom he did not know, with this 
startling question: “Pray, Mr. Macaulay, 
do you not think that Buonaparte was the 
Beast?” Macaulay replied: “No, Sir, I 
can not say that Ido.” The man retorted: 
“Sir, he was the Beast; I can prove it; I 
have found the number 666 in his name: 
why, Sir, if he was not the Beast, who was?” 
Macaulay found this a puzzling question, 
and was not a little vain of his answer: 
“Sir, the House of Commons is the Beast. 
There are six hundred and fifty-eight 
members of the House; and these, with 
their chief officers—the three clerks, the 
Sergeant and his deputy, and the librarian 
—make six hundred and sixty-six!” 
Macaulay supposed that the gentleman 
would think him a very wicked fellow, and 
might prove that the name of Macaulay 
fitted nicely into the Tamil alphabetical 
reckoning of 666, provided only the T in 
Thomas, the B in Babington, and the M in 
Macaulay were omitted in the reckoning. 
Such was the process (omitting two letters) 
by means of which the gentleman had 
made 666 agree with Napoleon’s name. 
The present paper ends with the Beast 
in the Book of the Apocalypse (or Revela- 
tion, as the Protestant Bible names the 
last Book in the Bible). Inevitably, many 
significant names had to be left un- 
considered. 
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The Catholic Change 


By Hilaire Belloc 


Lhe Seventh in a Series of Twelve Articles on the 
Break-up of Protestantism as the Last Organized 
Opponent of the Catholic Church 


ky the nations of Catholic culture, nota- 
bly France and Italy, which are the leaders 
thereof, the effect of the Protestant hege- 
mony was, very different from what it was 
in the nations of Protestant culture, not- 
ably England, the United States and the 
Prussianized parts of Germany. 

The most obvious external effect upon 
those of the Protestant hegemony was the 
way in which the prestige of the Protestant 
nations effected political and social habits, 
philosophy and the attitude towards his- 
tory. Protestantism as a doctrinal system 
took no hold on France or Italy but there 
was an admiration, often reluctant but 
none the less effective, of the Protestant 
world all around, of its material successes, 
and there was a tendency to adopt the 
Protestant attitude in the reading of the 
past: for instance, the conception of the 
North as in some way destined to superi- 
ority over the South, the idea that the 
Roman Empire was “‘conquered”’ by virile 
barbarians and that from them descend 
the institutions of medieval Europe. 

In philosophy Protestant subjectivism 
strongly affected the thought of the uni- 
versities, and the leadership of the Protes- 
tant culture in mechanical arts was natu- 
rally not only admired but eagerly copied. 
There was a sort of identification between 
the Protestant hegemony and that typical 
nineteenth century idea of “‘progress”— 
which idea distorted the judgment of our 
fathers. The epithet used for the remain- 
ing great blocks of Catholic peasantry was 
the epithet ‘ backward.” 


France and Italy 


HE Italian revolutionaries, who by 

their courage and singleness of purpose 
reestablished an Italian nation, looked to 
the Protestant culture for support and re- 
garded the Papacy, in especial, as their 
enemy and Catholic tradition in general 
as the chief drag upon their chances of 
success. In France an attempt was made 
to reconcile those two incompatible things 
—Parliaments borrowed from aristocratic 
England, a democracy which England never 
had had or could have. One might say 
that the history of political institutions in 
France from the Revolution onwards was 
the history of desperate attempts to make 
Parliamentarism work in a nation, the in- 


dividuals of which were determined on 
equality. 

But it must be remarked that this in- 
fluence of Parliamentarism upon the Cath- 
olic culture throughout Europe was not of 
a sort destined to endure. It was not 
natural, it was not profound, it did not 
permeate the texture of society. The anti- 
Catholic forces which rose to power in the 
nations of Catholic culture—notably in 
France and Italy—during the nineteenth 
century were of a different savor from 
Protestantism altogether. 


The Anti-Catholic Forces 


HEY were deist at first, later develop- 

ing towards materialism. They were 
actively opposed to the spirit and tradition 
of the Catholic Church. They had no in- 
tention of compromising with it but of de- 
stroying it, although it was from the 
Catholic Church that they had inherited 
their whole social structure and their own 
intimate temperament. The anti-Catholic 
movement in the nations of Catholic cul- 
ture during the nineteenth century was 
like a negative pole established against the 
positive pole of Catholicism. The truth 


that all energy polarizes is never better 
e 


seen than in this case. 

The consequence of such a state of af- 
fairs was that, as the strength of Protes- 
tantism declined, first spiritually, then, 
later, materially, it did not make the na- 
tions of Catholic culture reéstablish Cath- 
olicism but rather left the field free for a 
direct duel to the death between the Cath- 
olic Church and what is euphemistically 
called ‘‘anti-clericalism,” that is, the 
spirit which openly desires the death of 
Catholicism, and will achieve it if it can. 

A test of this great difference between 
the nations of Catholic culture and the na- 
tions of Protestant culture in the later 
phases of the nineteenth century is the 
attitude taken towards education. In each 
the doctrine that the State should take 
over the instruction of the mass of the 
people was accepted; but it was applied in 
a very different fashion. In the nations of 
Protestant culture, that is, in England, in 
Prussianized Germany, in the United 
States, the Catholic minority had its own 
schools; the Catholic Religious Orders 
(which are essential to the structure of 
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Catholic education) were left free to pursue 
their vocation of teaching. In the nations 
of Catholic culture a prolonged and tena- 
cious attack has been made upon the very 
centre of this position, and it is only re- 
cently that this attack has begun to 
weaken. The whole object of the French 
Masonic organization—which may be 
called the General Staff of anti-Catholi- 
cism in France—was the destruction of 
religion in the schools. They succeeded in 
first weakening and then destroying the 
right of the Religious Orders to teach. 

The main socia! result of all this was the 
division of the Catholic culture against it- 
self. Let me take a particular instance. 
Prussia—the representative, on the Conti- 
nent, and the leader there of the Protestant 
culture—defeated the French in the war of 
1870—the greatest political event of our 
time in the sense that it was the event 
most productive of effect in the political 
field. Prussia not only defeated the French 
but annexed French territory and imposed 
its own terms upon the vanquished. There 
arose, of course, a violent antagonism be- 
tween the two powers, and hatred of the 
new Prussianized Germany became com- 
mon throughout the French people. 

Yet the spiritual unity which would 
have been necessary to counteract so 
grievous a blow and to build up again the 
French power in the face of a victorious 
Prussia was lacking. What is more, the 
Prussian traditions, mixed with the gen- 
eral north German Protestant traditions 
in history and philosophy, permeated the 
French Universities. Renan is a direct 
product of German influences; Michelet 
an indirect product of it; so is Taine, 
though in a different fashion, and in the 
case of Taine English influence is stronger 
than with others of his contemporaries. 


Successful Intellectuals 


LL of them—the great mass of French 
historical writers and philosophical 
writers as well—are at war with the main 
stream of Catholic tradition as it still flowed 
in the depths of their own society. For 
the populace of the Catholic culture were 
not influenced as the intellectuals were. 
The nineteenth century in the nations of 
Catholic culture was a long story of in- 
tellectuals more or less successfully up- 
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rooting the obscure but profound Catholic 
instincts handed down from the past to the 
mass of the population. 

While all this was proceeding in the 
nations of Catholic culture there was also 
taking place a reaction towards Catholi- 
cism, which reaction has continued to 
grow therein. It is of the first importance 
to define accurately what we mean here, 
and to avoid the confusion of apparently 
contradictory phenomena. From _ one 
point of view, Catholicism, as an active, 
accepted and practised religion, can be 
seen weakening throughout the nineteenth 
century and on into the beginning of the 
twentieth among the nations of Catholic 
culture. The mass of the urban proleta- 
riat in the great towns of ancient Catholic 
culture—Lyons, Paris, Turin, Barcelona— 
became more and more divorced from the 
Faith. This was particularly the case in 
France, the leader and chief influence of the 
Catholic culture in Europe. The indus- 
trialized proletariat suffered from the in- 
creasing injustice of industrial capitalism 
as adopted in the nations of Catholic 
culture and taken over belatedly from the 
Protestant examples of its origin, and came 
to regard religion as the ally of their ene- 
mies, the big capitalists. The French 
workman, to a great extent the Catalan 
workman, even the Belgian workman and 
also, to a great extent, the north Italian 
workman, was as a matter of course anti- 
clerical. 


Spain an Example 


N Spain not only Catalonia (if Catalonia 
can be fully called Spanish, which I 
doubt) but wherever industrial capitalism 
had got hold, this popular feeling against the 
Church became violent—a thing the more 
remarkable because Spain had been for 
centuries the typical Catholic country, 
held up to scorn for its Catholicism by the 
enemies of the Faith and praised for its 
tenacity by the friends thereof. Today in 
Spain, as we know, at the end of the long 
process the simplest expression the modern 
workmen can find to emphasize their desire 
for economic freedom is the desecration of 
churches, the burning and looting of them, 
and the destruction of convents and 
monasteries and all the rest of it. 

It is true that they. are aided and 
abetted in this by the Masonic organiza- 
tion which has captured the government 
of Spain and produced the revolution; it 
is true that, but for these wealthy Masons 
by whom Spain’is now politically cap- 
tured, the outrages against religion would 
not have taken place; it is true that the 
Spanish politicians who have no sympathy 
with or relation to the proletarian masses 
of the towns helped the sacrilege and 
connived at the lootings and burnings of 
churches and convents; but it would be a 
great mistake to deny on that account the 
violent anti-clerical feeling of the proleta- 
rian mobs in Spain. No one who has moved 
among Spanish workmen and talked to 
them can doubt the truth of what I say. 


I give Spain only as an extreme example— 
that spirit is present in different degrees 
throughout the proletarian masses of 
Catholics in industrial centers today. 

Again, the spread of a general indiffer- 
ence to religion even among the peasantry 
and among the lower middle classes of 
France, to a lesser extent (until recently) of 
Italy, went on uninterruptedly through- 
out the period under review. It is prob- 
able that at the present moment, if you 
considered only the peasants and the 
small shopkeepers of villages and coun- 
try towns in France, you would find a 
smaller proportion of adult males practis- 
ing their religion than you would have 
found in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


Turn of the Tide 


LL the forces of government have been 
at work here for fifty years to produce 
such a result. The State schools are compul- 
sorily laical (that is, forbidden to permit 
the appearance of any religious feeling) 
and that is equivalent, in the teaching of 
young children, to the eradication of re- 
ligion. The policy is so intended, and the 
pretense that it is a neutral policy is so 
hypocritical that it is no longer seriously 
defended. 

Side by side with all this the Catholic 
morals and the Catholic culture began to 
suffer at the hands of the growing Pagan 
spirit, aided so long as it was powerful and 
in the degree of its remaining power by the 
alien Protestant spirit of the non-Catholic 
countries in Europe. Divorce took root in 
France at least, and the example of France 
was powerful. Obscenity in literature, 
and what is perhaps more anti-Catholic 
than obscenity—a sort of taking for 
granted of despair, a negation of immor- 
tality and of the whole Catholic ideal and 
spirit—increasingly ran through the litera- 
ture of these countries. It is true that a 


@maximum was reached some little time 


ago; that the prize in obscenity must now 
rather be given to modern English and 
German fiction, and that the general 
philosophy of despair has somewhat weak- 
ened among the French and much more 
among the Italians; yet numerically the 
tide seems to have flowed on the surface 
and still seems to be flowing in the anti- 
Catholic direction throughout the nations 
of the Catholic culture. 

In what sense, then, can it be said of 
these that “the tide has turned”? Not in 
the same sense as that in which can affirm 
securely that the Protestant hegemony 
has turned, but in the sense that the pres- 
tige, value, influence throughout society 
of the Catholic Faith within the nations 
of the Catholic culture is being actively 
restored. That it has, as yet, had a great 
numerical effect I would not affirm; that it 
will have such an effect I think probable 
and almost certain; but it will not have 
sufficient, I fear, to recapture the Catholic 
culture as a whole; it will rather, as I have 
said, separate it more and more into two 


opposing camps, the Catholic and Pagan, 
into which camps also the nations of what 
was once the Protestant culture will, when 
they have lost the last of Protestant doc- 
trine, be divided in their turn. 

The first seeds of this reaction towards 
Catholicism in these Catholic nations 
were sown early. They were in part the 
product of the political reaction following 
upon the French Revolution; they were 
much more due to the general discovery 
that in the Catholic tradition was to be 
found not only the chances of social 
survival but the air for the strongest in- 
tellectual effort and the appreciation of 
reality. A group of writers who, in the 
early nineteenth century, and particularly 
in France, began the reaction had to meet 
an intellectual world for which Catholicism 
often meant nothing but a blind adherence 
to things definitely proved both false and 
futile. For that intellectual world in 
France and Italy one hundred years ago 
the Catholic Church was a survival; those 
who clung to its practices did so merely 
from routine. The honest use of the rea- 
son was bound to divorce a man from the 
Faith, and no apologetic for the Catholic 
position was intellectually worth consider- 
ing. 

But the contradiction of so thin and 
false a position proceeded apace. It is 
most interesting to contrast in this respect 
the academic type, the highly instructed 
man, of the mid-nineteenth century with 
his fellow of the present day. It is equally 
interesting to contrast one of the side- 
products of this change, the intellectual 
“fashionableness” of Catholicism then 
and now. 


A Transformed Attitude 


HE average and typical Italian, 

French, or even Spanish intellectual of 
the mid-nineteenth century was still taking 
it for granted that the Catholic Church was 
a survival and one which reason could not 
defend. Many of that older generation 
whom I have known in my youth would, as 
a matter of social practice, that is; as some- 
thing conformable to their rank in society, 
be present at a weekly Mass; but the fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments was very 
rare. The appreciation that theology was 
a vital study (indeed the foundation of all 
studies) was much rarer. A defense of 
Thomism in that world of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, the members of which 
survived on as old men to the end thereof, 
would have seemed simply grotesque— 
like a defense of the thesis that the earth 
is flat. 

Today all that attitude has been trans- 
formed. It is not that a very large number 
of intellectuals in France or Italy are now 
ardent and practicing Catholics; they are 
not. It is not that the great bulk of French 
or Italian fiction or historical and philo- 
sophical writing is Catholic in tone; it is 
not. But what has happened is that the 
relative position of the Catholic Church has 
changed. I may present the thing best, I 
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think, by a metaphor, which I beg my 
readers to consider. 

Supposing the crew of a boat to be sail- 
ing some thirty miles distant from a moun- 
tainous coast. There is no fog, there is no 
immediate appreciation of impediment to 
the vision, but the atmospheric conditions 
are those called in modern language, 
“poor visibility.” The horizon seems 
clear-cut enough, and there is nothing 
to be seen beyond. Some few among the 
crew, however, having right knowledge in 
the matter, affirm that a coast is there, 
and is only thirty miles off. The others 
not only disbelieve them but doubt their 
sincerity, save in the case of those who 
think their intelligence contemptible. They 
think this talk of a coast being present 
although one can be seen—that high 
mountains are there and only thirty miles 
off although there is no sign of them—is 
nonsensical superstition, or the mere re- 
petition of something which has been 
heard and misunderstood. But as the 
day wears cn the visibility gets better, 
and at last there is no doubt at all, the 
mountains stand out, those who originally 
affirmed their presence are proved to have 
been in the right and the others in the 
wrong. Let us suppose that a good many 
of the crew whose duty is to keep below 
go on denying the presence of the coast, 
still that coast is, to the mass of the crew 
on deck, now clearly apparent and must 
be accepted. 

Now in this metaphor the coast does 
not mean the truth of the Catholic Church, 


its holiness or its Divine mission; it means 
rather the rational character of Catholicism, 
the acceptation of it by men of powerful 
intelligence, the admission and study of its 
system as a serious subject for the human 
mind. Of those who had affirmed the 
existence of the coast when it could not 
be seen, some may have maintained that 
it was the coast of a country to be avoided, 
others that it was the coast of a country 
where it would be worth while to land, 
others that it was the coast of the only 
good country in the world. The number 
of those who thus favored the land when 
the weather cleared and it lay revealed 
might still remain but a small proportion 
of the crew; the vision of the land might 
not have affected any change in their view 
of whether it was better to visit it or not; 
but it would have affected all those who 
saw it with at least the knowledge that the 
thing was there and must be taken seriously. 
This knowledge, mark you, would affect 
the whole of their attitude towards the 
conception of their voyage. It would, if 
they had lost the power of taking their 
latitude and longitude, have informed 
them where they were. It would have 
given them the sense of being in coastal 
waters and not alone in the midst of the 
ocean. 


What the Change Means 


O with the change that has taken 
place among the intellectuals of the 
Catholic culture in Europe from the middle 
of the nineteenth century onwards. It is 


a change still proceeding and increasing 
under our eyes. How far it means the 
numerical increase of those who fully 
accept the Faith and practise the Catholic 
religion I should not care to say; but it 
does involve a considerable numerical 
increase even of these. What is more 
significant is not the increase in the num- 
ber of those who now at least see what the 
Church is, has been and will be, who now 
appreciate that it was the maker of Euro- 
pean civilization and is the principle 
whereby alone society can be preserved, 
but their wholesale change of judgment. 

There is not as yet a very large conver- 
sion towards Catholic practice in that 
intellectual world of the Catholic culture, 
but there is what I have called an in- 
tellectual revolution as to the recognition 
of the Catholic culture. They know that 
it is a formidable intellectual power. If 
you were to treat St. Thomas as negligible 
among French intellectuals today you 
would yourself be negligible. If you had 
treated him thus thirty years ago you 
would yourself have been neglected as an 
eccentric. That is one symptom out of a 
hundred of the change that has taken 
place. It is most remarkable. 

Meanwhile, there has also taken place 
a great change, similarly to the advantage 
of Catholicism, in the political map of 
Europe and in the attitude taken towards 
political life within the separate nations 
of the Catholic culture. It is to this polit- 
ical aspect that I will turn in my next 
article. 





In a Parisian Asylum 


© dienes. VERDIER, Archbishop 
of Paris, went to the Home of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor on the feast of St. 
Joseph to serve the poor people whom the 
Sisters shelter there.” 

That is the way the news item began, 
and I smiled as I read it for it took me back 
to Paris on a cold spring Sunday two years 
ago. Ella Adarhs and I sat at a table in a 
small patisserie on the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, sipping tea—weak but very hot— 
and munching flaky palmiers. 

“Why do you always take away the 
extra sugar?” I asked idly. “You don’t 
use sugar yourself.” I was visiting Paris; 
Ella lives there in the Latin Quarter. 

“T’m going to show you why,” Ella 
smiled. “Come over to my room and 
we'll collect my hoard. Then I am going to 
take you to the Little Sisters of the Poor.” 

She clutched a paper sack full of lump 
sugar as we hurried up the Rue St. 
Jacques. Ella always hurries, and I pant 
weakly after. She flung bits of history and 
gossip at me as we raced along. 

“The old Roman road is right along this 


By Mary E. Gross 


street, straight from the south. Ages have 
walked this route. Centurians to World 
War Veterans. Here was the great Car- 
melite Convent,” she gestured widely, 
“Acres of it. There,” she nodded to a 
building across the street “is the Schola 
Cantorum. Does good work, too, but 
many of the students are so poor.” 

I suspect Ella of many charities, but she 
gave me no chance to interrupt. 

“Look into that courtyard, dirty and 
disorderly—see the little statue over that 
lovely dirty door? This was all a part of 
the Convent grounds. You know La 
Valliere, the actress, entered here.” 

And that is the way the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris must have come from 
Notre Dame. His auto must have passed 
slowly up the narrow street so crowded 
with history and romance, now so gray and 
poverty-stricken. The people in the street 
would cheer and lift their hats and he would 
lean forward to smile and nod to them. 


I wonder whether his car could go under 
the arch that gives upon the cobbled 
passageway. Ella and I picked our way 
over the uneven stones, avoiding puddles 
and mud. On one side is a disreputable 
looking doorway opening upon crooked 
stairs, where, on a windowsill beside a tall 
half-empty bottle, hangs a sign: “Hotel.” 
We walked close along the high, straight 
wall that formed the other side. 

“Over that wall,” Ella waved her 
hand, “is Val de Grace. You remember, 
Anne of Austria built it when Louis XIV 
was born. There’s a hospital for French 
officers there now.” 

Ahead of us was another arch and over 
it faded letters said that this was the 
Asylum of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
for the Aged. Did the Cardinal ring the 
bell as we did, or was the great door al- 
ready held open by the wizened old man 
who smiled and bowed delightedly at us? 
He was so glad to see Mademoiselle—he 
would call Sceur Denise at once. His 
watery old eyes rested expectantly on the 
paper bag in Ella’s hand. 
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Do you suppose it was Sceur Denise who 
welcomed the Cardinal? Did that wee, 
old Sister genuflect and kiss his ring, hold- 
ing his hand carefully in her stiff, chapped 
ones? If so, I know he smiled mistily as 
he looked into her twinkling blue eyes and 
watched the network of wrinkles play over 
her apple-cheeks as she bobbed her little 


white bonnet. 


HILE she talked to Ella I guessed that 

she must be at least seventy years old, 
but mighty active with swift little motions 
like a child’s. When she was young she may 
have been five feet high, but now bowed 
with her age and hard work she was less. 

“An American miss!” She exclaimed, 
and then added nonchalantly, “I was in 
America. Oui, when we were exiled, I was 
in Reeshmong, me, I was in Reeshmong, 
Veerginia.” 

She patted Ella’s hands and asked God 
to bless her because she never forget to 
bring sugar for the old people. “It is sad 
not to be able to give it to them always,” 
she mourned, then left to send two younger 
Sisters to accompany us about the Home. 

As we stood waiting under the tall statue 
of St. Joseph that faced the gate, Ella gave 
me some information about the Little 
Sisters and this Home. The Order was 
founded in 1839 in Brittany—as one might 
guess from the cut of the black dress and 
the shape of the pleated white cap—but 
this house was opened only about 1850, at 
the request of the Empress Eugenie. For 
sixty years the Little Sisters have been 
sheltering and feeding the aged poor 
through contributions from all types of 
people. 

Ella nodded up at St. Joseph above us. 
“When they run short of food, the Sister in 
charge puts a carrot or an onion in his 
hand—and from somewhere the food 
comes.” 

Our Sister-guides took us first over to 
the men’s quarters where one hundred or 
more of them are domiciled. The women’s 
quarters are similar in the opposite wing, 
and the chapel stands in the center. 

His Eminence probably walked through 
those long dormitories where feather beds 
puff high under spotless, unbleached sheets 
and, stopped to speak to some sick, fierce- 
eyed old man propped high on his pillows, 
as my Sister did. This one had pneumonie 
she told me, smiling at him. He spoke to 
her in a harsh voice that came from under 
a long drooping mustache, while he frowned 
at us from under beetling brows above 
which the tassle of his night-cap bobbed. 

“He doesn’t look French,” I com- 
mented. Sister questioned him. He was 
Turkish, from Constantinople, but had 
spent years peddling on the streets of Paris. 

“T thought he looked like a Near-East- 
erner,’’ I said with satisfaction. 

Sister looked at me in slightly puzzled 
surprise. “Does it matter?” she wanted 
to know, and somehow I did not feel so 
clever. 

The hundred women were alike only in 


the frilled black cap and the little shoulder 
shawls they all wore. Otherwise they were 
of all types and sizes. The weak afternoon 
sun shone through the tall windows upon 
many laughing, chatting groups, for visitors 
seemed everywhere. A great-grandmother 
showed us the tiny baby in her arms while 
the girl-mother and middle-aged grand- 
mother talked rapidly about it. 

“This seems very pleasant,” I said. 

“But some have no friends,” was the 
answer. ‘See the very old one there in the 
wheel-chair? She is ninety-two and the 
stout one sitting so silent beside her is her 
daughter, sixty-three. They have no one.” 
Sister sighed. “Some are here because 
children or grandchildren do not wish to 
support them. ‘We take them at sixty— 
and sixty is very old when you are poor.” 


S I listened to her my curiosity got the 
better of my manners. “Sister, may 


I ask where you got that Irish accent to 


your French-English?” 

For the first time she seemed to be 
startled out of her detachment from things. 
“My French-English! Perhaps ’tis so! 
I am here twenty years, and never I speak 
English these days. I am Irish, my dear,” 
she chuckled suddenly, “I have a brother, 
Frank O’Callahan, in Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

She smiled at my amazement and then 
retired again into the calmness of a Little 
Sister of the Poor. 

As we passed along the broad corridor 
that led to the chapel she told me that 
vocations were not so many these days 
and it did keep them busy taking care of 
so many people. I mean I asked her ques- 
tions and drew this from her. Still, their 
life was not a hard one. They went to bed 
at nine o’clock, and did not get up until 
four-thirty! I think I staggered a little 
about then. 

There were not so many men in evidence 
as there were women. Some bearded 
grandfathers sat talking to younger men 
visitors, but the groups were small and less 
animated. Most of those I saw sat quietly 
about, smoking, reading or gazing into 
space. At a plain writing table under a 
window one man sat writing with a 
scratchy pen. Some sat out in the court- 
yard, chairs tilted against the gray walls. 

We walked down the long dining rooms, 
plain, light, adequate, but unbeautiful. 
The news item says, “Tying a white apron 
about his waist, Cardinal Verdier entered 
the kitchen from which he brought plates 
on which were piled viands for the diners.” 
I can see the men somewhat awed, a little 
more shaky in the hands, a little more 
gruff in speech, as they bent over the meal 
placed before them. I think the women 
would have more poise and perhaps show 
a bit of extra politesse while they eyed the 
great ring on the hand that set the plates 
before them. 

It must have been a grand occasion for 
them. Those old men and old women, 
frail, bent and penniless—twisted and 


shrunken by age and hardships. Off the 
street now, it is true. Not obliged to 
drowse crouched in doorways nor huddled 
on the steps that lead down to the Seine. 
Yet an Asylum is an Asylum, and many 
of these guests made their living for years 
on the streets of Paris. They had pushed 
their little carts over its cobbles and pave- 
ments; they had offered flowers as they 
shivered at windy corners; they had 
guarded deep old doors as concierges, they 
had done all the little jobs the poor and 
hopeless do—and now they are within the 
walls, safe—but so quiet. 

Most of them had fought long against 
coming, as did Maria—Italian Maria— 
a vendor of flowers for many, many years, 
gradually growing more feeble, hungry, 
cold—literally starving, yet almost prefer- 
ing to starve out there where things hap- 
pened than to come here where she would 
be fed, somewhat warmed and safe. Safe 
from the adventures of life that thrilled 
her merry soul for half a century. Now at 
sixty-five she is safe—and rebellious. 

I am sure that she watched eagerly the 
Cardinal and his attendant priests, but 
more eagerly the ladies of the aristocracy 
who assisted. Her shrewd old eyes ap- 
praised their clothes and their manners 
and, if she had half a chance, she ex- 
changed a saucy word with them. I feel 
sure she sniffed when “one of the guests 
delivered a short address”’ to the Cardinal. 


HE courtyard would be filled with 

the pensioners—women in their rusty 
black bonnets and shawls on the one side, 
and the gray-bearded men in their black 
skull caps on the other—when His Eminence 
with his suite was making his adieus. Did 
Maria have a chance to speak to him? 
What did she say? She ran after me and 
caught my hand: “Take me to America! 
Take me to America,”’ she cried, “I would 
curl my hair and laugh—I would be so 
young and lively!” 

When the last courtesy was made and 
the gates closed behind the Cardinal he 
would drive away to his other duties. I 
wonder if he had a lump in his throat that 


was hard to swallow. The one in mine was, | 


as we picked our way back over the cobble- 
stones and went on to Val de Grace. 


“What has become of all the optimists?” 
an editor wants to know. Our impression 
is that they are writing seed catalogs — 
Atlanta Journal. 


A man fishing in Florida caught a king- 
fish and died from the excitement. That’s 
a dangerous sport down Louisiana way, 
too.—Wichiia Beacon. 


The divorce of banks and affiliates is 
proceeding smoothly. After all, the ties 
that held them together were not very 
strong bonds.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


One thing the matter with the country 
is that we have so many Democratic Sen- 
ators and Republican Senators and so few 
United States Senators.—Macon Telegraph. 
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CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 


The Second of a Series of Devotional Papers 
on the Fourteen Stations of the Cross 


By Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 


Porrws PILATE! The name always 
gives me a thrill, no matter how often I 
say it or hear it. “Suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate.” Jesus Christ and Pontius 
Pilate—the two names so frequently 
joined on the lips of Christians. The 
telling of Pilate’s name, of course, is not 
to glorify him, not to condemn him; but 
it is thrown in like a date, as such and such 
a year, so as to place the event of the 
Passion historically. 

Yet I like to believe he figures in the 
Creed as something more than an Anno 
Domini. He is a sign—a contrast. Set 
up forever lest his name be forgotten. It 
is the baring of a man’s soul, a soul that 
would do right, that could do right, but 
cowardly folded in on itself when the test 
came, a soul that would hide from its own 
eyes, but the more it tried to hide the more 
was blazoned to the world in all its possible 
pity and courage, and positive cruelty and 
vacillation. 

Pilate has already had his own general 
Judgment. He made it himself. I wonder 
if the other General Judgment will reverse 
the decision, when the One Whom Pilate 
once condemned will refuse to condemn 
him, and break his heart with the kind- 
ness and mercy which he seemed to want 
to show to Jesus only that his poor pagan 
soul did not have the courage to be a man. 

Somehow I pity misguided, weak Pilate, 
just as I feel that the Evangelists tried to 
show the goodness in the man, who, coward 
though he was, and time-server and place- 
seeker, and self-lover, and respecter of the 
opinions of men, was to a great extent a 
victim of circumstances, even though the 
circumstances were largely of his own 
making. 


ILATE sought and found a place in the 
sun, and the light at length blasted him. 
He came from nowhere, and went nowhere. 
Silence in the beginning, and silence in the 
end. A little incident, though a tremend- 
ous incident, in the Life of the Eternal. 
No one would ever seek to know what 
manner of man he was, not even his name, 
only that it is bracketed with the name of 
Jesus Christ. Pilate must have given a 
sigh of relief when the trial of Jesus was 
over. It had been a bad quarter of an 
hour, just a trivial affair amid the great 
affairs of State, just a little job, a simple 
interlude in the day’s work. He gladly 


and finally washed his hands of it, but 
forever after, in waking or in sleeping, he 
was to go on, like Lady Macbeth,washing 
his hands, always washing but never cleans- 
ing them. 


ILATE, coming from nowhere, must 

have fancied himself a lucky man when 
he arrived at the coveted position of the 
Roman Governor of Judea. There is an 
old German legend that he was the 
illegitimate son of Tyrus, King of Mayence, 
and that he had been sent as a hostage to 
Rome. There he was found guilty of the 
crime of murder, and was banished to 
Pontius, where he acquitted himself so 
well in conquering the tribes of barbarians 
there that he was given the name Pontius 
and rewarded for his military success by 
being sent to Judea as Governor. 

Archelaus, the eldest son of Herod, had 
succeeded his father as Ethrarch, but upon 
the complaints of the Jews he had been 
deposed; whereupon Judea was attached to 
Syria and was placed under the rule of a 
Roman Governor or Procurator. Pilate 
was the fifth or sixth of the Procurators, 
succeeding Valerius Gratus, A. D. 26. 
He held the position ten years, till A. D. 
36, a vital period, since the public careers 
of John the Baptist and Jesus were lived 
during those years, 

Pilate enjoyed more power than his 
predecessors in the office, for not only did 
he control the finances, but he also had 
supreme judicial power. He must have 
been of fine family to attain his position, 
for to be appointed Procurator one had to 
be of knightly rank. It was said that he 
was connected by descent or adoption with 
the Pontii, a Samnite gens, and that he 
owed his appointment to the influence of 
Sejanus. His name, Pilate, is by some 
derived from the word pilum, meaning 
javelin; by others from pileus, the cap worn 
by freed slaves, but there is no evidence 
for either derivation. It is not very likely, 
anyway, that one who had ever been a 
slave, would be allowed to reach the emi- 
nent distinction of being a Roman 
Governor. But, at any. rate, no matter 
what his antecedents or history, Pilate 
was Governor of Judea. And, in spite of a 
few worries now and then, he had every 
reason to feel sure of his job in spite of the 
hatred the Jews had for him. 

For hate him, they did, and his adminis- 
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tration, which was not. only severe but 
offensive and insulting inasmuch as he 
showed no consideration for their religious 
feelings, their cherished national institu- 
tions. He offended the Jews as no other 
Procurator ever had. True, Herod the 
Great had grossly insulted them by placing 
the Roman Eagle on one of his new 
buildings, but the offense had caused a 
violent outbreak, and the experiment was 
never repeated. Josephus tells of two 
incidents which showed Pilate’s utter 
disregard of the people he ruled, incidents 
which had no little bearing on the conduct 
of Pilate in the trial and condemnation of 
Jesus. Let Josephus tell the story: 


= UT now Pilate, the Procurator of 
Judea, removed the army from Cesa- 
rea to Jerusalem, to make -their winter 
quarters there, in order to abolish the Jewish 
laws. So he introduced Cesar’s effigies, 
which were upon the ensigns, and brought 
them into the city; whereas our law forbids 
us the very making of images; on which ac- 
count the former procurators were wont 
to make their entry into the city with 
such ensigns as had not those ornaments. 
Pilate was the first who brought these 
images to Jerusalem, and set them up 
there; which was done without the knowl- 
edge of the people, because it was done in 
the night time; but as soon as they knew 
it they came in multitudes to Cesarea, and 
interceded with Pilate many days, that 
he would remove the images; amd when he 
would not grant their requests, because it 
would tend to the injury of Cesar, while 
yet they persevered in their request, on 
the sixth day he ordered his soldiers to 
have their weapons privately, while he 
came and sat upon his judgment-seat, 
which seat was so prepared in the open 
place of the city, that it concealed the 
army that lay ready to oppress them; and 
when the Jews petitioned him again, he 
gave a signal to the soldiers to encompass 
them round, and threatened that their 
punishment should be no less than immedi- 
ate death unless they would leave off 
disturbing him, and go heir ways home. 
But they threw themselves upon the 
ground and laid their necks bare and said 
they would take their death very willing- 
ly, rather than the wisdom of their laws 
should be transgressed; upon which Pilate 
was deeply affected with their firm resolu- 
tion to keep their laws inviolable, and 
presently commanded the images to be 
carried back from Jerusalem to Cesarea. 
“But Pilate undertook to bring a cur- 
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CHRIST IS BROUGHT BEFORE PILATE (mastRorenn!) 


rent of water to Jerusalem, and did it with 
the sacred money, and derived the origin 
of the stream from the distance of two 


hundred furlongs. However, the Jews 
were not pleased with what had been done 
about this water; and many ten thousands 


of the people got together and made a 
clamor against him, and insisted that he 
should leave off that design. Some of 
them also used reproaches and abused the 
man, as crowds of such people usually do. 
So he habited a great number of his sol- 
diers in their habit, who carried daggers 
under their garments, and sent them to a 
place where they might surround them. 
“So he bade the Jews himself go away; 
but they boldly casting reproaches upon 
him, he gave the soldiers that signal 
which had been beforehand agreed on; 
who laid upon them much greater blows 
than Pilate had commanded them, and 
equally punished those that were tumultu- 
ous, and those that were not, nor did they 


spare them in the least; and since the 





people were unarmed, and were caught by 
men prepared for what they were about, 
there were a great number of them slain 
by this means, and other of them ran away 
wounded; and thus an end was put to their 
sedition.” 


UT the heart of Pilate was not changed; 

he hated the Jews, scorned them. For 

later on—it was during the Public Min- 
istry of our Lord—he had set up in his 
palace at Jerusalem certain gilded shields 
bearing the names of Roman gods in 
spite of the popular opposition. The 
Emperor Tiberius made him remove the 
shields. : Pilate had to submit, but he did not 
do so without manifesting his innate cruelty. 
It is very likely that this is the incident of 
which St. Luke speaks (12:1): ‘‘ And’ There 
were present, at that very time, some that 
told Him of the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.” 


These incidents, and we can easily be- 
lieve there were many others, demonstrate 
the truth of Philo’s assertion that Pilate 
was “inflexible, merciless, obstinate,” 
ready to take bribes, and inclined to acts 
of violence and arrogance. An unscrupu- 
lous ruler. According to Philo his term of 
office was notorious for venality, robberies, 
deeds of violence, tortures, frequent 
executions without trial or sentence and 
for sanguinary atrocities of every descrip- 
tion. 


LL this must be borne in mind as the 
background for the trial of Jesus. 
Pilate, despising, hating everything Jewish; 
the Jews despising, hating Pilate and eager 
to destroy him. The Jews fought Pilate. 
They had a spokesman in the person of 
Herod Antipas who happened to be a friend 
of Tiberius. Antipas went to Rome and 
presented the Jewish grievances against 
Pilate with such success that the Emperor 
secretly reprimanded Pilate. This, of 
course, created enmity between Herod 
Antipas and Pilate. The Jews had little 
use for Antipas on account of his adulter- 
ous union with Herodias and the murder 
of John the Baptist, but much as they 
disliked him they were solid with him in 
his opposition to Pilate. 

Pilate, on the other hand, seeing himself 
humiliated by the Emperor and knowing 
that his authority had been undermined 
in Judea, hated the Jews all the more and, 
at the same time, was afraid of them know- 
ing that he must watch his step. He did 
not care for anybody, but he was afraid 
of losing his job. He did not relish the idea 
of having any further hostile reports sent 
to Rome. He knew that the Jews were 
eager to oust him. In fact one of their 
reasons in bringing Jesus before him was 
to destroy him as well as Jesus. If he did 
not condemn Jesus he would be reported 
to Rome as an enemy. 

All this had great consequences in the 
way Pilate dealt with Jesus. He may have 


‘had little interest in Jesus but he was de- 


termined not to give the Jews the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him play into their hands. . 
Only—and there was the rub—if he did 

not condemn Jesus there would be a fresh 

accusation in Rome against him and he 

would very likely be humiliated again 

And this was the chief consideration that 

led to Pilate’s assent to the tragedy, the 

miscarriage of justice. 

In one sense, it was only by chance that 
Pilate was in Jerusalem at the time Jesus 
was seized. The official residence of the 
Procurator was at the palace of Herod the 
Great, at Cesarea, where he maintained a 
military force of three thousand. These 
soldiers always came up to Jerusalem at the 
time of the festal celebrations, since the 
city then was filled with strangers and, 
consequently, there was always danger of 
serious trouble. Jerusalem on_ these 
occasions swarmed with traders, wandering 
shepherds, tradesmen, peasants, sailors, 
beggars, rabbis, and their followers, people 
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of every nation and every description, and 
every social scale. 

The necessity of the soldiers being pres- 
ent to maintain order compelled the 
presence of Pilate also. So he removed the 
seat of government thither and took up 
his quarters in Castle Antonia, originally 
founded by King David, and later on en- 
larged by the Machabees. Herod glorified 
the place. Josephus thus describes it: 
“Tts interior was so divided into compart- 
ments, halls, baths, and gymnasiums that, 
owing to the universal conveniences of a 
city which it contained and to the splendor 
which it exhibited, it resembled a royal 
palace.” 

It was mere chance that brought to 
Jerusalem Pilate, hated, scorned, lied 
about. The chance might have proved a 
great blessing, but Pilate’s selfishness and 
pusillanimity turned the opportunity of a 
blessing into a curse. When he arose that 
Friday morning, he little guessed that he 
was looking in the dawning of the fatal 
day of his life. You can get a picture of 
him here as he was at the height of his 
career. A man in full vigor, with all the 
bearing of a soldier, and a Roman soldier, 
straight, upright, his round head with 
thick graying hair, his eyes small and 
flashing, his hands soft and cared for as 
the hands of a patrician; a Roman ruler 
filled with his own importance, lording 
it, with all the imperial power behind 
him, over this mob of conquered Jewish 
slaves. 


E was a regal personage with his scarlet 
leather boots fastened with black 
thongs, with his short, close-fitting linen 
tunic with broad purple belt, and wearing 
on his shoulders the toga, or heavy robe, 
bordered with purple embroidery. A 
clean-cut soldier, sartorially perfect, quite 
differently arrayed from the victim that 
was already on the way to be tried by him. 
Very likely Pilate was not in good humor 
that Friday morning. He had been routed 
out of his bed earlier than usual. . Word 
had come to the Castle that the Jewish 
leaders had seized a malefactor, one Jesus 
by name, and that the case was so vital 
it demanded a speedy settlement. So 
they woke up Pilate who, fuming and 
sputtering, dressed himself so as to be 
ready for the bench when these inimical 
Jews arrived. For one thing, Pilate had 
to be on the job, always fearing a new 
accusation at Rome. 

What a bother! These Jews were al- 
ways making trouble for him. Why could 
they not settle their own foolish religious 
difficulties? Here, no doubt, was just 
another one of their charlatans, and it 
took a whole priesthood and a whole mob 
of people to drag him before the judg- 
ment-seat of imperial Rome. A tempest 
in a tea-pot. A lot of trouble about noth- 
ing. What did the Jews have up their 
sleeve now? And so early in the morning. 
It was only six o’clock. He heard the up- 
roar outside. The crew had arrived. He 


might as well go down and see what it was 
all about. 

Folding his robe about him, he descended 
the marble stairs into one of the halls and 
came face to face with Jesus. Did he feel 
a thrill at seeing Him? He had never met 
Him before, though very likely he had often 
heard of Him at Ceserea. Pilate’s wife, 
Claudia, who is said to have been drawn 
to the worship of Jehovah, must have heard 
a great deal about the One Whom she was 
later to call the “Just Man,” and no doubt 
had discussed His activities with her hus- 
band. But again the self-centered, ma- 
terial-minded Pilate could have paid little 
heed to her enthusiasm. It is evident that 
he knew that Jesus called Himself the 
Christ, whatever that meant, and that the 
Great Council of the Sanhedrin was bit- 
terly opposed to Him. 

More than that he did not know, and he 
cared less. But he felt insulted to see this 


accused Criminal alone in his.castle. The 
mob was outside. They were too holy to 
cross his threshold, for fear of being con- 
taminated by the very presence in the 
house of an unbeliever. ‘The house of a 
heathen,” says the Talmud, “shall be 
unto your eyes as that of an animal.” 
In this case there was added insult, for 
the refusal of the Jews to enter his house 
was a defy to Pilate, an announcement 
that they regarded him as a stranger, a 
heathen, and that his very house reminded 
them of their utter dependence upon the 
conquerors. Pilate was indignant. So 
the dirty dogs regarded his house as an 
unclean thing. “Well, he would show 
them! The Jews hated him, they hated 
this Jesus. Pilate and Jesus were in the 
same boat. The Jews would like to have 
the blood of both of them. 

So, no doubt, that thought made Pilate 
from the beginning sympathetic to Jesus, 
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apart from all the possible merits of the 
case. He really pitied this new Victim of 
Jewish intolerance, bound, already con- 
demned, and delivered over to him for 
ratification of their sentence of death. 
This Jesus apparently did not have a 
chance with such hatred. It was evident 
to Pilate that there was some nefarious 
plot being planned, and that there was an 
effort to implicate him. They were going 
to trap him, were they? Well, he would 
show them they could not fool him. So 
he left Jesus standing there and went to 
the outer court to the Jews. 


H™. did not seek to disguise his feelings. 

‘What accusation do you bring 
against this Man?” he asked, as much as to 
say, ‘‘I can’t conceive why you brought this 
Man to me.” He showed his scorn for 
them. But the Jews, too, were sore at him 
for asking this silly question. “If he were 
not a malefactor, we would not have 
delivered him up to thee,” they replied, 
with like scorn. Well, then, replied Pilate, 
if you have decided he is a malefactor, 


“take Him you and judge him according’ 


to your law.” The Jews countered that 
Pilate knew very well that they did not 
have the power to put a man to death 
according to the Roman law, nor accord- 
ing to their own law on this festival day. 
There was something to that insinuation 
that Pilate was the administrator of the 
law. But, in any case, he was not to be 
stampeded by the mob. He was not going 
to let them judge or prejudge the case. 
And again, perhaps more calmly, he asked 
the grounds for the condemnation. They 
replied: ‘‘We have found this man per- 
verting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar, and saying that he is 
Christ the King.” 

It is a sign of the duplicity of the Jews 
that in making these charges against 
Jesus they never said a word about his 
claiming to be the Son of God, the real 
cause of their unrelenting hatred. He had 
been condemned in the Council because of 


His supposed threat to destroy the Temple. 
But now they knew that the pagan Pilate 
would laugh at such a charge of blasphemy 


and dismiss them with the admonition to 
settle their own religious difficulties among 
themselves. So they formulated such 
charges as must attract the attention of 
one who controlled the affairs of State. 
They made Jesus to be a danger to the 
government, a political criminal, in fact 
one guilty of high-treason and an enemy 
to Caesar. 

Pilate must have grinned. The idea of 
these Jewish leaders, high-priests and 
scribes and ancients, any Jew, in fact, 
being squeamish about offending the 
State! They were all arch-enemies of 
Rome. This charge of high-treason against 
* Jesus was just a bluff. He saw through 
their spurious loyalty to Rome. He had 
heard of no seditious uprising. He would 
have been the first to be informed of such 
a thing. 


He held his patience. What did they 
say about Christ the King? He had better 
be sure than sorry. If there were a pos- 
sible sedition, it would not do for him to 
be caught napping and get another repri- 
mand from the Emperor. So he turned 
away from the muttering mob, and went 
back to the hall where he had left Jesus. 
He called the Criminal before him. “Are 
you the King of the Jews?” he asked. Was 
it curiosity that prompted Pilate, or was 
it the movement of grace in his heart? 
And Jesus, taking up his question, replied, 
“Sayest thou this thing of thy self, or have 
others told it thee of Me?” Pilate an- 
swered indignantly, as if insulted, that he 
should not be presumed to have any 
association with the Jewish plotters. ‘Am 
I a Jew?” he snarled; “Thy own nation 
and the chief priests have delivered thee 
up to me: what have you done?” Jesus 
replied gently: “My Kingdom is not of 
this world. If my Kingdom were of this 
world, my servants would certainly strive 
that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews; but now my Kingdom is not from 
hence.” He did claim to be a King then. 
Pilate was interested. “Are you a King 
then?”’ he asked, and Jesus replied, “I am. 
For this was I born, and for this came I 
into the world that I should give testi- 
mony to the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” 


NLY words to Pilate. He did not know 
what it wasallabout. He was wasting 
his time listening to this man talk about 
truth. And Pilate turned on his heel and 
threw back over his shoulder the question: 
“What is Truth?” as sneeringly as if there 
were no answer to such a question and as 
carelessly as if he did not care whether or 
not there was an answer. Pilate was going 
to be done with the whole foolish business. 
He left Jesus and went out to the crowd 
again. He commanded silence, and an- 
nounced his decision. “I find no cause 
in this man,” he said. 

That settled it with him, but it did not 
settle the matter with the Jews who were 
not to be balked so easily. They began to 
storm again. Pilate then had Jesus 
brought out to face the accusers, evidently 


with the intention of giving Him back to 
them and so ridding his castle of this bed- 
lam so early in the morning. 


HE reappearance of Jesus was a'signal 

for new abuse. They shouted against 
Him, screamed, snarled, sneered, and villi- 
fied Him with fresh accusations. Pilate was 
nonplussed. “Answerest thou nothing?” 
he said to Jesus. “Behold in how many 
things they accuse thee.” But, to the 
amazement of Pilate, Jesus would not say 
a word in reply. Following that short 
silence in the proceedings, the voices of 
the Jews broke forth again in accusation. 
“He stirred up the people, teaching 
through all Judea, beginning from Galilee 
to this place.” 

The mention of Galilee gave a happy 
thought to Pilate. Who said Galilee? 
Is this man from Galilee? Yes? Oh well, 
that’s different. Why did you not say so 
in the first place? Why, you’re wasting 
your time and mine. I have no jurisdic- 
tion over this Jesus from Galilee. He is a 
subject of Herod Antipas. Luckily he is in 
Jerusalem at the present time. It will only 
take you a few minutes to bring the 
prisoner to Herod’s castle. Take him along 
with you. Herod will settle the case for 
you. 

It was a lucky stroke for Pilate, so he 
thought. He was rid of the mob, freed 
from the danger of being made a tool of 
by these infuriated Jews and freed of the 
blood of this innocent man. He smiled 
at the way he had turned the tables on the 
accusers. Off they went, pulling and push- 
ing the prisoner, to the Herod Antipas 
they heartily despised. Pilate watched 
the retreating mob. They were soon out 
of sight. The voices soon died away. 
He gave a slight shiver as he thought 
of that lone figure in the midst of the howl- 
ing crew. It was not a pleasant thought: 
Pilate shrugged his shoulders. It was none 
of his business. Let these confounded 
Jews settle their own religious difficulties. 
He turned back into the hall and ascended 
the marble stairs to his private apartments. 
He just remembered that he did not have 
his breakfast. That was more important 
than any silly talk about truth. 


Love Is Blind 


By Frances Marie Shannon 


OWN no velvets rich, no fabrics rare 

To spread, in cloak- like shape, beneath Thy feet. 
I’ve scanned, in futile search, my chest of years 
For tokens. Ah! my Liege, it is but meet 
That I, Thy Knight, should flaunt some symboled sign 
To show a fealty, full-rightly Thine. 


Kb ges wilt take this—this shabby remnant thing? 
A sorry gift! No skill or lovely art 

Can furbish f for throne-room of the King. 

Thou canst not want this torn bit of heart! 








POROUS PLASTERS and 
WOODEN LEGS 


By Ig Nikilis 


Passing Phase 


EVIEWERS are now happy to re- 
port that emotionalism is passing 
from Afro-American worship, and that the 
process of “getting religion” in paroxysm, 
rather than in deed, is already old- 
fashioned. Halleluiah! 

We feel that Catholicism has had not a 
little to do with this blessed effect, even as 
Protestantism had a lot to do with the 
unpleasant cause. It was Methodism, 
largely, that taught our colored brother to 
shout and gesticulate in the name of re- 
ligion and, incidentally, carry his religion 
in his imagination more than in his mind 
and heart; tearing the stars down to his 
lower nature rather than directing that 
lower nature up to the stars. Yet in spite 
of this bad inspiration and worse training, 
a deal of sincere religion remained through 
the years in the souls of Afro-America: 
enough to create the glorious “spirituals” 
and to indicate that the dusky bosom 
might well be a garden of God. How much 
better the results could have been, if the 
influence of Catholicism, at once stimulat- 
ing and soothing, had been dominant from 
the start! 

The Church, however, has affected the 
race more and more since the Emancipa- 
tion, especially along the Gulf Coast; and 
her approach is ever like that of Him at 
Whose up-raised hand and lordly voice 
the troubled waters of Genezareth settled 
into peace. 

That our colored brother is learning to 
rend his heart and not his garments, and 
to hold his soul silent before his God rather 
than give his body unbridled expression, 
is not merely a triumph of civilization. 
It is much more than that: a victory of 
Grace! 


Our Times 
O children take direction as readily 
now as in by-gone days? Yes— 
if it’s the wrong direction. 





Is a woman justified in breaking her 
engagement, if her intended is determined 
to hold all money matters in his own hands? 

Not at all. The way money matters are 
today, such a woman should fall on her 
knees, kiss the hem of her future husband’s 
trouser, and breathe palpitatingly, “My 
hero.” 





What moral advantage did we win from 
taking part in the European War? 
The right to pay for the whole mess. 


visitors. 


Are men to be trusted? 

Yes. Under two conditions. First, if 
you are following them; and secondly, if 
they know it. 


Quaint and Curious Cure 


UNNY. Here we’ve been spending 

millions per year to enforce Prohibition 
and other such legal humoresque, only to 
find, from a lesson which Mussoliniland is 
giving the world, that the thing could 
have been done for a few cents. The sole 
requirement was absurdly simple: grab 
the offender by the scruff of the neck, 
make him say, “Ah,” and pour a pint of 
castor-oil down his throat. 

If he should offend again (which he 
won't), the second resource is as 
A, B, C-y as the first: give’m a quart. 
And so on, in larger and larger doses, 
until— 

Italy is one of the best-administered 
countries in the world to-day. We thought 
it was all due to Mussolini; but it appears 
that honors have to be shared. 

Mussolini, castor-oil and common-sense: 
a combination to conjure with! 


Facts and Conclusions 


T costs New York City $19,090 a day 
to illumine its streets. But it costs far 
more than that a night to light up its 


You could put the whole population of 
the world into Texas. However, there’s a 
strange prejudice in the human race 
against being buried before dead. Hence, 
to place the whole population of the world 
in Texas probably can’t, after all, be done. 





Scientists can now cure toothache by 
electricity. Nothing new, however. The 
electric-chair has long been able to cure 
everything. 


Great Scott! The technocrats claim 
that their mental father isn’t their mental 
father at all! It being a wise child that 
knows its own father, we must conclude 
that technocracy, after all, is fairly foolish. 





The Ubangi savages, Maurice Chevalier, 
and United States Senators are probably 
the only persons that are being paid a good 
salary, at present, for giving the world a 
lot of lip. 
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Advice to the Shove-Worn 


HOW to keep your husband inter- 

e ested in life: go away and visit your 
mother for weeks and weeks at a time. 

2. How to reduce: concentrate on the 
first of the month. 

3. How to raise a family: the only 
conceivable way nowadays is to install 
an elevator in your home. 

4. How to make digestible devil-cake: 
mix six eggs in one pint of cream; add a 
lot of flour, a half-pound of melted butter 
and five teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and stir well. Then be sure to throw the 
whole business out the window. 

5. How to please practically everyone ° 
at a party: stay away. 

6. How to have innumerable friends: 
merely secure a million dollars or so, and 
spend it like so many dimes. 

7. How to find a job today: be a 
magician. 


The Poor We Have Always 


HE gloomy Dean Inge can be trusted 

to emit at least one dank and dismal 
idea a month. One of his latest is not only 
dank and dismal, but alsomore thana little 
musty. He opines: “If married persons 
believe that their children are likely to be 
diseased in body or mind, it is right, and 
not wrong, for them to prevent conception 
of those children.” 

So that a possible physical ill warrants 
an actual moral error. What kind of 
ethical see-saw is that! Of course, if the 
Dean merely likes to play with morals, the 
reverend results should be taken only for 
what they are: a joke. But if he is really 
serious, one must solemnly wonder where 
he has parked his brain. If his brain, 
however, happens still to seethe in the cup 
of his skull, then it’s his ecclesiastical 
faculty that’s among the missing. As a 
church-man, he certainly should have a 
sense of spiritual values; but as a thinker, 
he sometimes suggests not the slightest 
degree of such a sense. 

Were a baby all body, Dean Inge, with 
his approbation of eugenics, would prob- 
ably be all right. But what about the 
child’s soul? And by what authority 
would he have parents, after the great 
wrong of possibilizing diseased bodies for 
their children, effect the greater wrong of 
robbing them of existence itself by thwart- 
ing Nature’s due course? Better—a 
thousand times better!—that they should 
never have married or, married, that they 
should practice rigid self-control, than that 
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the despoiling of their potential offspring 
should be so tragically complete! 

Poor Dean Inge. He himself has fallen 
among robbers in the way. They have 
stolen his heart; seemingly, too, his head. 

Poor Dean Inge. 


A Hand for Truth 


NCE again it is the open season for 
closed banks. Spring is at hand, but 
winter still reigns in our pocket-book, and 
the howl of the lone wolf in the back- 
yard rises as high as stocks have fallen low. 
All this would probably be semi-endur- 
able, only for the optimism that’s been 
given out in gobs and gobs to a suffering 
public. “This depression is mental— 
everything is fundamentally sound,” all 
our official worthies have been chirping. 
The while the big fellows in the “know” 
were ‘“‘taking theirs” and running for dear 
life, and the myriad nobodies listened and 
patiently waited—only to be left, as usual, 
holding the bag. 

When America, as now, finds herself 
unable to believe in her prophets, the poli- 
ticians, or in her bible, the daily press, 
somber indeed is the situation! And in 
what, pray, can she henceforth trust at all? 

One suggests (in the merest of whispers, 
naturally) that she try putting her faith 
in the Truth. In this day of swirling 
wreckage, there’s really nothing left onto 
which we can confidently hold, you know. 
Nothing except the Truth. 

Our guides let go of it, and then of us. 
We have only to grasp at it ourselves and, 
doubtless, however strong the eddy of 
confusion, we can be saved. 

To change the figure: it—the Truth— 
stands before us as before Pilate. Shall we 
nationally condemn it to death, by con- 
tinuing to favor and pursue—Folly? 

Our present leader-in-chief seems utterly 
against such nonsense. Thank heavens! 
But what a lot of things a little time will 
tell! 


New Interpretation 


OMES a message from Liverpool, 
England, insisting that we shun 
sentimentality and stress virility in our 
estimate of Christ. The voice of Dr. 
Albert Augustus David, Anglican Bishop. 
His Lordship recoils from such notes as 
“meek” and “humble,” when applied to 
the Master of Men. This is a pity, inas- 
much as Our Savior Himself bade us 
learn of Him, because of the fact that He 
possessed those very qualities. .And truly 
the Deity’s idea of Himself must be 
superior to that of the critical prelate of 
Liverpool. 

There is an old saying: the bravest are 
the tenderest. And meekness and 
humility are virtues that connote vast 
inner strength. It may well have been 
that the body of the Logos, born of her 
who was Purity itself, was perfect even in 
our own modern physical-culture sense. 


But what was that corporeal strength, 
health or agility compared to the inner 
peerlessness! 

The advice to artists to paint Him 
“strong and muscular” might, if too 
seriously taken, result in a misinterpreta- 
tion of Him Who, above all things, taught 
and exemplified the value of the soul over 
the body. 

Merely to suit a materialistic day is no 
reason why representations of Christ 
should be essentially physical. Rather, it 
becomes clearer that, more than ever, we 
need the picture of Him as the great 
spiritual leader to a great spiritual des- 
tiny, that He emphatically was. 


So You See 


HE banks simply had to close their 
windows to keep out the drafts. 





With that tiny trick mustache, Hitler 
looks like a molting Mussolini. 





We are walking in the sunshine of 
happiness, maintains Henry Ford. If so, 
most of us are terribly blistered with sun- 
burn. 





Professor C. B. Lipman declares that 
he has found living bacteria in meteorites. 
Well, it certainly shows good judgment on 
the part of bacteria that they’ve migrated 
to meteorites. In these hungry times, not 
even a microbe has much of a chance on old 
Mother Earth. 


Friendly Interference 


T is painfully laughable that, with so 
many difficulties at home, America 
simply can’t let the antipodes alone. Our 
Monroe Doctrine flatly invited the coun- 
tries of Europe to keep their meddlesome 
hands off this side of the globe; and yet we, 
for our part, just have to have a finger 
in the Oriental pie! 

There isn’t a plain, ordinary citizen in 
the United States today that cares a hoot 
whether Japan succeeds in Manchuria or 
not; but every last mother’s son of us, 
except the mighty few that have fortunes 
tacked onto “the open door” in China, 
wants this great country of ours to mind 
her own business. 

In the event of any active opposition of 
the League of Nations against Japan, the 
United States, if it gets in at all would, 
from its position, have to bear the brunt 
of the horrible affair. With oceans and 
hemispheres sweetly separating her from 
Japan, Europe would be safe in a grand- 
stand seat, and could critically observe 
America baring her breast to the yellow 
man’s sword. She would cast her final 
favor with the better side, no doubt. We’d 
be merely the funny whiskered animal 
that eats labels off tin cans. 

Enough of European alliances, which 
slip loads so readily onto other shoulders. 
If we haven’t learned our lesson by now, 





we should be nationally kept after school 
for the rest of our days; yes, and made to 
write on Life’s blackboard, a couple of 
million times, “He who wanders ass-like 
into strange pastures will always be the 
goat.” 


Dictator 


ICTATORSHIP? A two-edged 
sword, one tip of which will wound 
American principle, and the other, pre- 
sumably, will slay the present national woe. 
How about it? 

Well, American principle, even if 
wounded, will still get along. It’s had to, 
despite many a scratch, during the past 
four years. Besides, wounds can be 
healed. And if they leave a scar—why, a 
scar can be honorable. For instance, look 
at your World War veterans; or consider 
the Heidelberg student, always turning the 
slashed side of his face to the camera. 

As for the present situation, it is so bad 
that only a good deal of power on the part 
of our executive-in-chief can keep it from 
being utterly worse. 

We are fortunate in this country to have 
a champion not self-appointed but amen- 
able to the people themselves. Selected 
to lead.them out of a crisis, greater in a 
sense than any we’ve nationally ex- 
perienced before, he is rightly equipped 
with commensurate authorities. To per- 
mit him less than the gravity of the situa- 
tion demands would be sheer folly; and 
folly is a luxury that America can no 
longer afford. 

Most dictators grab their réle. We 
have had the blessed privilege of tendering © 
it to our President; and not for any dan- 
gerously indefinite period is it given, 
either, but at most for only four years. 
At best, there is much to gain; at worst 
there is little to lose. 

If it seems un-American to have a dic- 
tatorship, just think how un-American it 
would be to have no America at all! 

Be calm, ye patriots, and one-hundred- 
per-centers. Be calm. ; 


Eye Sprints 


T looks as if “ Uncle” Shylock is getting 
his “pound of flesh” all right. France 
is letting him cut it right off his own chest. 





Make the World Safe for Democracy? 
Ps-sss-ss. If we could only make it safe for 
safe-deposit boxes! 


Example of political assurance: “This 
country is basically firm. Just stand pat, 
and very soon the tidal wave-will have 
rolled over the land, and then—er—why, 
then, there America will be, just as before.” 

Echo: “Yes. But how about us?” 





Talk about recognizing Russia. How the 
dickens could anyone recognize that 
country in her present series of outlandish 
disguises! 

















AROUND THE ADRIATIC 


The Last of Three Papers on the Third 
International Congress of Christian Archaeology 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


4 speakers at the Congress had made 
it quite clear that there had been in the 
primitive centuries an almost continuous 
interchange of creative influences between 
the shores of Italy and those of Austria, 
Dalmatia, Illyria, Istria, with a powerful 
impulse from a city still more Oriental in 
character, Constantinople or Byzantium, 
the new Rome. 

We had been promised that at the close 
of the studious days in Ravenna, the sit- 
tings of the Congress would be continued 
by a series of visits to the principal early 
Christian sanctuaries scattered around the 
basin formed by the Adriatic sea. One of 
our lecturers spoke a happy word with 
regard to this subject. ‘We say habitually 
that the seas separate one country from 
another; but we might, with quite equal 
truth and better understanding, say that 
the sea unites this and that country.” 

To some of us it wasajoy to hear that we 
were to take ship; but not all the members 
were equally enthusiastic. From six hun- 
dred our number fell to three hundred and 
twenty; but even that was a substantial 
group. We were to meet at four of the 


COLUMNS AND ARCHES OF THE CITY HALL, 
POLA 





morning on the main piazza of Ravenna 
where auto coaches would be waiting for 
us to covey us to Porto Corsini, nine miles 
away. At four ten the autos honked fare- 
well to Ravenna on the last day of Sep- 
tember, but when we reached Porto Cor- 
sini dawn was beginning to whiten in the 
East, across the Adriatic sea. Such a 
lovely place, Porto Corsini! Ravenna’s 
beach now instead of Classe, with a fine 
sandy shore, laughing blue water and pine- 
woods coming down almost to the dunes. 
We could see the big hulk of the liner 
coming slowly toward the dock. There was 
a rush when the steamer came alongside. 
Once out, we were at rest. At seven-thirty 
coffee was served, and we needed it; and 
at noon lunch in the saloon, with all the 
ports open, a gay wind and brilliant sun- 
shine. We were nearing the coast of 
Istria, low-lying, bright with verdure, and 
everywhere washed by the tranquil azure 
waters. There was a moment when the 
fried fish in our plates was abandoned 
because somebody said: “Brioni,” but we 
could see without rising the famous island 
lying to the west, just off the Istrian 
peninsula. 


RIONI is very lovely. The sea comes 
in little rippling waves to its sandy 
shores, and the whole island is covered with 
dense woods. One man owns it all, and has 
built a luxurious Grand Hotel and bathing 
pavilions, besides stocking the forest with 
pheasants for those who like easy shooting. 
And one other great advantage endears 
Brioni to many persons: you can fly to it, 
as it has a good landing station. 

But this ultra-exclusive spot did not 
hold us long, for already to the east we 
could see Pola, and Pola (one time an 
Austrian city), was to be our first stop. 

It seemed to be a fairly large city, with 
hills behind it, and an extensive harbor. 
The Romans, too, called it Pola and then 
changed its name to “Pietas Julia,” per- 
haps owing to some historic deed of clem- 
ency; but it is Pola still today, with many 
remains of that strong occupation by 
Rome which impressed a character of 
fortified citadels upon so many outposts of 
its power. Pola boasts of its Roman stamp 
and of its Roman monuments. At present 
it has about 32,000 inhabitants and some 
important tunny fisheries. The sand found 
in the vicinity has special qualities for the 
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THE GREAT APSE MOSAIC ON GROUND OF 
GOLD IN SANTA MARIA DI TORCELLO 
(VENICE) 


making of fine glass, and is used almost 
exclusively in the Venice and Murano 
factories. 

It is nearly two o’clock when we land, 
and we go first to the Cathedral, which 
was erected in the fifth century and has 
some antique Roman columns. As it has 
been completely modernized, we did not 
tarry long, but hastened to S. Maria del 
Canneto (Our Lady of the Reedgrove), a 
small cross-shaped brick church which has 
been recently discovered and which out- 
wardly resembles the Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia in Ravenna. Inside it is quite 
empty save for a rude altar and traces of 
frescoes upon the walls. The little edifice 
stands rather as a problem to antiquarians, 
but tentatively they say it may date from 
the sixth century. 


E pass by the Porta Gemina of the 
Romans, in good preservation, and 
climb up the long ascent to the Arena, a 
sort of replica of the Coliseum, with a double 


order of galleries and square windows near 


the top. This amphitheatre is well pre- 
served and could seat 20,000 spectators. 
On our way down to the docks we paused 
to inspect the temple of Apollo, a gem of 
classic architecture, perfect in all its parts: 
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tympanum, six majestic columns, portico 
and surrounding steps, the interior quite 
dark. Time does not appear to have 


touched it 

As we go, we hear the ship’s siren signal- 
ling departure. Immediately the big vessel] 
draws slowly away and we are out in the 
gain, between the breeze and the 
washing of the sea. Open water 
ahead, miles of it, and to our left, for the 
shore-line of Italy is quite out of sight, 
but to the right a lovely coast of low cliffs 
and abundant green, with towns at inter- 
vals grouped around their churches, the 
tall, slender spires rising high above the 


clustering roofs. 


open 
blue 


, : ‘HIS is Istria, the massive peninsula 
ting from the mainland of what 


proyer 


was Austria, and we are skirting the western 
coast of it, sailing north. We pass Rovigno, 
an important city and port where the body 
of St. Eufemia, Virgin and Martyr, lies in 
the cathedral dedicated to her; and, just at 
sunset, come in sight of a most charming 
town spread out between pleasant low hills 
and gardens, and a placid azure bay. 

It is one of the fairest sights we have 
seen, and it is a joy to learn that it is 
Parenzo, our next stop. There can be no 
doubt that the Congressmen are welcome 
here, for half the population is at the dock, 
the Marinaretti, the Fascist organization 
for boys of the sea-fronts, drawn up with 
their flag and officers, in their neat blue 
sailor-suits, to give the official salute of 
Parenzo. A group fo girls in the native 
costume, with broad black felt hats tipped 
to one side and heavy, dangling earrings 
of silver, stood waiting with flowers in 
their hands to greet us. 

We went at once to the Cathedral, for 
evening was coming, and to our amaze- 


ment the Bishop himself was at the door 
to receive us and, very learnedly, to give 
us the history of it, and show us its works 


of art. A very fine cathedral; not very 





THE ISLAND OF GRADO SEEN FROM THE SéEA. 
CATHEDRAL 


large, but most interesting in its antique 
air, its columns surmounted by admirably 
carved capitals, and especially in its small 
but beautiful apse, resplendent with 
precious marbles, in which the Bishop’s 
chair and the seats for the clergy are made 
part of the decoration. 

The altar stands free in the middle of the 
sanctuary, under its canopy sustained by 
four gleaming columns of striated marble 
of rich color. The front of the altar is 
composed of five sculptured panels. The 
mosaics of Parenzo are one of its greatest 
treasures. The flat band above the con- 
cave of the apse is of the sixth century, and 
resembles the. mosaics of Ravenna. A 
charming adolescent Christ in imperial 
purple (His youth stands as the symbol of 
His ever-new, unaging life in the Church, 
and of His immortality), between the 
twelve Apostles in white robes. In the 
hemicycle, against a background of fiery 
clouds, Our Lady is seated upon a throne 
with the Divine Infant on her knee; two 
angels at her sides, and the three Protector 
Saints of Parenzo. The sixth figure repre- 
sents the Bishop who erected the church, 
with the model of it in his hands. 


HIS Madonnaof Parenzo, in the cathe- 

dral dedicated to her, is one of the love- 
liest we know. Her countenance is of ex- 
traordinary gentleness, the “eyes of mercy” 
looking down upon mankind, and the long 
blue dress and mantle filleted with gold, have 
an impressive outline. Beneath her feet is 
a white cushion which the art of the 
mosaic-worker has ireated so skilfully that 
her feet seem to be resting on snow mingled 
with gold. The mosaics of the side-walls, 
and on the arch of the ciborium, appear to 
be of later date, but they are extremely 
effective, and offer scenes from the life of 
Mary. The Annunciation on the front of 
the arch has a distinctly Oriental quality 
of design. The Baptistery is removed from 
the cathedral across an interesting court 


IN THE DISTANCE IS THE SPIRE OF THE 








MOSAIC PAVEMENT OF AN EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH RECENTLY UNEARTHED AT 
AQUILEIA IN THE SOLDIERS’ CEMETERY 


upon which the columns of the narthex 
look. 

After taking leave of the kind Bishop we 
were to have visited the Museum, but it 
was growing dark so we passed instead to 
the city-hall which was thrown open to us, 
and where we found an official Reception in 
full swing. All along the grand staircase 
the small sailors were stationed as a guard 
of honor, and on the landing, whenever an 
important personage appeared, their officer 
called out the reserve to salute. It was 
delightfully done, but the poor lads must 
have been worn out with so much polite- 
ness. This reception at Parenzo was bril- 
liant, but to our thinking those enjoyed it 
most who left the crowded room for the 
silent balcony. What an evening outside 
and what a view! The picture was all 
grey, for it was late gloaming, but there 
were big sweeps of a golden orange left in 
the west, where the sun had gone down. 
The bay was a vast field of dull silver, with 
a sort of luminousness upon the face of the 
water that made it gleam. 


N the midst of it, two boats with sails 
still spread, two shadowy silhouettes 
close together as if they were telling secrets 
in the dark. They waited at anchor as long 
as we were there, and then kindled each a 
pitiful small light, and softly, softly, across 
the twilight, without making any sound, 
one after the other they stole away. Then 
one of the sails disappeared, and only the 
other remained, creeping forward across 
the gloom, slowly, like some solitary soul 
laboring onward in darkness with only the 
light of faith, a small, covered light, yet its 
only beacon, in an immensity of shadows. 
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CATHEDRAL AND BELFRY OF AQUILEIA IN 
THE DISTANCE. BELFRY TOWER IS 220 FT. 
HIGH. IN THE FOREGROUND EXCAVATIONS 
THAT ARE BRINGING TO LIGHT THE ROMAN 
HARBOR OF IMPERIAL DAYS 


Our own vessel had become a floating 
palace, brilliant with electric lights, and a 
late tea was served as we had another four- 
hour run before reaching Trieste, where 
we were to spend the night. It was ten- 
thirty when we reached the port. Then 
came the unwelcome order to go to the 
Customs. It was a bad five minutes with 
three hundred and twenty passengers 
struggling to open their bags, and three 
despairing officers trying to attend to them 
all. Then Bartoccini, our Moses, appeared, 
with an Inspector who proved to be an 
angel of light, uttering the words of com- 
fort: ‘Congressmen need not open their 
bags. The order was a mistake.” - There 
was a stampede, and then a sifting in 
groups according to the hotels in which 
rooms had been secured for us. 


EEDLESS to say the night was too 
short; but, through the courtesy of the 
Mayor, a number of tourist cars picked up 
the travellers at 9 A.M.; and we found our- 
selves wafted about the city of Trieste. Our 
first visit was to San Giusto, the historic 
church which, since the sixth century at 
least, has been the Cathedral of Trieste. It 
has a most interesting facade in which rem- 
nants of classic Roman sculptures, and fig- 
ures by carvers of the Romanic period, are 
used as decoration, while reliefs of the early 
Renaissance combine with the older works 
to form a medley of extreme picturesque- 
ness. The great square tower that suggests 
defence, has been built, like the church itself, 
over antique structures, perhaps a temple, 
perhaps the Capitolium of imperial days. 
The base of the belfry encloses some 
superb columns that stand where the 





Roman builders planted them nearly two 
thousand years ago. One of them is 
broken and bound with iron girders, but 
it is splendid still in its mutilation, like a 
kingly captive in bands. The mosaics of 
the apse, in part of the sixth century and 
in part of the eleventh, recall those of Ra- 
venna; but those of the concave were in 
so ruinous a condition that they are being 
replaced by modern mosaics of the Veni- 
tian School. 


HE best part of the. morning was spent 

at San Giusto and we were afterwards 
driven to a high hill north of the city, where 
a magnificent new shaft of white marble, 
with the statue of a seaman looking out 
over the water upholds the powerful light 
which is a memorial to the sailors lost 
during the World War. On the base in 
great letters is written the story of the 
monument. “Shine, and call to mind the 
Dead of the Sea.”’ The position is a mar- 
vellous one, for it towers high above the 
city and harbor, and—spread far below— 
is a limitless expanse of blue sea. There 
would have been much more to see in 
Trieste, but departure at one o’clock for- 
bade it. Once more we were launched in 
a long line of touring cars along the mag- 
nificent coast road which skirts the Adri- 
atic. First object of interest along the 
route is the beautiful castle of Miramare. 
This was the favorite residence of the un- 
fortunate Maximilian of Austria, chosen 
Emperor of Mexico, and put to death by 
his subjects. It is still said in Italy that 
an Italian friend who wished to save him, 
sent the prince two lines of anonymous 
warning, which, however, were not heeded. 


Massimiliano non ti fidare: 
Torna sollecito a Miramare. 


“Maximilian have a care: go back quickly 
to Miramare.” 
Presently, to our right, the mountain 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY TOWER OF SAN GIUSTO, TRIESTE, 
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rises and we run through a region that is 
austerely picturesque with great vertical 
slabs of grey granite at points overhanging 
the pass. This is the Carso—historic 
ground that the armies of Italy fought over 
heroically in the World War. We fly past 
Monfalcone, the great ship-building cen- 
ter, and early in the afternoon draw up 
before the. famous Military Cemetery of 
Redipuglia where 30,000 of the soldiers of 
Italy lie close to those frontier mountains 
that cost them so many terrible battles. 
We have already described Redipuglia 
in THe Sricn, and will not repeat; but, 
since that day, another great soldier has 
been laid beneath the lighthouse Cross that 
flashes ruby red over the graves at night. 
Emanuele Filiberto of Savoy, Duke of 
Aosta, Commander of the victorious Third 
Army, asked that place might be found for 
him here, “among his own heroic dead.” 
It was found, beneath the memorial chapel; 
and we looked in this cemetery which he 
himself inaugurated, at the block of rude 
granite, with the broken sword upon it, 
and the names of his two sons: “Amedeo e 
Aimone.”—Their tribute to him. 


OW we leave the smooth track and 
plunge into genuine country between 
vineyards and orchards. We are bound now 
for Aquileia, magic name, that for students 
of early Church history has a hundred asso- 
ciations. We see the stupendous belfry- 
tower rising dominant over the green plain 
which it commands. We come rever- 
ently on foot to the basilica, three hundred 
strong. And we were wise to honor Aqui- 
leia, for Aquileia was waiting to receive us 
in solemn state. All the galleries of the 
tower were black with humans, flags hung 
from every level, and the great bronze bells 
of Aquileia stormed in welcome. 
“Somehow,” a young Canadian arche- 
ologist said to me, “it seemed to me that 
we were not worthy.” I had the same feel- 
ing. But that was not all; for when the 
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horde of us swarmed over the threshold of 
the huge basilica, a slow, solemn chant 
arrested us. With beautiful notes, that 
were exquisite music in themselves, the 
cantors were singing the “ Acclamationes” 
for us. We held our breath to listen: 
“Christus vineit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat, Christus ab omne malo plebem 
suam defendat,” ending on two small 
limpid notes, the final one held, and fading 
into an echo. 

“Did you know,” a priest whispered, 
“that S. Ambrose” (or was it Paulinus of 
Nola) ‘‘said the chanting in the basilica of 
Aquileia was worthy of the celestial choirs?” 
We did not know, but recognized the value 
of a tradition. A big basilica, erected first 
over the tomb of the Bishop and Martyr 
S. Hermagoras, rebuilt by the Patriarch 
Poppo in the eleventh century, and con- 
secrated in the presence of the Emperor 
Conrad II; ruined by an earthquake and 
remade once more. But the See of Aquileia 
was so important that the Patriarchs in 
the Middle Ages advanced the claim that 
their authority was equal to that of the 
Pope of Rome! 

The frescoes are of the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries, and those of the 
crypt and its ambulatory, are particularly 
interesting. A Crucifixion with the Holy 
Mother sustained by S. John, and the 
Weeping Women bewailing Christ’s death 
is pathetic and realistic. Still in the crypt, 
and just below the high altar, is a cage of 
stout iron bars enclosing two coffers, per- 
haps the tombs of the two Patrons, S. 
Hermagoras and S. Fortunatus. The 
popular belief is that they contained the 
church treasure. 

One of the most remarkable recent dis- 
coveries is the pavement of the basilica. 
Beneath later accumulations, the almost 
entire fourth century floor has come to 
light, a vast mosaic composition in the 
Roman style, in which fishes abound, partly 
for their Christian symbolism and partly, 
perhaps, because Aquileia then was a vast 
port. The story of Jonah appears in large, 
clear figures, and a Good Shepherd that 
recalls those of the Catacombs. In an 
adjoining edifice, which seems to have been 
attached to the church, the floor mosaics, 
chiefly birds, are so admirable that they 
suggest classic workmanship. Tiny cubes 
of rich color effects are used (and the 
Roman mosaic is all marble, not glass), so 
that the plumage gleams iridescent. 


, 


WO centuries before the Christian era 
Rome founded Aquileia as a naval 
station and frontier stronghold, and under 
Augustus the city attained wealth and 
splendor. The Museum is full of Roman 
objects, the famous glasses and ambers of 
Aquileia abounding; but, every day, the 
pick and the shovel are laying bare Roman 
streets, Roman wharves, and traces of a 
splendid culture and civilization. Unfor- 
tunately, the sea has drawn far back. 
There is, however, a navigable canal, and 
here we embarked in small steamers to 


cross the lagoon; a strange landscape of 
fields on fields of shallow water, with occa- 
sional mud-banks rising through, or rare, 
desolate islands upon which a few poor 
fishermen live in huts. No wonder Aqui- 
leia was abandoned. Sand is king here. 
But we find the sea at last, and a delightful 
island wholly occupied by a cheerful, flour- 
ishing town, and this is Grado, to which so 
much of the waning splendor of Aquileia 
passed in the Middle Ages. 


T present it is most famous for its 
bathing beaches, and its happy, noisy 
summers. But in 452 it was founded by 
the population of Aquileia fleeing before 
the terrors of the destruction of Attila, and 
immediately it had its Christian churches. 
The actual cathedral of S. Eufemia dates 
from A.D. 578, and St. Maria delle Grazie 
is also of the sixth century; but in the 
center of the town, where aneighth century 
burial area offered ark-like primitive tombs 
in the midst of a plot of green, a mosaic 
pavement has been partly uncovered, and 
researches show remnants of a church, 
probably one of the first constructions of 
this sea-girt Aquileia Nova. 

By steamer we returned to the mainland, 
and a special train was waiting for us at 
Belvedere to run us in two hours to Venice. 
We will not speak of the magic city, won- 
drous again at every fresh arrival, or of the 
marvelous morning spent at St. Mark’s 
under the guidance of Luigi Marangoni, 
who has spent forty years in his beloved 
basilica. The Congress of Christian Ar- 
cheology was to close officially at Torcello, 
the little island of the Venetian Lagoon 
beyond Burano, and so to Torcello we 
went, and reached S. Maria di Torcello, 
famous name! A great church in a sparsely 
inhabited island, but the story is somewhat 
like that of Grado. The population of 
classic Altinum, fleeing before the barbaric 


invasion, took to the islands, and Torcello 
in the middle ages acquired a name of 
fame. Marbles and works of art were 
brought from Altinum to enrich it, and 
probably there was a fifth century church 
just where S. Maria now stands. S. Maria 
dates from the seventh century, was re- 
built in the ninth, and restored in the 
eleventh. Its world-famed mosaics are of 
the twelfth century; the entire wall on the 
inside above the main entrance is covered 
by six orders of mosaic compositions: Eden, 
the Last Judgment, the Crucifixion, Christ 
in Limbus, the Angels. It would take a 
long time to study all the subjects, but a 
striking symbolism is in the representation 
of the Precious Blood, falling to the earth 
at the foot of the Cross where it forms a 
stream, and lower down in the composition 
the red stream widening bursts into flames 
and fire. The great mosaic of the apse is 
perhaps the most beautiful ever made. In 
a band at the base of it the Twelve 
Apostles in white robes. But hardly any- 
body notices that the Apostles are there; 
for the rest of the apse is one immense field 
of gold. And at the center of it Mary 
Virgin stands, grave-faced, gentle-faced, 
proffering her Son, a Child, to the worship 
of mankind. 


T is a huge figure, most solemn, wholly 
clothed in dark blue, this queenly Ma- 
donna, and it seems to float in the midst 
of a sea of glancing gold. One gets the 
impression that the whole atmosphere 
around it is aerial gold, and that her feet 
are set upon some golden cloud, or some 
path of light over which she is coming. 
Monsignor Respighi invites us to sing the 
Te Deum, for the Congress is ended, and we 
sing it gathered on the green, under a sky 
of twilight grey, then we steal back for one 
last glance at Madonna in her sky of 
glory. 


Wealth 


By T. M. HOWARD 


HE world is racing round and round 
To seek where pleasures lie; 
*Tis strange that all of men, wealth-bound, 
Have passed the small things by. 


I love to think of simple things, 

Of stars and birds and trees; 

You wonder how in my mind springs 
Contentment and such ease. 


The tiny spots in sky above, 

As darkness stills the night, 
Bring thoughts of everlasting love 
With peace, so calm and bright. 


The smallest creatures twitter round, 
Their chirp so full of cheer; 

Can you respond unto their sound 
And see wealth truly near? 
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No. 10 in The Divine Tragedy 


IN THE FULLNESS 
OF TIME 


By Daniel B. Pulsford 


Orr Lord’s behavior on the eve of His 
arrest must strike every thoughtful reader 
of the Gospels as in strange contrast with 
that formerly shown. His consciousness 
of the plot thickening around Him is quite 
evident, so that there can be no doubt as 
to His ability to escape if He had so desired. 
Once among His friends in Galilee it would 
have been easy to hide till the storm had 
blown over. He might have gone even 
further abroad as He had done once 
before and found a temporary home in the 
neighborhood of Czsarea Philippi. But 
He makes no effort to avoid His doom. 

Sorrowful thoughts fill His mind and 
His speech betrays the poignant anguish 
with which He looks forward to the mor- 
row. But He is still at liberty. The 
streets of Jerusalem are dark and there are 
many homes, even there, which would 
shelter Him till the gates opened in the 
morning. Fully aware that Judas is in 
touch with His enetnies and knows where 
to find Him, He goes to His customary 
resort in the Garden of Gethsemene, thus 
deliberately walking into the net spread 
for Him. 


Christ’s Enemies Heartened 


T is even probable that this change of 

attitude, being made known to the au- 
thorities by the Traitor, was largely re- 
sponsible for their prompt action. Hitherto 
they had been afraid of Him. He wielded 
a mysterious influence. It was no light 
matter to lay hands on One Who was re- 
ported to have stilled a storm at sea and 
Who was credited with supernatural 
power over-demons. There were curious 
rumors about Him; some said that He was 
John the Baptist risen from the dead. 
The marvels attributed to Him made His 
capture a more difficult question than it 
would have been otherwise. But the news 
that He Himself had declared His end 
imminent heartened His foes. It looked as 
though He had capitulated to what He 
regarded as inevitable. 

A.man in the mood in which He then was 
would offer no serious resistance. All this 
was in direct contrast with the care He 
had. shown previously to escape arrest. 
After the death of John He had disap- 
peared, wandering on the other side of 
Jordan, outside Herod Antipas’ territory. 
Similarly, when the mob had taken up 
stones to throw at Him, He had evaded 
them. On the occasion that His fellow- 





townsmen had rushed Him to the hill-top 
overlooking Nazareth with intention to 
hurl Him down, it had been found im- 
possible to accomplish their design; a 
strange immunity had seemed to protect 
Him. 


His Own Decision 


HE very strong impression which these 

facts create is that, as regards His 
death, the initiative, from start to finish, 
lay in Jesus’ own hands. He Himself had 
declared as much. “The Good Shepherd,” 
He had said, “lays down His life for the 
sheep.”” And He added, “No one takes it 
from Him but He lays it down of Himself.” 
There was a phrase constantly on His lips 
which conveyed the same meaning: He 
was accustomed to say in times of danger 
that His hour had not yet come. As He 
would not throw Himself down at Satan’s 
bidding, so He would not allow those who 
were Satan’s agents to dictate when and 
where He should die. 

The matter was one which He reserved 
for His own decision. To the end He 
remains master of the situation. Even 
His surrender is His own voluntary act. 
It is this which lends such dignity to His 
presence as He stands, a Prisoner, before 
Herod and Pilate. Here is no fugitive 
caught unawares or in the attempt to 
escape but One Who has practically handed 
Himself over. 

It may seem that we are laboring this 
point, but too much stress cannot be laid 
on it. The interpretation of His death 
depends on this fact. Whether it was an 
accident, a catastrophe which He would 
willingly have avoided, a “risk”? which 
He ran but which He hoped would not 
occur, or the culmination of the career 
which, in accordance with prophetic 
visions of the Messiah and in obedience 
to the will of God, He had. deliberately 
planned is to be determined by considera- 
tions detailed above. Escape from the 
second of these alternatives is impossible 
to any fair-minded reader of the Evangel- 
ists’ accounts. 

If Our Lord came to fulfil a Divine pur- 
pose in offering Himself as a Holy Sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world, it was obvi- 
ously necessary for Him to do so in a 
manner which left no doubt as to His own 
initiative in the matter. But we may ask 


why did He fix on the particular time and 
place selected. 


What are the reasons 
629 


which made Him delay the final tragedy 
and why, at a certain point, did His re- 
sistance to His enemies’ designs cease? 

A partial answer to that question is 
found in the fact that He contemplated 
the founding of a Church and the dis- 
semination of His Message throughout 
the world. Such a program demanded 
fit ministers, men sufficiently trained in 
His methods, conversant with His teaching 
and endowed with His spirit to carry on 
the work. To have left the Apostles in the 
crass condition in which He found them 
would have’ meant only that all His work 
would be undone. He did not commit 
His thoughts to writing. It was not by 
means of a book that He intended to in- 
struct future generations. 

That would have been to make Chris- 
tianity something static, incapable of adap- 
tation to changing conditions. It would 
have been to invite all those disasters 
which, as a matter of fact, have overtaken 
the Protestant substitution of the Bible 
for the Church. If Our Lord had held the 
Reformers’ views regarding the source of 
religious authority He could have com- 
mitted His teaching to paper and retired 
from the world. But the books which He 
wrote were human books. The leaves 
on which He penned His truth were in the 
hearts of Peter and James and John with 
their fellows. His was to be a living au- 
thority, a continuing priesthood, a teach- 
ing Body capable of surviving through the 
centuries, an organism with its Central 
Government. Thus, an essential work to 
be done before He could allow Himself to 
be offered up was the education by per- 
sonal intercourse with Himself of the 
Twelve. 


Key to Christ’s Policy 


HE clue to the problem we have stated 

is, therefore, intimately connected with 
the Catholic conception of the Church. 
Apart from that conception the question 
why Jesus postponed the final scene of the 
Drama is largely insoluble. But given 
this key we are able to grasp the meaning 
of Our Lord’s policy. It is an under- 
statement of the case for the Catholic 
Church to make it rest on a few passages 
in the Gospels. The intelligibility of the 
Story as a whole depends on the supposi- 
tion that the Master was developing the 
characters and spiritual perceptions of men 
who thereafter would represent Him and 
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be the final authority regarding the Faith. 

This applies especially, of course, to St. 
Peter, whose priority among the other 
disciples is never in question. There is 
singular confirmation of the view here set 
forth in the conjunction between that 
Apostle’s Confession of Faith and Jesus’ 
definite announcement of His approaching 


Passion. If you will read St. Matthew 
(16 : 13-23) in the light of what has been 
said it will be seen that the whole hangs 
together. 


Having questioned the disciples as to 
who He was and having extracted from 
Peter the crucial declaration, “Thou art 
Christ the Son of the Living God,” He 
proceeds to pronounce those momentous 
words: “Thou art, Peter; and upon this 
rock I will build my Church.” But the 
importance of this passage must not make 
us miss the significance of what follows. 
“From that time,” we read, “Jesus began 
to show to His disciples, that He must go 
to Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
from the ancients and scribes and chief 
priests, and be put to death, and the third 
day rise again.” 

The fact that St. Peter had shown him- 
self, at last, fully aware of Our Lord’s 
uniqueness made it possible to speak more 
definitely about the Crucifixion. The edu- 
cation of the Chief Apostle having reached 
a certain stage, the time when he would be 
left as Christ’s Vicar on earth was brought 
within sight. It would be scarcely possible 
to connect these two things more clearly 
than is done in this section of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel 


The Apostles’ Training 


HE inner circle of disciples was sub- 
jected to a process of intensive training 
and a further selection of three was made 
involving a still more intensive method. 
All this points to careful thought. The 
various grades instituted suggests the 
beginning of an organization. The founda- 
tions of the Church were being laid, but, 
owing to the poor quality of the material, 
advance could be made only with caution. 
But when we speak of Our Lord educat- 
ing His disciples, we must be careful not 
to confuse His régime with what we under- 
stand today by education. We are not to 
think of Him as teaching them a Creed, 
sentence by sentence, as children are 
taught the alphabet. The Lesson to be 
learnéd was not a Cathechism to be conned 
by heart. He Himself was both Tutor.and 
Subject. It was He Whom they had to 
study. “Learn of Me,” He said, “because 
I am meek and humble of heart.” 

The method is well exemplified in the 
passage already quoted, in which Jesus 
asks His disciples what men say of Him, 
and then what they themselves think of 
Him. He had been living with them day 
after day. They had been observing Him 
in all sorts of situations. Their school- 
room had been by the lakeside, in cottage 
homes, at rich men’s feasts, among friends 
and among enemies. All this time they 


were learning Jesus—not about Jesus but 
Jesus Himself. The object of their study 
was a Divine Person. Creeds and cate- 
chisms would develop out of this intimate 
communion with Him. In after days 
certain dogmatic truths about Him would 
take form but the beginning of their educa- 
tion was effected by personal contact with 
the Master. 


Founded on Personal Experience 


YY when they had observed the 
wonders He wrought and the spirit He 
displayed would the truth acquire definite 
shape. But such a method required time. 
The tuition was not such as is satisfied by 
the repetition of certain statements till 
they have been learned by heart. The 
pupil may acquire verbal proficiency in a 
short while, but to know Christ is a differ- 
ent matter. Spirityal experience with the 
lessons it teaches is not the same thing as 
memorizing the words of a teacher. 

Long after his conversion, St. Paul could 
say that he had not yet attained to a full 
knowledge of Jesus Christ but that he was 
“following after” if by any means he might 
apprehend Him as he was apprehended by 
Him. It was this personal experience 
which was the basis of the disciples’ 
education. 

Furthermore, they learned by practising. 
They had to. acquire the qualities that 
would enable them to live at peace with 
one another. The catholicity which was 
to be one of the distinguishing marks of 
the Church for which they would be re- 
sponsible demanded that they should 
overcome narrow prejudices. The posi- 
tion of-authority to which they would be 
called necessitated that the temptation to 
vainglery must be repelled. The eminence 
to which they would attain would be some- 
thing very different from that seen in the 
Gentile world where the mighty-lorded it 
over their inferiors. Among them; humil- 
ity and service were the badge of great- 


ness. In fact, the type of character they. 


must cultivate is that seen inlittle children. 

All these things Jesus taught*His dis- 
ciples both by example andsprecept. And 
they had to be learned in a practical man- 
ner. He did not examine them in their 
understanding of the Christian ideal, but 
He waited until some occasion gave Him 
the opportunity to point out wherein they 
failed ‘to«make their-conduct tally with 
that for which He stood. Then they would 
be sharply .told: “Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of.”» The truths on which He 
most insisted were just those required of 
men called to lead others. 

Gradually He allowed them to feel the 
weight of responsibility, giving them the 
power to work miracles in His Name, com- 
missioning them to preach the Kingdom 
of God as they had heard Him preach it. 
When they failed, as in the case of the lad 
brought to them at the foot of the Mount 
of Transfiguration, they were chided for 
their.lack of faith. When their success 
elated them overmuch they were reminded 


that it was better to. have their names 
written in Heaven than to be able to cast 
out devils. 

Incessantly He schooled them in this 
way. And always His method was not 
merely theoretical but practical with 
illustrations culled from His own conduct 
and their mistakes. Compare this with 
Socrates’ cross-questioning of his disciples 
on points of philosophy and ethics, and it 
will be seen that, while the Greek master 
was anxious only that his hearers should 
understand him, Jesus’ concern was that 
they should imitate Him. One taught in 
an Academy; the other taught in the 
School of Life. But obviously men take 
longer to acquire virtues than they do to 
learn the theory of conduct. Jesus could 
not leave them without His visible Pres- 
ence to guide and sustain them until they 
were spiritually and morally prepared to 
assume the burden of responsibility for 
His Church. 

And all the time there was going on a 
process of sifting. Like a shipwright, He 
must test the material He was going to use 
in the building of His bark. No rotten 
plank must be allowed to remain. If 
there was any spirit of treachery among 
them it must be allowed to manifest itself, 
even if, in so doing He Himself was the 
chief Victim. It would be fatal-to launch 
the vessel with a leak init. All such weak- 
nesses must be found out and exposed 
before the Pilot left the ship. 


“It Is Expedient .. .” 


UR Lord was aware that one of His 

little band wasunreliable. But, acting 
on His own parable concerning the wheat 
and the tares, He would not anticipate what 
Judas woulddo. The Traitor must condemn 
himself, and, finally, expel himself by the 
violent means of suicide. With the risk of 
incorporating a Judas in the structure of 
the Church overcome, the final Tragedy 
might hasten to its end. Weaknesses 
there still were among those left but not 
such weaknesses as penitence could not 
amend. Peter might prove cowardly, 
but he would weep bitterly for his fault and 
thereafter show himself the bravest of the 
brave. With the promise of the Holy 
Spirit ringing in their ears, He could now 
leave the little company which He had 
trained. The time had come when He 
could say, “It is expedient for you that I 
go away.” 

He had not been able to say that before. 
They had been only servants, not grasp- 
ing what their Master meant, working 
mechanically and without initiative of 
their own. Now it was different. They 
were His “friends” and, as friends, He 
could trust them. That stage in their 
development synchronized exactly with 
“the night in which He was betrayed.” 
But that synchronization was not an acci- 
dent. It was due to His prevision. It was 
because they were ready to assume re- 
sponsibility that, at last, He allowed Him- 
self to be led away. 
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‘THE LOURDES GROTTO 






The Fourth of Twelve Chapters in a 
New Life of Blessed Bernadette Soubirous 


By Aileen Mary Clegg 


Te cave where Our Blessed Lady ap- 
peared to Bernadette is situated under the 
northern side of a rugged hill facing the 
river, just after the Gave has made its 
final twist away from the town. At this 
spot the face of the hill appears to have 
been sliced off, so to speak, and the Grotto 
is nothing more nor less than a fairly shal- 
low opening of irregular shape at water 
level. The place has been thoroughly 
tamed now, but a hundred years ago it was 
wild and suspect. It was separated from 
the town by a steep, stony, lonely country 
road, known as the road to the forest, that 
served for rare traffic to a couple of remote 
villages, hidden in the folds of the moun- 
tains to the south-west of Lourdes. If you 
went down this road towards Massabielle, 
the chances were that you would meet no 
one. You might, on the other hand, come 
across a customer to one of the mills— 
Bernadette’s own father’s corn mill had 
been in that direction—or an occasional 
shepherd or goatherd, or maybe an old 
woman driving along a couple of pigs. 


S to the cave itself, people generally left 

it alone. They might climb up to the 

top of Massabielle to watch the tormented 

river swirling at its base. They might even 

slide down the slippery track on the side 

away from the town if a sudden storm 

compelled them to seek shelter. They left 
the place again as soon as they could. 


There was one other means of access di-. 


rectly in front of it, but in this case it was 
necessary to wade through a mill stream 
that ran into the Gave just beyond the 
Grotto, after taking a separate course 
across the face of it. 

There is always a tendency to call a 
place a cave and give it a bad name. This 
cave had an unusually bad reputation. 
Massabielle means “the old rock,” and one 
thing out of many ancient ones is not 
singled out and called “old” unless there 
is some definite reason for remembering its 
history. In this instance the history must 
have been very ancient indeed, because no 
one could remember it! Yet a tradition of 


evil had remained to mutter reports of 
diabolical rites and human sacrifice, like 
the muffled reverberation Of distant thun- 
der long after the lightning flash. 

As a matter of fact there were sufficient 
natural reasons to account for the Grotto’s 
ill-repute up to the time of the Apparitions. 





To begin with, the cheerful rays of the 
sun could never shine into it. Then again 
it was secretive, difficult of access. More- 
over, there were curious hollow passages 
in its walls of stone. It was generally felt 
that one would only go to such a place to 
hide something. If’murder and human 
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SOUBIROUS FAMILY 


sacrifice had really taken place there, the 
wind howling down the valley and shudder- 
ing through the cave sounded only too 
vividly like a ghostly lamentation. Dead 
branches washed down by the river at 
flood and sticking up grotesquely among 
the rocks were only too suggestive of bones. 
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If anyone showed signs of a disposition to 
frequent such a spot, he was considered 
tough, and he was generally supposed to be 
bad, so much so that it was said of an un- 
couth person, “He got his education at 
Massabielle.” 

There is a story about it, however, refer- 
ring to historical times, which, though it 
lacks detailed confirmation, yet has a di- 
rectly opposite character. It is to the 
effect that Massabielle was part of the terri- 
tory that had become feudally dependent 
on Le Puy with “its incredibly ancient 
sanctuary of Our Lady,” that it was here 
Mirat was converted, and that his yearly 
tribute of “herbs” to “the said Lady, holy 
Mary of Puy,” was plucked from the 
rough grassland that domed the cave. 
Like so much of legend, particularly of a 
pious nature, one would like to think this 
true. Before the Apparitions the Grotto 
could have done with all the association 
with the sacrosanct that it could get. It 
was so obviously isolated from all warm 
human ways. 


T has already been noted that the town 
itself had an old connection with Our 
Lady. In fact, it had been so very much hers 
and for so long a time that it is curious that 
legends are missing which might so easily 
have grown up about the cave; for instance, 
that when Our Lady took possession of the 
castle, the devils ousted from it fled there 
for refuge. It was their obvious hiding- 
place, the likeliest gate to the infernal 
regions in all that territory. Perhaps the 
French are too practical to have invented 
that particular story. They don’t cry wolf 
or devil with facility. If they deal with 
the devil, it is to drive a hard bargain with 
him in a matter-of-fact way. If they are 
sure of their own invulnerability from 
satanic attack, they do not much care 
where else the devil may have betaken 
himself. .He might be in Massabielle or he 
might not. 
This cave in Lourdes that had so dubious 
a renown till the Immaculate Queen of 
Heaven chose it as another, later, earthly 
home was not the first spot in this district 
of France where her feet had stood. A 
wide circle, with the Grotto as centre, and 
reaching to the borders of the diocese 
would include an extraordinary wealth of 
shrines dedicated to her, all of them with 
records of visions and miracles and pil- 
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grimages. It would almost appear that 
this exceptionally beautiful tract of coun- 
try was specially dear to her heart. Father 
Martindale suggests, in his Life of Berna- 
dette, that such history and such legend are 
normal in “all ancient districts where 
Catholic history is uninjured.” Huysmans, 
who goes into this matter very thoroughly 
in the first chapter of his book, Les Foules 
de Lourdes, treats of these visits as pre- 
cursors to the complete revelation of 
Virgin Motherhood of Mary at Lourdes. 
His opening sentences have a large gesture. 
“Our Lady’s apparitions in our days are 
not in the least surprising,” he writes. 
“Lourdes is neither an exception nor a 
novelty in the history of France; the 
Mother of Christ has always thought of 
this country as her dowry. At no epoch, 
except during the eighteenth century, has 
she deprived it of the continual sunshine of 
her presence.” 

It is interesting to find that the legends 
connected with these earlier shrines have a 
number of points of similarity with the 
story of Lourdes. Before, therefore, attack- 
ing the main theme in the celestial music 
of Bernadette’s life, it may not be entirely 
profitless to listen for a moment to the 
echoes of earlier messages brought by Mary 
to other sinners in other days. 


EAREST to Lourdes, of course, is 

Betharram, which many know rather 

for its secular caves than for its sanctuary. 

The word Betharram is patois for beau 
rameau—(“the lovely branch’”’). 

In the story of this ancient place of pil- 
grimage, some ‘shepherds were watching 
their flocks when they were startled to see 
a bush on a rock burning without being 
consumed. When they had overcome their 
somewhat natural fears to approach it, 
they discovered the flames held a statue of 
Our Lady carrying her Son. Thus we have 
already three aspects of the later appari- 
tion of Our Lady at Lourdes: the rock to 
which she came, the bush on which her 
feet rested, the radiance surrounding her. 
In the case of Betharram, however, no 


word was spoken. The statue indicated 
the will of Mary silently. It returned to 
the rock if it were carried anywhere else, 
even to what would have at first sight 
seemed more suitable places for it, such as 
the altars of the parish church. So a new 
chapel was built to house it to the south of 
the Gave and in the northern shadow of 
the mountains, that is to say, in an exactly 
similar position to the much later Basilicas 
at Lourdes. As at Lourdes, too, a miracul- 
ous spring worked miracles of healing. 
Water became one of the chief material 
agents of grace. Incidentally it was a 
miracle in connection with water that gave 
the place its name. It had been Lestelle, 
the place of the star or radiance. In fact, 
the village to the west of the shrine still 
bears that name. The sanctuary itself 
became Betharram when a young girl, who 
had fallen into the river where it is deepest 
under the bridge, called to Our Lady to 
help her and Mary herself stretched out a 
bough to her and drew her to the bank. 


THER notable ancient shrines of Mary 

are quite near Lourdes, but unfortu- 
nately not so accessible as Betharram, 
because they are rather removed from the 
main tourist routes. Poueylahiin might be 
visited. It is just off the road to Eaux 
Bonnes by way of the Col d’Aubisque. 
The church, like the uppermost Basilica at 
Lourdes, is built on a rocky hill, and it 
superably dominates a picturesque moun- 
tain village. To the far side of it, so close 
and so clear in some weathers that you 
would almost swear a slung stone would 
hit their majestic crests, are the giants of 
the Pyrenees. 

Most of the pilgrims to Poueylahiin in 
the old days, like their successors to-day, 
went to visit Our Lady only in passing; 
but the earlier pilgrims were bound on a 
worthier quest. They were off to Com- 
postella by the route through the moun- 
tains. Their journey had not much com- 
fort about it. It was well to make sure of 
the intercession of the Mother of God. 


‘Wolves and brown bears haunted the for- 


ests. Robbers would snatch what they 
could and deal death unhesitatingly. The 
eagles were already circling overhead. So 
Our Lady of Poueylahiin was patroness of 
fearful travellers. 


T two other neighboring shrines she 
was invoked specially in times of 
epidemic. There was Notre Dame de Luz, 
and Notre Dame de Bagnéres. The first 
has many visitors. They could scarcely be 
called clients. The second shrine is 
ignored. Notre Dame de Luz is a minute 
pieta relegated to a sacristy that is almost 
a cupboard in the fortified church of the 
Knights Templar which is one of the 
marvels of the Pyrenees. 

She is a tragic little wooden figure of 
sorrow, gazing down at the dead body of 
her Son lying on her knees. She looks as 
though she had been wrought by some 
amateur hand in an agony of prayer, so 
convincingly does the painted wood ex- 
press grief that is heart-breaking. Yet she 
has been surrounded with a tawdry pomp 
that is banal in the extreme. There are 
lace mats with hideous flower-vases jam- 
med with a mixture of awkward blossoms 
about her, and a lamp of common red glass 
at her feet. Yet even in such circumstances 
she is still impressive. Her real shrine is 
obviously not the ante-room but the whole 
of the noble church itself. 

The statue was carved to carry round a 
plague-stricken village. The inhabitants 
repented and the scourge of God was re- 
moved. In similar circumstances the 
people of Bagnéres hardened their hearts 
and were insolent in sin. The story of 
Mary’s final triumph in this case is a long 
one, pointless to repeat it here. It is suf- 
ficient to note that here too she was finally 
triumphant. Her heel has never ceased to 
bruise the serpent’s head. 

There are other Madonnas still with 
lovely titles. There is Notre Dame de 
Piétat at Saint Savin above Argelés, 
Notre Dame de Héas between Baréges and 
Saint Sauveur, Notre Dame de Nestés at 


.Montoussé, Notre Dame de Garaison near 


Monléon. 

The legend of Notre Dame de Garaison 
runs more nearly parallel to the story of 
Lourdes than any other. There, as here, 
Our Lady appeared in a wild spot reputed 
to be in the power of the evil one. There, 
too, she appeared to a little shepherdess 
who happened, unlike Bernadette at the 
sacred moment, to be watching her father’s 
sheep beside a spring. Mary was dressed 
in white, as at Lourdes. Exactly as at 
Lourdes, she told the child her name and 
asked for a church and a procession. The 
child’s father believed but the rest of the 
village laughed. Here, too, in the main 
outlines of the tale, there are points of 
similarity. The Mother of God came again 
and yet again. ° At her third coming the 
incredulous countryfolk heard her voice, 
though the child was still the only one 
who was privileged to see her. Our Lady 
promised them a sign. She would turn 
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their black bread into fine white loaves. 
Here one is a trifle tempted to suspect that 
the legend is over embroidered. The 
miracle is of the fairy-tale sort that only a 
child, or a childish mind, would propound. 

Yet there are ready answers to such a 
criticism. Many similar miracles are au- 
thentic in the lives of the Saints. More- 
over, peasants are- childlike; and “Unless 
ye became as little children . . . ,” Our 
Lord has said. None the less, by the time 
Our Lady came to Lourdes she had refused 
to give proofs of that sort. When the Abbé 
Peyramale asked her to make the wild rose- 
bush flower in mid-winter, she ignored his 
request. At Garaison she is said to have 
performed the miracle with the result that 
everyone believed and the church was 
built. The villagers, however, evidently 
did not construct it in a large enough 
spirit, for it soon proved too small for the 
crowds of pilgrims that went flocking there. 
So they put up an immense Gothic church 
with a piéta over the High Altar, and these 
are existent today. Miracles continued to 
be wrought, as at Lourdes, so that the sick 
were brought from vast distances; and, as 
at Lourdes, too, the water of the spring 
by which Our Lady had stood was the 
chief material means for a heavenly out- 
pouring of grace. 


In the course of centuries the miracles - 


seemed to slacken, as has happened so 
often elsewhere. Compostella . . . Can- 
terbury . . . Saint Edmund’s . . . where 
are the pilgrims who once frequented these? 
As one shrine rises into prominence, the 
star of another would seem to set. To each 
age its appropriate graces. If the Pil- 
grimages to Fatima in Portugal should go 
on increasing, will Lourdes remain as a 
source of miraculous grace? Only Heaven 
knows and the designs of God will be re- 
vealed when He pleases. But Huysman 
thinks he knows another reason for the 
flow and ebb of supernatural attraction to 
a particular place. He explains in the 
matter of Garaison for instance: “ Multi- 
tudes went up the road to Monléon, but 
they brought such prosperity to the town 
that the townsfolk lost their souls . . . like 
the townsfolk of Lourdes who will certainly 
lose theirs too. Money stirred up greed, 
and depravity rushed in and Our Lady 
went away.” A somewhat terrifying but 
not entirely unnatural prediction! 

Like Bernadette, the little heroine of the 
story of Garaison became a nun. They 
both certainly prayed a way to Heaven for 
many an otherwise tempted soul. 


OW just how many of the legends of 

the shrines surrounding her, circling 

her in like a wall, were known to Berna- 
dette is not easy to guess at. Some of 
them she must have been told. When she 
was a child Betharram and Garaison were 
both flourishing, not, it is true, as places of 
pilgrimage but rather as seminaries; and 
in the case of Betharram, only fifteen kilo- 
meters away, there was an important 
school. Many people she was acquainted 


with must have been there on one pretext 
or another; or they came to Lourdes from 
Lestelle, especially on market days. 
Father Garicéits, the superior, must have 
frequently come to Lourdes. He, too, was 
to be beatified one day and to work 
miracles, though neither of them at that 
time had the least notion of so unlooked 
for a culmination to their humble exis- 
tences. Father Garicéits must have preached 
in the old parish church on special feast 
days for, apart from the Bishop at Tarbes, 
he was probably the most noteworthy 
ecclesiastic in the neighborhood. Berna- 
dette would have heard him and her soul 
must have quickened at his word. The 
Saints are said to recognize one another. 
Saint Dominic and Saint Francis embrace. 
The child must have appreciated him in 
her own way and to the extent to which 
her intelligence was awakened. She must 
have sat attentively, taking in the grave 
sweetness of his expression, the love of 
God shining in his face. As for himself, 
one of the joys he found when he went to 
his reward must have been to look down 
at the little creature into whose open soul 
he had dropped the seeds of truth, very 
much as a mother bird drops food into the 
open beak of a nestling, with much the 
same attentive love on the one side, with 
much the same hunger on the other. 


HE legends of the Lady of the Radi- 

ance, of the Lady of the Lovely Bough, 
must have been familiar to her. They 
would be told as we tell fairy-tales to a mod- 
ern child, or rather, as we used to tell them 
in a past generation. She would have had 
the bowed bridge at Betharram described 
to her, with its swaying ivy trails and the 
awful swirl of the water between the rocks. 
The church and seminary and schools 
would be discussed with pride as some- 
thing passing rich and handsome, and she 
would hear something of the colossal Way 
of the Cross that was being restored. It 





would be interesting as happening so near 
to her. She would have been surprised 
had she been told there was to be a similar 
Calvary at Lourdes. Yet when she herself 
was to be used as the channel through 
which incalculably greater things were to 
be wrought for God, she was to show 
hardly any interest, except in so far as it 
all affected the Mother of God. She was 
in her own eyes, as she herself was to put 
it, the broom that is put away in a corner 
when it has been used. 


ARAISON she would hear of too, 
because of its seminary. Young men 
would go there from Lourdes. Presently 
they would return with that mark of God in 
their souls that consecrated them forever to 
His service and separated them from their 
families and homes and all the rest of men. 
She could never dream that some of them 
were already chosen to serve in a greater 
sanctuary than either Betharram or Garai- 
son, and above all, that it was to come 
into being through herself. Instead she 
looked after children and lambs at Bartrés, 
and said countless rosaries and built her 
unending altars, making these lovely with 
flowers and those with her lovelier thoughts. 
And all the time Our Lady was preparing 
her for the moment when she was to see 
her. After all, it did not really matter 
that she should hear or not hear of Notre 
Dame de Héas, de Piétat, de Poueylahiin, 
for they would have been all one Lady to 
her in the end, the Lady who specially 
loved little things as she did—lambs and 
babies and suffering children and flowers. 
Bernadette did know, of course, and did 
certainly cherish, the story of Our Lady’s 
coming to Catherine Labouré. That had 
happened in 1830, so very near to her in 
time. Her only recorded ejaculation was 
the one to Mary under the title of Immacu- 
late, as it had been taught to Catherine 
Labouré by Our Lady herself. Yet, 
though Bernadette understood, one pre- 
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sumes, the general notion of what she was 
saying when she prayed, “Oh! Mary con- 
ceived without sin,” she was puzzled at 
the title Our Lady gave herself, when it 
came to her own turn to be told her name. 
“T am the Immaculate Conception,” she 
had to repeat all the way to the presbytery, 
so as to be sure to get it right when she 
said it to the parish priest. 

One has to remember that in one sense 
she was, as Marie Lagiies put it, a little 
ignoramus. They probably did not think 
it worth while to explain long words. Pro- 
vided that the dogma itself were in her 
head, the phrases she had it in were more 
or less immaterial. They would have 
taken a little more trouble had they known 
that the Blessed Virgin herself was one 
day to be her teacher. In the circum- 
stances they probably thought they were 
doing their best! 


The Fifth Chapter in this New Life 
of Blessed Bernadette will appear 
in the June issue.—EDITOR. 
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HIS IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 
By Adrian Lynch, C.P. The Sign 


Press, Union City, N. J. $1.50. 

[his book is made up of a series of 
articles contributed to THE SIGN on the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage as 
contained in the New Code of Canon Law. 
The articles were so well received by the 
readers of the magazine, both among the 
laity and the clergy, that it was decided to 
publish them in book form. 

The author in his Foreword informs us 
that the great lack of correct information 


on Marriage, as revealed in the heavy 
correspondence coming to his desk, moved 
him to bring out the teaching of the 


Church as made known in her Canon Law. 
Accordingly, he set about explaining that 
section of the Code (Canons 1012-1143) 
which treats of Marriage. He adopted the 
Question and Answer form, placing himself 
in the position of the inquiring layman, 
and by leading questions drawing out the 


teaching of the Church. 
He has done a splendid job. The Canon 


Law becomes alive and intelligible. Herein 
the readers with matrimonial questions and 
problems will find their difficulties an- 
swered and explained. The fundamental 


doctrines of marriage, such as its unity and 
indissolubility, as well as the more detailed 
questions of banns, proper pastor, nuptial 
blessing, birth control, the education of 
children, and cognate subjects, are all 
treated with simplicity and clarity. It is 
gratifying to find that he is very conserva- 
tive on the much controverted safe period 


ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE 
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as a way out of artificial birth control. The 
Marriage Law is made intelligible, which is 
surely something for which the laity should 
be thankful. The Chapter on Declarations 
of Nullity is exceptionally well done. After 
making clear the distinction between a 
declaration of nullity and a divorce a vincu- 
lo, the author effectively refutes the ready 
charge that annulments are granted by 
the Church in favor of wealth and social 
position. By means of statistics he shows 
that during the periods between 1916 and 
1921 and between 1926 and 1930 there were 
more annulments granted in favor of those 


BOOKS 


too poor to pay expenses than of those who 
were able to pay. A very effective com- 
parison is made between the number of 
annulments granted by the Church, with 
her 300,000,000 members, and the number 
of civil divorces and annulments granted 
in the United States with its 120,000,000 
inhabitants; a yearly average of 16 between 
1920 and 1930 for the Church, while there 
was a yearly average of 195,000 civil 
divorces and 4,370 civil annulments 
granted in the United States for the same 
period. (There is an egregious misprint 
on page 158 in the Table of Statistics— 
1929 should read 1920.) 

The widely discussed annulments of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Miss Consuelo 
Vanderbilt, and Signor Marconi and Lady 
Beatrice O’Brien, are satisfactorily ex- 
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NOW READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 


The Church is the Divinely appointed 
Guardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Her teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage 
which you wish answered? 

























What is the origin of Marriage? 

Must parents have children? 

Why is birth control wrong? 

Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 

May sterile people marry? 

What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 

May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 

Does the Church ever allow divorce? 

What is an annulment? 

Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 

How explain the Marlborough-Vander- 
bilt and the Marconi-O’Brien cases? 

Can an invalid marriage be validated 

and how? 








These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
oes. straightforward manner in this 













There is no other book like it in English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and adapted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage Legislation of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though primarily intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


Theological students will find it a 
convenient and practical book for pre- 
paring for examinations in Theology and 
Canon 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing the 
teaching. of the Church on Marriage, 
especia’ iy in. regard to divorce and an- 
nulment, will also profit from reading 
this book. 












A seminary Rector writes: “I think 
very highly of it. It is clear, compact, 
practical, and the most useful little di- 
rectory that one could possibly have. I 
must have a copy as soon as it is available. 
I advise all my seminarians to be sure to 
get a copy.’’—Dr. Oestreich, O.S.B., Bel- 
mont Abbey. 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 


Special price for lots of 10 or more. 
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plained according to the Canon Law of the 
Church. 
These are but a few of the excellencies of 


. this book. The Table of Contents gives a 


good idea of the matter cevered: Contract 
and Sacrament; One Partner-No Divorce; 
Before Getting Married (good advice on 
company keeping in this chapter) ; Impedi- 
ments. of Marriage; -Mixed Marriage; 
Matrimonial Consent; Form of Marriage; 
Effects and Obligations of Marriage; Rite 
of Marriage; Separation of Married Part- 
nets; Second Marriages; Declarations of 
Nullity; Validation of Marriage. Here is a 
clear, compact, and practical volume. 

In order to provide the reader with the 
latest. Papal teaching on the subject of 
Marriage, the Encyclical “Casti Con- 
nubii’”’ has been added. 

The book deserves to be strongly recom- 
mended. We know of no book in English 
which treats of Marriage in this way. The 
reverend clergy and students of Theology 
and Canon Law will find it a handy digest 
of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church. Adult students in high schools 
and academies, study and evidence clubs, 
and other societies engaged in Catholic 
Action can use this book to great ad- 
vantage. Interested and fair-minded non- 
Catholics desirous of learning what the 
Church teaches should welcome it. There 
is nothing to wound their sensibilities in it. 

The book is well bound in green karatol, 
with gold stamping; printed on good paper 
in legible type. The price, too, is worthy 
of especial mention in these days of high 
prices of Catholic books. 


HE FATHER BROWN OMNIBUS. 

By Gilbert K. Chesterton. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, Inc., New York. 
$3.00. 


This recently published volume is a good 
buy even in these times of depression, for it 
includes The Innocence of Father Brown, 
The Wisdom of Father Brown, The In- 
credulity of Father Brown, The Secret of 
Father Brown; four full-length books for the 
price of one—forty-two absorbing stories 
in all. 

These detective story classics have the 
distinction of being read and reread not 
only by those who like detective stories, 
but by: those who don’t: . Mr. Chester- 
ton’s fertile imagination and brilliant pen 
have created in “Father Brown,” a 
character that is here to stay. ~ Father 
Brown’s reassuring personality and lovable 
character go through the series_like a 
breath of fresh air; and he always turns up 
at the crucial moment to solve, with his 
sanctity and his sanity, the problem that 
has baffled all the ingenuity of the techni- 
cally trained and world-famous detective. 

Mr. Chesterton’s mystery has the 
“creepiness” of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
but none of its morbidity, for Mr. Chester- 
ton never forgets, and he does not long 
allow his reader to forget, that ‘God’s in 


His heaven.” 
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A prominent business man tells how 
he found his way to the Church: in 


THE 
LONG 
ROAD 
HOME 


An Autobiography by 
JOHN Moopy 


President of Moody's ‘Investors’ Service 


A man whom you might have known your- 
self, one who is well-known to many 
Catholics, tells here of the ups and downs of 
his lite in a charming, friendly style. His 
experiences in his personal as well as his 
business life are such as have been shared 
by many of us during the poet genera- 
tion; but his recounting of them is espe- 
cially illuminated by his spiritual awakening 
in the Catholic Faith. e quiet sincerity 
with which Mr. Moody describes his failure 
to find satisfaction, either in Protestantism 
or in agnosticism and his joy and peace in 
the discovery of his new spiritual Home 
makes this an unusual story and a remark- 
able testimonial. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 





BUBBLE THAT BROKE THE 
WORLD. By Garet Garrett. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The theme of this book is what the 
author considers the “‘rape of American 
credit”—the “bubble” of the title. Its 
five chapters deal respectively with: Cos- 
mology of the Bubble; Anatomy of the 
Bubble; On Saving Europe (the Mora- 
torium); the Rescue of Germany (the great 
August crisis); Operating the Golden 
Goose (post Moratorium); the Gold In- 
vention; the Book of the Debts. 

From the way the author scores what he 
considers the “‘self-interest” of European 
countries, one would suppose that our own 
country was never activated by other than 
purely altruistic and humanitarian princi- 
ples. Indeed, on page 1o he informs us, 
that the American Government made the 
recovery of Europe its “emotional anxi- 
ety”! He is against the cancellation of 
war debts and for a high tariff. 

We consider the author’s statement on 
page 173, that, “The poverty of Europe 
to-day is either political and imaginary 

. . or an idea derived from envious 
comparison with the United States,” a 
most astonishing assertion, and no less 
astonishing is the information on the 
“jacket” that the book is a challenge to 
the American people to arouse their “long 
dormant quality of rugged nationalism,” 
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and to “slough off their sycophant atti- 
tude towards things European.” That 
the American people have as a whole this 
attitude towards Europe is news indeed. 
Throughout the book the reader must 
take into account the author’s strongly 
anti-European prejudices. 


AINT FRANCIS DE SALES. By 

Louis Sempé, S.J. Translated from 

the French by the Nuns of the Visitation. 
The Bruce Co., Milwaukee. $1.25. 


The nuns of the Visitation, in their 
Academy in Mobile, Alabama, are cele- 
brating the hundredth anniversary of their 
coming to the United States, and as a 
souvenir of this event and also to com- 
memorate the third centenary of the death 
of their Founder, St. Francis de Sales, they 
have translated this sketch of his charac- 
teristics. The book is divided into three 
sections: ‘‘The Man and the Saint; The 
Scholar and the Writer; The Theologian 
and the Director,” and is written from 
the point of view of portraiture rather 
than of biographical incident, the aim 
being to make St. Francis himself better 
known by the public. Some whose ac- 
quaintance with the Saint is limited to 
The Devout Life think of him as a rather 
mellifluous writer, and get the impression 
of a naturally meek and, perhaps, rather 
over-amiable character. Father Sempé 
proves him to be a vigorous and erudite 
writer, with “‘the reason of a metaphysi- 
cian, the sensibility of a mystic, and the 
imagination of a poet,” and shows his 
much vaunted meekness to have been 
preserved only at the expense of con- 
tinuous effort and some hard-fought 
battles. 

As a theologian he seems on several 
occasions to have anticipated the defini- 
tions of the Church; notably in regard to 
the authority, supremacy of jurisdiction, 
and infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, and 
in regard to the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception (pp. 95, 96). But it was 
preéminently as a director that St. Francis 
gained his renown. He took asceticism out 
of the cloister and adapted it to the life 
lived in the world: “mental prayer would 
take the place of psalmody,” “‘the miseries 
of life supernaturally accepted would 
supply for the austerities of the cloister, 
and spiritual direction, for the monastic 
rule.” Father Sempé shows the spiritual 
direction of St. Francis to be based on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius; in spite 
of the difference in style in the writing, the 
method is the same. 


TONEER GERMAN CATHOLICS 

IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 
By the Rev. Lambert Schrott, O.S.B. 
The United States Catholic Historical 
Society, New York. 


The two monographs contained in this 
book were written in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Degree of 


_ 





Master of Arts at the Catholic University 
of America. The first treatise covers the 
period from 1600 to 1784, and deals with 
such subjects as: German Catholic con- 
tacts with North America (1600-1767); 
causes for emigration to the American 
colonies; German Catholic immigrants 
and their status in the Colonies (1700- 
1776); German Catholics in Louisiana 
(1718-1803); the coming of the pioneer 
German priest in 1741; the German 
Catholic clergy and their work; education 
among the colonial German Catholics; the 
German Catholic laity from 1734 to 1784. 

A work of this character is necessarily 
somewhat statistical, but we get vivid’ 
glimpses of the heroism demanded of 
those early settlers, and the violent prej- 
udices the pioneer priests had to over- 
come. An extensive bibliography and 
many footnotes are appended. 

In the second treatise, The Leopoldine 
Foundation and the Church in the United 
States, the author, the Rev. Theodore 
Roemer, O.M., Cap., shows how deeply 
indebted the Church is to this Association 
which was founded in Vienna in 1829 for 
the purpose of supporting the Catholic 
missions of the United States. It soon 
became one of the three great European 
sources of financial aid to the Catholic 
Church in this country. The material 
is taken from the Reports of the Associa- 
tion and from letters sent by the American 
missionary priests and Bishops to the 
Vienna headquarters, many of these being 
translated for the first time. The Associa- 
tion aroused much bigoted opposition 
among the Protestants, who accused it of 
being formed with political intent, and 
who did everything in their power to block 
the progress of the Church. The quoted 
letters are sufficient refutation, were any 
needed, of their impeachments. The 
author gives a short list of his sources at 
the end of the work. 


IFE OF LIEUTENANT MICHAEL 
CARLIER. TRAPPIST MONK- 
SOLDIER. Translated from the French, 
by a Priest of New Melleray Abbey, 
Peosta, Iowa. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 


Michael Carlier after he had renounced 
the world to become a Trappist had to 
make the far harder sacrifice of renouncing 
his Religious vocation to become a soldier 
in the World War. The book is divided 
into two main sections: “‘The Cistercian 
Monastery,” and “War.” The interest- 
ing description of the life in the Trappist 
monastery is interspersed with Carlier’s 
(Brother Maxime) revealing letters. ‘‘La 
Trappe is not something, it is Somebody, 
it is Jesus Christ,” he writes; and his life 
proves this to have been no mere form of 
words. 

In the first part of the book we follow his 
spiritual development. Then, a few 
months after his Profession, he is called to 
the front without warning. As he walks 
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by the side of his superior, who accom- 
panies him to the bus, he longs to ask for 
some kind of rule that would enable him to 
live still ‘‘under obedience,” but the .un- 
expectedness of the summons has left his 
mind a blank. The bus approaches. He 
kneels at the roadside in the torrential 
rain to receive the Abbot’s blessing. 
“Be a good soldier,” he hears. Then he 
has gone. 

Only once again does he see his Father 
Abbot, when at Limoge he spends a bliss- 
ful day with him and writes home: “I 
have found my Reverend Father Abbot, 
and he is to me La Trappe.” Then come 
three years of hardship and terror at the 
front culminating in his tragic death from 
a German shell. A ‘‘good soldier,” he 
undeniably was; but none can doubt that 
he was ever at heart the holy monk. We 
hope the book may, under God, be instru- 
mental in bringing many vocations to La 
Trappe and elsewhere. 


HANT AT THE ALTAR. By the 
Rev. John C. Selner, S.S. John 
Murphy Company, Baltimore. Price 60c. 


The author in his preface states that 
“priests and seminarians have often 
wished that the principles for singing at the 
altar were expressed in concise English,”’ 
and he hopes that this book will meet the 
need. It contains directions for most of the 
ordinary official Chant for Mass and Ves- 
pers and notes some of the more prevalent 
errors in rendition. The directions are 
interspersed throughout the musical nota- 
tion, four methods of musical expression 
being used. The author stresses the 
importance of “uniformity” of interpre- 
tation, to prevent “deformity.” We 
believe the book will be welcomed by the 
priest who has no opportunity of attend- 
ing any of the courses on the Chant now 
given in many centers. The author is the 
Director of Sacred Music at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. 


HE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. By 
the Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. Brown 
and Nolan, Lt., Dublin. Price 3/6. 


In this thesis on the Kingship of Christ 
Dr. Fahey applies the doctrine of the In- 
carnation to the history of the modern 
world, taking St. Thomas Aquinas as his 
guide. The subjects handled in the book 
are: Man’s fallen state; the Kingship of 
Christ; the real history of the world; what 
the Church has said about the State and 
religion; the spirit of the age; Pope Leo 
XIII on tolerance; constitutions of some 
Catholic States; the world-struggle around 
the Divinity of Our Lord; some extracts 
from Papal documents on the duties of 
Catholics. 

It is interesting to note (in chapter 
VIII) in the face of the Jews’ present 
protest against their persecution in Ger- 
many, that the Jewish power in Free- 
masonry—which is supreme—and the 





Jewish financial control of the Press are 
among the most potent forces in modern 
times for anti-Catholic propaganda and 
anti-Catholic action. Incidentally, the 
author shows the whole Marxian Com- 
munist movement to have been supported 
for decades by Jewish high finance. In his 
preface the Very Rev. J. C. McQuaid 
states that the value of Dr. Fahey’s 
scholarly work is, among other things, 
that he sets forth so clearly the things 
that are of God and the things that are of 
Cesar, and he expresses his opinion that 
the book will well repay careful reading 
and hard thinking. 


OMEWARDS. By C. J. Eustace. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. $2.25. 


Romewards is not, as one might assume 
from the title, the story of a conversion, 
nor is it, in our opinion, the material out 
of which conversions would be likely to be 
made. It must be said at the outset that 
the author has assumed a Herculean task; 
he has attempted to give in one volume a 
bird’s-eye view. of accumulated knowl- 
edge, science, history, philosophy, - re- 
ligion; so that the treatment could hardly 
be other than perfunctory and discursive. 
The last chapters of the book deal briefly 
with the practical life of the Catholic and 
with the Catholic Church in its relation to 
the modern world. In summing up the 
author says that he has endeavored to 
show that knowledge has ‘‘a certain same- 
ness,” “‘a repetition of values,” and that 
“these values are caught up and per- 
petuated in’”—the Catholic Church. 

We have not space for any detailed 
comment on the author’s handling of 
theological questions—such as Revelation 
and Inspiration—and indeed his language 
is at times so fanciful and his use of words 
so peculiar that it is difficult to know just 
what he means. He makes, however, some 
definite statements that we think call for 
criticism. On page 26 he states that 
“Bolshevism and Fascism are mistaken 
forms of idealism .. . believing that a 
man’s duty lies primarily to the State or 
Community and only secondarily to God.” 

To say that Bolshevism believes that 
Man’s dftty is secondarily to God betrays 
an almost unbelievable ignorance of cur- 
rent history. It cannot be said to put in 
the second place Someone Whom it de- 
clares does not exist. Bolshevism is before 
anything else Anti-God. Its avowed pur- 
pose, registered in its Constitutions, is to 
do away with God, as it has already done 
away with countless thousands of His 
servants after -unprintable tortures. It 
makes it a crime to teach children that 
there is a God. They are taught instead, 
by pamphlets, posters, and mock proces- 
sions, to ridicule religion and to blaspheme 
God. They are also taught to spy on be- 
lieving parents and inform against them to 
the Secret Police. 

And what does Mr. Eustace mean when 
he says that the Jesuits “in one sense may 
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be said to be the originators of the thought 
which paved the way for such bastard 
movements as theosophy”’? (p. 221). We 
suppose he saves himself by the insertion 
of the words “in one sense”’; but just why 
should he attempt to connect the Jesuits 
with heresy? 

Then he informs us on page 251 that 
there are signs today that obscene litera- 
ture has passed away. Our Catholic peri- 
odicals do not hold this optimistic view. 
On page 93 there is a transposition of 
words which makes St. Thomas Aquinas 
responsible for the statement that “integ- 
rity of soul’ implies “the entire subordi- 
nation of the soul to the body”! The other 
typographical errors are comparatively 
unimportant. 


ONFRATERNITY WORK ANDITS 

PROBLEMS. By the Rev. James 

A. Cleary, C.SS.R. Browne and Nolan, Lt., 
Dublin, England. Price: 3/6. 


The book contains a series of articles 
originally written for the Irish Ecclesiastic 
Record. Father Cleary was for many years 
the Director of the Holy. Name Society, 
which His Excellency the Most Rev. Dr. 
Hackett, telis us in his Foreword, is the 
pride and glory of Catholic Ireland. The 
author has many practical hints to give 
the clergy as to the running of these 
societies. Among other things he advo- 
cates a weekly rather than monthly meet- 
ing, since it is then easier to remember the 
day. (Which of us has not agonized over 
a second Monday, or a third Wednesday, 
as the case may be?) He also recommends 
strict discipline as a means to fostering an 
esprit de corps and a greater appreciation of 
the spiritual benefits gained in the Confra- 
ternity, and advocates the yearly resigna- 
tion of all lay officials, as a means to keep- 
ing them on their mettle and a check on 
overofficialism. 


NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

FROM A CATHOLIC STAND- 
POINT. Translated from the French. 
Edited by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Browne 
and Nolan, Lt., Dublin, England. Price: 
3/6 net. 


In the first essay Father Delos, O.P., 
discusses Christian principles as supplied 
to international relations. A chapter is 
devoted to the topic of war. Incidentally, 
the author tells us that “it is not difficult 
to state how a just war may be conducted 
without prejudice to human interests.” 
As he admits on page 63 that war cannot 
be just on both sides, we should like to 
know how he proposes to make the unjust 
side consent to inflict as little suffering as 
possible on the belligerents and none upon 
the innocent—which is his solution of the 
problem. Canon Leman has written the 
second essay, and in it he shows in an ad- 
mirable historical review how the Church 
has used her influence for peace, from early 
Christian times down to the present day, 


whenever this was consistent with justice. 
In the third essay, by M. Prelot, we are 
given an inside-view account of the work- 
ings of the League of Nations. M. Daniel 
in the fourth essay gives an account of the 
International Labor Office, with its various 
proposals, which he compares with the 
labor principles of Leo XIII. 


REEN DOORS. By Ethel Cook 
Eliot. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. $2.00. 


This is a book that holds the interest 
from beginning to end, and one which 
never once offends one’s moral sense—a 
rare thing in» these days of “‘speckled” 
books. Mrs. Eliot treats of modern 
American life, and the scenes are laid 
alternately between the office of a psychia- 
trist, Dr. Lewis Pryne, and a country house 
within motoring distance of Boston— 
“Green Doors.” “Here the hostess, Clare 
Farwell, a supreme egoist, acts her way 
through life, and manages with subtle and 
unscrupulous ingenuity to make her 
mental and moral “paste” appear a gem 
of the first water. We consider the au- 
thor’s characterization of her an artistic 
masterpiece. 

In the first chapter Clare sends for Dr. 
Pryne to psychoanalyze her stepdaughter, 
Petra, whom she invariably manages to 
make appear in the worst possible light 
while pretending to screen her. Dr. Pryne 
at once recognizes Clare’s sham and Petra’s 
sincerity, and promptly falls in love with 
the latter’s beauty of character and of 
person. He gives Petra a position in his 
office; but their relations are strained, 
through Clare’s maneuvering. How it 
works out the reader will wish to discover 
for himself. Petra’s initiation into her 
work makes most entertaining reading. 

In Teresa Kerr, a Catholic, we are shown 
how prayer can influence the lives of others, 
and we watch this influence at work on 
Petra—and on another who is cured 
through her intercession when psychiatry 
has failed—although Teresa herself we 
only see for two brief moments. There 
is a beautiful glimpse of a Catholic priest, 
who stands at Teresa’s side and prays her 
prayers for her, as in dumb agony she 
watches the leaping flames that have con- 
sumed all those most dear to her. 


HE SOCIAL RIGHTS TO OUR 

DIVINE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
THE KING. By the Rev. A. Philippe, 
C.SS.R. Translated by the Rev. Denis 
Fahey, C.S.Sp. Browne and Nolan, Lt., 
Dublin, England. Price 3/6 net. 


This is an adaptation of the work of 
Father Philippe. It was originally an 
exposition of the doctrine of the Kingship 
of Our Lord in catechetical form. ‘The 
translator, Father Fahey, thought the book 
would be less didactic in style if put in the 
form of a conversation between a teacher 
and a seeker after truth. The original 


teaching is enforced by passages from the 
Encyclical of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, 
On Universal Reparation to the Sacred 
Heart, published after the appearance of 
Father Philippe’s book. The translator 
has added a special chapter on the Revolu- 
tionary document of 1789, the “Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man,” showing its 
underlying Rousseauistic doctrine of the 
imminent divinity of man. The book 
all through stresses the importance. of 
Catholic Action to uphold the Rule of 
Christ in this world. Father Philippe 
was the founder of the Apostolic League for 
the promotion of the Kingship of Christ. 


HO’S THIS? By Frank P. Foster, 
II. The Century Co., New York. 
$1.00. 


This is really a guessing game. The book 
consists of a number of brief biographical 
outlines in which the name of the person 
“biographed” is not mentioned, for -you 
must supply the name. yourself. .The 
answers are at the back of the book, and 
an explanation of the system of scoring is 
given in the Introduction. It makes an 
entertaining pastime, but Catholics will 
not in every case admit the “likeness,” for 
the author distorts the heretic John-Hus 
into a hero, and describes the astrologist 
Evangeline Adams as a gifted woman. 


RANCISCAN POETS. By Benja- 
min Francis Musser. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


Dr. Musser, himself a Tertiary, treats of 
Franciscan poets, from Saint Francis down 
to the present period, although the chap- 
ters are not in chronological order, and he 
includes friar-poets, Clares, and Tertiaries, 
among whom are Dante, Bl. Thomas More, 
Pope Leo XIII, Francis Thompson and 
many other great names. 

Perhaps some Catholics are not aware 
to what an extent our public worship has 
been enriched by Franciscan poets; that 
we owe to the humble Franciscan Brother 
of the Order of Friars Minor, devoted com- 
panion of Saint Francis, Thomas Celano, 
that sublime hymn of the Middle Ages, 
Dies Irae; that Jacoponi da Todi, the 
creator of many audi was probably also 
the author of the Stabat Mater; and that to 
B). Bernardine of Feltre we owe—at least 
in its revised and indulgenced form— 
that greatest of prayer-poems, the Anima 
Christi. 

The matter is scholarly and the style 
has a dignity in keeping with the subject. 
The author has given us in his brief biog- 
raphies many interesting incidents not 
commonly known, and he has also quoted 
for our benefit many excellent literary 
appreciations of these poets. - And all 
through the book, like the constantly 
recurring melody in a musical masterpiece, 
the love-song of Saint Francis sounds 
again in the lives and in the acts of his 
devoted followers. . 
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EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. ‘‘The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leafiet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) eh hh oh 
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Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Trousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 











Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s ser. ice. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum Of ........... 2. cc ccc e ccc ccccsececeecenes 
Di. valde tenes ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................... 
after my demise. 
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ya) GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


Wa! ‘They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 





into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 


You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Crry, N. J. 








Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 

















FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


—| 3 SUGGESTIONS == 
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cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


1 Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it isa poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

* should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 

whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
WOTTTTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The’above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 











YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 





























Where Put Your Money? 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


6% to 9” 
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What is an Annuity Bond? 





An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


* ¢ 


What does this Contract consist 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives 


Sd ¢ ¢ 


What is the amount paid to the An- 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard or 
in? spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by An- 

nuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no 
market value. 

- ¢ 

How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 


° 4 ° 
What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic 
Missionary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


ee: #6 





nuitant? 





The sum ranges from six to nine 
per cent interest on the amount of the gift given. 


a 5 Sd 
What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


* ¢ ¢ 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


-— a om 
When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
Sd ° ¢ 
If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
+ * ¢ 
What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 
¢ 4 5 
Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 





What are its. purposes? 

Its purposes, for which it uses 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the education of youn 
men for the priesthood, and the spread of the Fait 
through home and foreign missions. 


* ¢ ¢ 
What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT Y1Ep: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FrreeEpoM From Worry: Annuitants are relieved | 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 


lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Stzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION JO THE Cause or Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in buildin 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, an 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, par- 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











